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Art. I.—Ancient Egypt. Her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History, 
and Archeology ; and other objects connected with Hieroglyphical 
Literature. By Grorer R. Giippon. New York. 


Mr. Guippon was, he tells us, lately the Consul at Cairo for the 
United States; his sojourn in Egypt dating from 1818, and, with 
intervals of absence, extending to 1841. He forms an important 
member of the American ‘‘ Egyptian Society,” and looks upon him- 
self as having more of the Egyptian in him than the American, or 
any other nation, owing to his long residence in the land of the 
Pharaohs. 

Mr. Gliddon appears to have been a most enthusiastic, and a re- 
markably successful student of all. that is known or conjectured of 
the ancient Egyptians; especially of the modern discoveries, inter- 
pretations, and speculations to which the antiquities, monuments, 
hieroglyphics, &c., of the country have led. He is, at any rate, an 
eloquent describer of that which he has learned; and, above all, 
ought to be gratefully acknowledged as the clearest expounder for 
the popular reader of what he writes about, that we have en- 
countered. 

It is for his fellow-citizens that he chiefly writes; seeing that in 
America, according to his account, the acquaintance with mouldering 
Egypt is very limited ;- while the light which he desires to spread has 
been ‘‘ pouring like a flood over Europe.” He assigns certain causes 
for this backwardness. One is, that, as most of the best books on the 
subject are published in foreign languages, and many at large cost,— 
and that as their appearance en. masse, dates back not much further 
than 1836, sufficient interval has not yet elapsed for the adequate 
promulgation of the new science in his native land, beyond what ma 
be gleaned from the learned works of Sir J. G. Wilkinson, whose 
last production made its appearance in 1841. The Americans, too, 
are entitled to the plea of having, when the new lights reached their 
country, to overcome the associations, which so long prevailed in 
Europe, connected with the very name of Egypt—‘ a land of mys- 
tery—for 2000 years covered with a veil of darkness.” 
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This darkness Mr. Gliddon strains himself to remove to a consi- 
derable extent, for the benefit of the general reader in his own 
country; and in doing so, there can be no doubt that he is performing 
a similar service, in so far as popularity is to be considered, for 
readers in England and wherever the English language is spoken. 

The matter spread over the pages before us, was originally pre- 

ared for delivery in oral lectures at Boston; and it has now been 
published in an American paper, called ‘The New World,” and ste- 
reotyped, which must greatly, from the number and cheapness of 
copies, conduce to the circulation of what is detailed. 

It is the first time, we are satisfied, that in any country, a series of 
popular lectures and essays have been projected for the familiar elu- 
cidation of the topics indicated by the title heading our paper; 
Mr. Gliddon undertaking to show, that the apprehended unintelligi- 
bility of Egyptian hieroglyphics in 1843, is an illusion, and to remove 
the prevalent doubts implied in the question, ‘‘ can Hieroglyphics be 
translated?” He pretends not to be a discoverer, but only to have 
availed himself of what has with regard to ancient Egypt been brought 
to light by the learned in Egyptian archeology; laying claim, how- 
ever, to discrimination, and to the right of entertaining opinions of 
hisown. “Iam not a stranger in the land of Egypt, and may be 
allowed to speak fram personal knowledge and long experience, 
without reference to the works or opinions of gentlemen, who, 
however greatly they surpass me in acquirements and talents, re- 
mained but a few weeks, months, or years, in the valley of the Nile.” 
At least, from 1829, he feels himself entitled to speak as an ardent 
spectator, and a little later as an humble actor, in regard to some of 
the things of which he treats; his personal recollections supplying 
to a considerable extent the place of books in as far as concerns the 
subjects of his lectures. 

Mr. Gliddon’s undertaking is to give a summary of the results of 
Hieroglyphical researches; and he commences with a rapid narrative 
and explanation of the progress and process by which these results 
have been achieved. His declaration is, that “ the little spring of 
pure water which first bubbled from the Rosetta stone, has, in 23 
years, now swollen into a mighty flood; overwhelming all opposition; 
sweeping aside or carrying in its surges, those whose inclination 
would induce them to stem its force.” ‘At the present hour, we 
know more of the positive Egyptian history, and of the ancient in- 
habitants of Egypt, ages previous to the patriarch Abraham, than 
on many subjects we can assert of our acquaintance with England 
before Alfred the Great, or with France before Charlemagne!” The 
history of ancient Egypt is written on adamant, protected from 
the destroying hand of time, in silent excavations; or hewn on mo- 
numents which nothing but a fell destroyer of antiquities, like Mo- 
hammed Ali, can mar or obliterate. 
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Our archzologist’s summary of the results of Hieroglyphical 
research will furnish us with a few passages for abstract, and portions 
of a narrative new, we are sure, to multitudes of readers in England 
as wellas in the United States; and so striking that the wonder will 
be how it is that they have hitherto heard so little on the subject. 

The summary begins with the great French expedition which, in 
1798, was intended to establish an empire in the North-western pro- 
vinces of Asia and Africa. A number of savans, suitably equipped, 
were appointed by Napoleon to accompany the army, with the view 
of scrutinizing Egypt and its monuments. Previous to this time, 
travellers had established the existence of immense vestiges of anti- 
quity in that country, but without affording much else of value in 
regard to them. Hundreds of years before, classical studies too 
had directed the attention of hile to Egyptian archeology; and 
especially was the 18th century fruitful in ponderous tomes, pur- 
porting, without any other beneficial result than to awaken the spirit 
of inquiry, to cast some light on the conflicting traditions that 
existed. But to the period of the French expedition mentioned, 
“Egypt,” to quote the grandloquent language of Mr. Gliddon, 
‘was a sealed book, whose pages could not be opened, until Napo- 
leon’s thunderbolts had riven the clasps asunder; and until the chi- 
valrous cavalry of the Ghuz (Arabice—Memlooks) had been scattered 
like chaff before the wind, by the concentrated volleys of a French 
hollow square.” 

The real progress in Egyptian studies throughout Europe dates 
from the appearance of the great French work, called the “ Descrip- 
tion de l’Egypte,” compiled at the expense of the French govern- 
ment, after the return of Napoleon’s expedition, by the laborious 
savans who had accompanied it. ‘This work presented, for the first 
time, faithful architectural copies of the monuments of Egypt to the 
student ; and if experience has since shown that the French artists 
of that day were not scrupulously exact in delineating the Hiero- 
glyphical legends sculptured on the edifices, of which they gave 
measurements and descriptions in other respects correct, still a mass 
of facsimiles was thus furnished to the decipherer, and an immense 
step was effected in general Egyptian knowledge. The ‘‘ darkness” 
of Egypt received light also early in the 19th century, on the return 
of the victors at Aboukir and Alexandria, while several enthusiastic 
and learned travellers continued to feed the interest that had been 
created, at the same time adding their contributions. 

It was not however until the year 1820 that a key was supplied 
“to all the hitherto impenetrable mysteries of Egypt.” The Rosetta 
stone contained this key, having come into the possession of the Eng- 
lish, along with a vast amount of other precious sculptures, in terms 
of the capitulation of Alexandria. 
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The Rosetta stone, which is deposited in the British Museum, is 
thus described by Mr. Gliddon: ‘In its present state it is much 
mutilated, chiefly on the top, and at the right side. Its extreme 
length is about three feet, measured on the flat surface, which con- 
tains the writing; its breadth, which in some parts is entire, is about 
two feet five inches. The under part of the stone, which is not scul- 
ptured, is left rough. In thickness it varies from ten to twelve inches. 
It bears three inscriptions, and is belinguar,—two of them being in 
the Egyptian language, though in separate and distinct characters, and 
the third is in ancient Greek. The first or uppermost inscription is 
in Hieroglyphics, and much mutilated,—several lines being impaired 
or wanting; the second is the character styled in the Greek transla- 
tion enchorial, ‘ writing of the people,’ or otherwise it is termed de- 
motic, to designate its ordinary and popular use; the third is in 
Greek, and purports to be a translation of the hieroglyphic and of 
the demotic texts.” 

To find the desired key, that is to say, after having ascertained the 
meaning of the Greek inscription, to discover and ascertain what 
were the hieroglyphics corresponding to each part of the translation, 
what the principles of construction, whether alphabetic, syllabic, and 
so forth, became the theme of extraordinary patience and ingenuity 
on the part of a number of the most learned and gifted men in Ku- 
rope. We cannot go much into particulars; but suffice it here to 
state, that our own Dr. Young, in the supplement to the 4th and 5th 
editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica—Endinburgh, 1819—under 
the article “‘ Egypt,” cast the first beam of true light, as Mr. Gliddon 
phrases it, on the method adopted by the Egyptians, in their peculiar 


art of writing. Dr. Young appears to have had the extraordinary 
- honour of the following discoveries : 


To him belongs the merit of positively indicating in the hieroglyphical 
groups on the Rosetta Stone, the names of ‘‘ Ptolemy” and “ Berenice ;”’ 
and the probable values of each of the letters, contained in these two royal 
ovals ; although subsequent investigations reduced the number of Dr. Young’s 
positive demonstrations, to the phonetic value of five distinct characters, cor- 
responding to our I, N, P, T,and F. Dr. Young’s elaborate article ex- 
plained the ingenious and curious mechanical process, by which he had ar- 
rived at his conclusions. He likewise pointed out the probable meaning of 
some two hundred groups of hieroglyphic characters; many of which inter- 
pretations have been confirmed by later experience. He demonstrated, that 
the two unknown inscriptions on the Rosetta Stone (the hieroglyphic and 
demotic) were, as to the mode of expressing ideas, identical ; the one being, 
in good measure, a corruption, abridgment, or running form of the other. 
He moreover ascertained the mode of numeration, used by the Egyptians in 
hieroglyphic writings. 

He was led, however, into many errors, by his supposition of the existence 
of a syllabic and a dissyllabic principle in the composition of phonetic hiero- 
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glyphics ; whereas Champollion demonstrated, that each phonetic hierogly- 
phic was a simple consonant, a vowel, or a diphthong. 


* It is to Champollion le Jeune, however, that the greatest disco- 
veries in deciphering and philosophizing have been attributed, for 
although Dr. Young’s: merit preceded the Frenchman’s, it was the 
latter that carried the flickering light into a considerable degree of 
breadth and steadiness. This is Mr. Gliddon’s view of Champol- 


lion’s services. 


The 27th Sept., 1822, was a memorable day to antiquarian labourers, 
and inquirers into the primeval history of man; while, to the Egyptian 
student, it is an era equal to any in history. On that day, the illustrious 
Champollion le Jeune, read to the Royal Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, 
his ‘‘ Memoir on phonetic hieroglyphics ”»—which, in October, was published 
under the title of ‘‘ Letters to Monsieur Dacier, perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy”—wherein, for the first time since the cessation of hieroglyphic 
writing (about the 38rd century after Christ) it was demonstrated, that ‘‘ the 
ancient Egyptians had made use of pure hieroglyphical signs, that is to say, 
of characters representing the image of material objects, to represent simply 
the sounds of the names of Greek and Romish sovereigns, inscribed on the 
monuments of Dendera, Thebes, Esne, Edfoo, Ombos, and Phile.’”’ The 
great paleographer thoroughly established his proposition, in the application 
of his phonetic system and alphabetical hieroglyphics to the epochs of the 
Romans and the Ptolemies. He refrained from expressing, at the time, what 
must naturally have been his own hope, if not conviction, that the same ap- 
plication would be found consistent with and analogous to hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of an earlier period: but time was required for the collection 
of further materials, before openly hazarding an opinion, in support of which 
it was, at that moment, out of his power to adduce sufficient evidence. 

The Savans of Europe were astounded at the success and method of 
Champollion. Every one was struck with its truth: but envy was more 
prominent in the mass, than a desire to cdoperate with the illustrious 
Frenchman. There were many learned minds, feeling the force of the dis- 
covery, who exclaimed, as when Columbus made the egg stand on its end, 
that, “‘ nothing was easier,” although they had none of them discovered it 
before ; and time has shown, that the extreme facility with which hierogly- 
phics were now to be deciphered, was, for some years, limited to the presi- 
ding genius—to Champollion himself. Detraction was the weapon wielded 
with most facility by the critic ; and, from 1822 to the present hour, it is 
infinitely more facile to declare that ‘‘ hieroglyphical interpretation is all 
nonsense,” than to acquire, by study and patient research, a knowledge of 
the subject, upon which it has been so fashionable to sneer and to cavil. 


Again,— 

With the force of an earthquake the illustrious Frenchman overthrew the 
puny edifices of his predecessors ; and, from that hour, the Annals of Egypt, 
her time-honoured chronicles, her papyri crumbling in the dust of ages, 


ceased to be mysteries! The ‘‘ Veil of Isis” —*‘ the curtain that no mortal 
hand could raise”—which, for 2000 years, had baffled the attempts of 
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Greeks and Romans, with the still more vigorous efforts of modern Egypto- 
logists—was lifted by CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE; and the glories of Pharaonic 
epochs—the deeds of the noblest, the most learned, pious, warlike, and civi- 
lized race of ancient days—whose monarchy has exceeded by 1000 years 
the duration of any of our modern nations—whose works surpass in magni- 
tude, in boldness of conception, accuracy of execution, and splendour of 
achievement the mightiest labours of any other people—and whose lordly 
dominion over the nations of the earth at one period perhaps equalled the 
territorial extent of Muscovy, at the present day; have, through Champol- 
lion’s labours, and through those of his colleagues and disciples, become 


familiar to all whose inclination has prompted them to read the works which, 
since 1824, have issued from the press of Europe. 


This is the American’s style of characterizing Champollion’s 
merits ; and from its enthusiasm it may stagger the plain sense of 
individuals. However, there is no more substantial doubt of the 
great achievements of the Frenchman, which were not yet completed, 
than there is of the fact that several classes of persons concurred to 
question and oppose not only the system of his speculations, but their 
actual results. Classical scholars were not willing to give up their 
Greek and Latin authorities. Not a few of the astronomers, mathe- 
maticians, and chronologers, stuck to their calculations respecting 
certain zodiacal planispheres and dates of antiquity ; while Christian 
divines,— 

Apprehending the progress of infidelity, if no records of the Hebrews 
were to be found in Egypt, no memento of the Patriarchs, or of the Exodus, 
in hieroglyphical legends, looked with discountenance on the new science, 
and clung to the good old unintelligibilities of profane writers; while other 
well-meaning persons snatched with avidity at supposititious confirmations, 
in points wherein there is no confirmation to be found. It was extremely 
provoking to some finished Hebrew, Greek, or Latin classic to find, that 
these perverse old Egyptians, besides resorting to such ‘‘a queer mode of 
writing,” should have actually used Coptic for their language, whereby a 
hieroglyphic text required a double study, before it could be rendered into 
any of our modern tongues. How much more convenient would it not have 
been, if the living antecedent of the mummy had talked in Latin, or in 
Greek, or at least in Hebrew; and’if this self-willed individual would use 
Coptic for his ordinary language, why were not the dialects spoken at the 
rise of the 16th Theban dynasty, about 22 centuries B. C., the same as were 
spoken in Egypt about 500 years after our Saviour, when the liturgies which 
we now possess in the Coptic tongue began to be composed? In short, it 
must be acknowledged, Champollion’s discoveries were to the mass of the 
learned, in all countries, unpopular and unpleasing ; and a cold and suspi- 
cious reception was the first welcome with which the ‘‘ Precis” was received 


by the many, although the work met with applause, and the author found 
instant solace in the admiration of the few. 


Passing over as we do all notice of many eminent students who 
laboured contemporaneously, in company with, or as disciples of 
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Champollion, we come to the group of scientific Englishmen, who, 
with Dr. Young’s key, and Champollion’s alphabet, commenced in 
Egypt itself, about 1822, the scrutiny and examination of all the 
monuments of antiquity discovered, from the sea-beach to Upper 
Nubia, from the Oases to the peninsula of Mount Sinai, and in every 
direction in the Eastern and Western districts. 


These gentlemen, named above, mutually aiding and co-operating with 
each other, were enabled to take instant advantage of the true method of in- 
terpretation. Egypt was then all virgin ground. Every temple, every tomb, 
contained something unknown before ; and which these gentlemen were the 
first to date, and to describe with accurate details. A more intensely in- 
teresting field never opened to the explorer—every step being a discovery, 
Nobly did these learned and indefatigable travellers pioneer the way, and 
mighty have been the results of their arduous labours. They procured 
lithographic presses from England; and, at their individual expense, for 
private circulation, Messrs. Felix, Burton, and Wilkinson printed (at Cairo— 
1826 to 1829) and circulated a mass of hieroglyphical tablets, legends, 
genealogical tables, texts, mythological, historical, and other subjects, which, 
under the modest titles of ‘‘ Notes,” ‘‘ Excerpta,’ and “‘ Materia 
Hieroglyphica,” were disseminated to learned societies in Europe. Lord 
Prudhoe’s distant excursions and correct memoranda rendered the collections 
of antiquities, with which he enriched England, extremely valuable; and 
his labours were the more appreciated, as his lordship’s liberal mind and 
generous patronage of science were above any sordid motives of acquisi- 
tiveness. Mr. Hay’s own accurate pencil, aided by various talented artists 
whom his princely fortune enabled him to employ, amassed an amount of 
drawings, that render his portfolios the largest in the world. The researches 
of all these gentlemen have been of incalculable value to the cause. They 
_ have preserved accurate data on subjects, that the destroying hand of Mo- 
hammed Ali has since irrevocably obliterated; and as they all pursued 
science for itself, they deserve and enjoy a full measure of respect. 


Champollion’s rivalship was again, by the rumour of these gentle- 
men’s successes, awakened, together with national jealousy. In 1828, 
the French government sent a commission consisting of the disco- 
verer and four artists, with every necessary outfit, to Egypt. <A 
similar design had suggested itself to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; 
and the celebrated archzeologist and oriental scholar, Professor [ppo- 
lito Rosselini, of the University of Pisa, and four Italian artists also, 
were appointed a commission with the same intent as that of the 
French; the two not only proceeding to Egypt together, but agreeing 
to act in concert, and blending into one. They prosecuted their labours 
from Memphis to the second Cataract, and returned in 1829. 

The year 1829 is the date at which Mr. Gliddon professes his per- 
sonal recollections to have commenced. He states that the arrival 
of the French and Tuscan expeditions, added new fuel to the flame 
of antiquarian jealousy, which for thirty years had characterized the 
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archeological devotees of England and France in Egypt. Many 
laughable incidents, we are told, were the consequences of this mu- 
tual difference. We cite the account of one. Having informed us 
that many of the spoliations of Memphis and Heliopolis by the 
Saracens are to be found at Cairo, used in the various magnificent 
edifices of the Mahommedan city, and that they lie embedded, to be 
brought to light by time, our author goes on to state how a slab of 
basalt, forming the lintel of a doorway, in a dilapidated mosque, on 
which was engraved ‘a triangular, or rather a ¢rigrammatic inscrip- 
tion,” was discovered by one of the English explorers. The anec- 
dote continues thus,— 


Having consulted with his fellow travellers, application was made, through 
the British consul general, to Mohammed Ali at Alexandria, for permission 
to remove this block, with an offer to rtpair the mosque, as a compensation 
for the favour. In Egypt, whatever may be the case elsewhere, it is impos- 
sible to keep a secret from the ferret-like propensities of courtiers; and 
whether instigated by Drovetti or not, the Pasha refused, on the ground of 
sacrilege, desecration, and other canting phrases: the Viceroy (who has de- 
stroyed more ancient remains than any individual in the world, and whose 
sacrilegious hand spared not the edifices of Islam itself) being wonderfully 
happy in this, as in all other cases, in seizing on dexterous excuses and 
shuffling expedients. Mohammed Ali declined, however, giving it to the 
French mission, lest he should offend the English after their prior appli- 
cation. 

Champollion, on the good faith of a friend, was, in an evil hour, taken by 
an English traveller to see the block, as it stood in the mosque at Cairo. He 
instantly perceived its possible value. Drovetti was sent for from Alexandria ; 
and a plot was laid by him with the skill of one of the most finished conspi- 
rators of modern times. In Egypt, [brahim Pasha, the son of Mohammed 
Ali, can do whatever he pleases; and as he was quite unaware of his father’s 
refusal, Drovetti applied to him, for permission to take the stone, which he 
granted; but, to avoid giving offence to the natives, which might have been 
the case if Huropeans had done the work, he said he would cause it to be 
executed for himself, and gave orders for its removal the next day. Timely 
information reached the English travellers; who, provoked beyond measure 
at the duplicity of the opposite parties, went in the night, removed the block, 
and carried it to the English consulate, where it was carefully deposited. 
The indignation of the French party, when it was known that the stone had 
been abstracted, may be conceived; Ibrahim Pasha himself was not a little 
annoyed. A tremendous row ensued. Mohammed Ali went off to Cairo, 
followed by the British consul general. Ibrahim’s influence was all-powerful ; 
and knowing that “ his beard had been laughed at,” he persuaded his father 
to insist on the restitution of the stone to the Egyptian government. 

In the mean time, the Englishmen having had abundance of leisure to 
take facsimile copies, impressions, and plaster-casts, of the stone ; and having 
thereby ascertained that, from its very mutilated condition, the inscriptions 
were of trivial value, sent the block to the palace, with an intimation that it 
was not worth keeping, and forwarded their copies instantly to Europe. The 
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stone was transferred to the Frenchmen by the gift of the Pasha; and is now 
in the museum at Paris. I was an amused eye-witness of the rabid indig- 
nation of Drovetti, when the stone first arrived at the French consulate in 
Alexandria. There are some biting sentences in the last ‘‘ Letters” of 
Champollion from Egypt, to which this anecdote may serve as a running 
commentary. 


Mr. Gliddon remarks upon this anecdote, that it not only serves 
to explain the mode in which “affairs are managed” at the Pasha’s 
court, but the jealousies amongst the archeologists; affording a clue 
to the reconcilement of incongruities in their reports, and the want of 
mutual acknowledgments. But, he adds, that a better feeling is now 
becoming universal, in a pursuit which he considers to be so intensely 
interesting, as naturally to account for what should in an inferior 
field be regarded as a puerile exclusiveness. | 

Mr. Gliddon enumerates some uf the great features of Champol- 
lion’s genius, and also mentions several of the striking discoveries 
made and labours performed by him down to the day of his death. 
On his return to France along with the Tuscan commission, “laden 
with the richest archseological spoils that ever left Egypt,” it was 
arranged between him and Rosellini that they were to combine their 
labours in the works that were to be issued. He finished his gram- 
mar on his death-bed, and summoning his friends, delivered the au- 
tograph into their custody, with this injunction and prediction, 
—‘‘preserve it carefully, for, I hope, it will be my visiting card to 
posterity.” xy 


On the demise of the illustrious Frenchman, the task that devolved on 
his Italian colleague was herculean; and the eyes of the learned turned, 
with some anxiety, upon the only surviving representative of Champollion, 
the erudite Tuscan, Professor Ippolito Rosellini, of Pisa, whose classical 
acquirements, though justly celebrated, might not perhaps have been suffi- 
cient to supply the vacuum created in hieroglyphical archeology. In 1832, 
the Italian scholar produced the first volume of his ‘‘ Monuments of Egypt 
and Nubia,” announcing at the same time, that he should undertake, in ten 
volumes of text, and four hundred plates, to furnish complete the civil, mili- 
tary, religious, and monumental history of early Egypt. Faithfully and 
triumphantly has Professor Rosellini fulfilled the task allotted to him; nor, 
if we regret that Champollion did not live to reap the full measure of the 
harvest, can we refrain from acknowledging, that his place has been filled by 
aman, who, with the qualities and attributes of a gentleman, combines the 
profound erudition of a universal scholar. For the last ten years, Professor 
Rosellini has been periodically issuing the text and plates of the noblest 
work, which the researches of an individual and the liberality of a govern- 
ment have ever produced; nor must the world, in awarding the laurel 
wreath to the professor, forget, that he owes his honourable position, as we 


do the astonishing results themselves, to the patronage of Leopold, grand 
duke of Tuscany. 
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Although America has been tardy in furthering the progress of 
Egyptian discovery, Mr. Gliddon declares that the researches of some 
of his countrymen promise to contribute largely to the science which 
he has so much at heart; and that “our Hgyptian Society, which 
has just been founded at Cairo,” has become a central point of in- 
vestigation into all that concerns the most interesting regions of the 
kingdom of the Pharaohs. 

Having hastily traced some of the great steps in the history of 
hieroglyphical research, as guided by Mr. Gliddon, we cannot afford 
space for a connected summary of the contents of his other chapters. 
In the second, we may mention that he institutes an inquiry into the 
origin of the art of writing. Here, of course, the matter must 
consist of speculation and supposition. It is only to a certain date 
that the positive existence of writing has been proved; and many 
may question our author’s grounds when he declares, that modern dis- 
covery enables us at least to produce “writings,” “scrjptural letters,” 
and ‘* painted alphabetical signs,” coeval with generations, that in 
the day of the patriarch Abraham had long ceased to exist. He 
argues that the art of writing must have been known in an antedilu- 
vian epoch; whether by symbols or alphabetic signs, he ventureth 
not to pronounce; and his doctrine he gathers from the critical ex- 
amination which he institutes of the patriarchs. We cite a paragraph 
or two from this part of the essay. Its author says,— 


The five books of Moses carry with them internal evidence, not of one 
sole, connected, and original composition, but of a compilation, by an inspired 
writer, from earlier annals. ‘* The genealogical tables and family records of 
various tribes, that are found embodied in the Pentateuch, bear the appear- 
ance of documents copied from written archives. They display no trait which 
might lead us to ascribe their production to the dictates of immediate reve- 
lation, nor are we anywhere informed that such in reality was their origin. 
We are aware that similar documents were constructed by the inspired wri- 
ters of the Gospels, from national archives or family memorials.” 

The obvious presumption is, that Moses obtained records of a like de- 
scription from similar sources, unless it can be shown that no such means 
were in existence at the time. We have the authority of Genesis v. 1, for | 
asserting the existence of a book of genealogies in the time of Noah; and 
a city, mentioned by Joshua, was named in Hebrew, ‘‘ Kirjath Sefer” —the 
City of Letters. It is impossible to prove that letters were unknown before 
Moses; and the Hebrews of his day appear even to have had two distinct 
modes of writing ; the characters of which, in one case were alphabetic, and 
in the other symbolic. The inscription on the Ephod itself is said—-Exodus 
xxviii. 36—to have been written in characters “like the engravings of a 
signet ;” and the original type of the sacred Uri and Tuummim was, as 


will hereafter be shown, derived from an earlier combination of emblems, 
possibly Egyptian. We have, therefore, many reasons to believe that the 
use of letters, and the practice of preserving chronicles and genealogies, 
were known to the Hebrews long before Moses: while, in any case, if an 
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attempt were made, in violation of all legitimate inferences, to draw attesta- 
tion from Holy Writ, and it were proved that, until the time of Moses, the 
Jews were unable to preserve their national annals save by oral tradition, 
it would, in the present advanced state of positive knowledge in the history 
of contemporary Gentile nations (who, ages anterior to Moses, had authentic 
and written chronicles,) show that the Israelites were, till the 15th century 
before Christ, more ignorant than any great people of antiquity—a position 
which, I presume, would be as detrimental to Scriptural authenticity, as, in 
truth, it would be contrary to reason and to fact. 

But it has been demonstrated, by a succession of eminent scholars, since 
the year 1753, that a critical examination of the Hebrew text of Genesis 
establishes the truth of the assertion, that this book contains several original 
records ; .each bearing on its face the strongest marks of authenticity, and 
of long anterior antiquity, which have been brought together by the hand 
of Moses. Genesis contains repetitions and double narratives of the same 
events—distinguished by different characteristics of style, distinctly marked. 
Two histories are clearly defined in the Hebrew text; in one, the Deity is 
styled Evonim; and in the other, JEnovan; besides an infinitude of differ- 
ences in relative style, that leave no doubt, on the mind of the scholastic 
investigator, in regard to the diversity of the records which chronicle the 
same event. 


Again,— 


I am thus particular in demonstrating, by biblical evidence, that the art 
of writing did not originate with Moses, lest the position now indisputably 
established, of the prior antiquity of this art among Gentile nations, of the 
earliest periods, should appear to militate against the authenticity of the 
Mosaic record; and it will be conceded, that when once, by arguments 
grounded on the Bible itself, the use of books among the Hebrews is carried 
back to antediluvian periods, not only is the charge of heresy in these mat- 


ters rendered nugatory, but the inference in favour of a primary divine 
revelation considerably strengthened. 


In the third chapter an attempt is made to explain the construction 
of the ancient language of the Egyptians,—their mode of writing, 
and their varied methods of expressing ideas, with some translations of 
hieroglyphical legends of all ages, and various kinds, from the re- 
motest discernable post-diluvian period, down to the third century 
of the Christian era. We have to observe that the two last-men- 
tioned chapters, as well as those that follow, are copiously illustrated 
by means of hieroglyphical figures and characters. We ought to 
add that the general reader will experience no difficulty in following 
the argument of the essayist, nor of comprehending the force of the 
illustrations, taking it for granted that the conception of symbols 
and characters, and the renderings be correct. In short the work is 
interesting throughout, being remarkably free from driness, consid- 
ering the abstruse nature of many of the points, and the want of 
Sympathy on the part of a modern reader, with what relates to such 


remote matters as are here discussed. We quote this much from the 
third chapter : 
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The Language of the ancient Egyptians is the ancient Coptic, prior to the 
introduction of foreign engraftments; which may have been imported in 
part, as early as Psamerticus the Ist; about B. C. 650. Before that time, it 
‘was an autocthon, or indigenous tongue ; and the same idioms were orally in 
use from the unnumbered ages anterior to the pyramids, down to the above- 
named monarch of the 26th Saitic dynasty. It ceased to be orally preserved 
among the Corts, the present mongrel descendants of a high-caste ancestry, 
about a hundred years ago. They still read it, with Arabic translations 
in the context, in the churches of the Coptic community in Egypt. 

In construction, it is monosyllabic in all its primitive words. Its poly- 
syllabic words are compounded of one or more linguistical roots; and these 
can generally be resolved into distinct monosyllables. Its syntax is in the 
logical order of the French language. It contains a certain number of Se- 
mitic words, due to early intercourse with Arabian nations, as well as to its 
primitive Asiatic origin. 

Dr. Leipsius, in his ‘‘ Paléographia,” 1834, established very curious rela- 
tions between Sanscrit and Hebrew, such as to leave no doubt of the exist- 
ence of a common though undeveloped germ in both. But still more valu- 
able were the results of this erudite German ethnologist in Coptic; for in 
his letter to the Chevr. Baron Bunsen, Jan. 1835, he established, that the 
ancient Coptic is no longer placed in linguistical solitude; but that it enters 
into the vast circumference of Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages ; and 
that it is linked with each by points of actual contact, grounded on the es- 
sential structure and most necessary forms of all three. He considers that, 
in the numerals especially, so strong a similarity exists between the Indo- 
Germanic and Semitic languages with the more ancient Egyptian system, 
that he deems the numeral figures of the Egyptians to have been originally 
transported from Egypt to India, and thence, being carried into Arabia by 
early commercial intercourse, were by the Arabs transmitted to us, and as 
such are by us termed Arabic; although by the Arabs this system of nume-. 
ration is still called Hindee, Indian. 


In his fourth -section Mr. Gliddon, before venturing to speak of 
times prior to the Pyramids, or contemporary with them; ; and before 
launching into ages and occurrences ‘‘ attested by monumental chro- 
nicles, belonging to periods positively (though in remoteness scarce 
definable,) dating previously to the year 2000, B. C.,” conducts an 
examination into some chronological questions, the reason for this 
examination being thus explained : 


It will be conceded, were not such my course, that when I speak with all 
the certainty of conscientious conviction of Egyptian events, dating, say 
between the years 2500 and 3000 B. C., or above 4000 years ago, some of 
my readers might reasonably imagine that I am thereby setting my face in 
direct opposition to the authority of Scripture. They would be startled, 
perhaps shocked, at my indiscretion ; and the writer would fall in public 
estimation, in proportion as the novelty of the doctrines advocated might 
clash with the individual preconception of the reader. Some would consult 
the chronological dates, appended generally to our version of the Bible; and 
seeing therein laid down, that the Deluge took place in the year 2348, B. C., 
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they might, with apparent reason, consider that my assertions were false in 
basis, subversive of true belief, or injurious in tendency; were I not at the 
very outset of my discourse to show to them, that the chronology of Scripture 
isnot a matter of indisputable accuracy, and particularly that the dates ap- 
pended to our Bible, which are founded on the authority of Archbishop 
Usher, do not demand our implicit credence. 

There is nothing in my essays or lectures which militates with the most 
orthodox views of the Holy Writ, and there is nothing further from my pur- 
pose than to give umbrage to any one, in free, but temperate and deferential 
inquiries. My observations will tend, on the contrary, to confirm Biblical 
authority ; and, if at first sight my still-apprenticed method of introducing 
a subject, causes a momentary apprehension that I am departing from legi- 
timate views, I am desirous that the results should be found conclusive and 
satisfactory. Consequently, if I do not take the Deluge at 2348, B. C., | 
am not differing from the Bible, but simply from Archbishop Usner. These 


are the reasons which induce me to preface Egyptian History by a brief 
chronological inquiry. 


Again,— 


For the three most important events recorded in the Old Testament, i. e. 
the Creation, the Deluge, and the Exodus, the inquirer after truth is lost in a 
chaos of 300 different, published human opinions on the eras of the same 
events ; opinions conflicting with each other! But so uncertain is biblical 
chronology, that among 36 Christian authorities, who have computed the 
epoch of the nativity of our Saviour, the year itself is a disputed point, and 
cannot be defined within ten years; so that, while all our present dates are 
dependent upon the birth of Christ for accuracy, we cannot say positively, 
whether this year, which we term 1842, be 1837 or 1847. If the year be 
liable to doubt, how much more so must the day of the nativity? Our 
present Christmas day was not determined till the year 325 after our 
Saviour’s birth, and then erroneously. Hales quotes Scaliger to the effect, 
that “to determine the day of Christ’s birth belongs to Gop alone, not to 
man.” All that can be positively averred is, that Christ was born about 
Autumn ; and most probably between 749 and 750 years after the building 
of Rome. Yet we are not much benefitted by this definition: for 34 chro- 
nologists assign six dates for the building of the Imperial city—maximum 
B. C. 753, minimum B. C. 627—giving a difference of 126 years for an 


event, which is here dependent on the implied accuracy of a date, that can- 
not itself be determined within ten years. 


Mr. Gliddon sticks to his text, that till within the last few years, 
‘when, through the labours of the hierogliphists, we have been en- 
abled to obtain not only faithful and authentic copies of most of 
Egypt’s ne longer mysterious legends, but translations of their import,” 
the world was left entirely dependent upon an incidental mention of 
Egypt in the Scriptures, or thrown upon facts, meagre in themselves, 
or dubious from their ambiguity, handed down by profane authors. 

In the fifth chapter there is a sketch of the conjectural and pro- 
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bable commencement of Egyptian colonization by the Circassian 
children of Ham, the Asiatic,—their progress up the Nile, the rise 
of the theocracy or hierarchical government, down to its modification 
on the accession of Menes, the Ist Pharaoh of Egypt. The imme- 
diately succeeding discourse has for its object the defining the pos- 
sible period of Menes’s foundation of the Pharaonic monarchy, taking 
the year 2750 B. C., as within a few generations approximate of the 
truth. Mr. Gliddon descends through the pyramidal period of 
Egyptian monuments, admitting the difficulty of classing the “ un- 
placed kings,” but endeavouring to vindicate Manetho’s claims upon 
our notice. He concludes this portion of the examination with 
these paragraphs: 


We have seen, that some events of this period are positive, as we possess 
monuments to attest them, no less than the greatness of Egypt in those 
days: nor can we any longer tolerate the objection, that all is fable in history 
before Abraham’s birth. 

We have proved, that, in the wilderness of antiquity, before the birth of 
Abraham, there are many oases, such as the pyramids of Egypt and Ethiopia, 
with other Pharaonic remains; and, if we cannot trace in every case the con- 
nection between these verdant spots, we have established, that they are all 
embraced within a chronological circle, the lower circumference of which 
strikes the 16th Dynasty, while the upper rim of its imaginary orbit recedes 
from our view into the gloom of primeval epochs. 

Who, 30 years ago, could have foreseen that we should be enabled to do a 
thousandth part as much? and who can now doubt, that every future year 
will present some new planet in the historical firmament ? 


Our author’s series of chapters on early Egyptian History, &c., 
are not completed in the numbers of ‘‘ The New World,” that have 
been sent to us. These contain, however, all the preliminary matter 
which he considers necessary to the clear comprehension of the pale- 
ography of his subject, from the remotest times to the accession of 
the 16th dynasty of Diospolitans. In his future discourses, a number 
of remaining subjects, which he considers will be interesting to the 
public, are to be taken up. 

We have only now to say, that in his chapters, Mr. Gliddon has 
availed himself of all the productions of the learned in Egyptian 
archeology, that have come within his reach; that he has displayed 
a great liking for his subject, both by his care and earnestness,—his 
perseverance and his glow; and that the result is a very interesting 
and instructive work. 
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Art. I1.—Reminiscences of Syria, and Fragments of a Journal 
and Letters from the Holy Land. By Lieut.-Col. E. Naprer, late 
Forty-sixth Regiment, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. Newby. 


Ir has been said that all the Napiers are brave and clever fellows ; 
but how many this al/ comprises, or how nearly each is related to 
the house of Merchiston, famous as the seat of the inventor of Loga- 
rithms, we stop not to inquire. Certain it is, however, that there is 
hardly any end to the soldiers and sailors who claim the appellation ; 
and still more certain, that their gallant deeds have seldom of late 
years allowed a period to pass without emblazoning the pages of its 
history. Nor is the name undistinguished in the ranks of those who 
brandish the quill. There are even several Colonel Napiers who 
figure on paper, with about as much of family character as they have 
displayed in the field; nor need we go farther than the book before 
us, for spirited writing, manly thought, and valuable contribution 
both. to the literature of narrative, and the science of geography. — 

Liecutenant-Colonel Napier is the son of “ the fighting old Commo- 
dore ;” and there is clearly no degeneracy. There is a striking like- 
ness in this, did the kinship show no farther,—that he is a man of 
facts, ready action, and rattling manner. He is frank, open spoken, 
has a sufficient assurance, and is not, we should say, any more than 
the father, over careful whom he may offend when he has anything 
to say or do that at the moment suits his fancy. 

The Colonel had contracted a severe fever while serving at Gib- 
raltar, and returning to England, retired to Hampshire to recruit 
his health. Nor was he yet the man that he had been, when he 
received a characteristic notice and command from the “ old commo- 
dore,” dated September, 1840, and from ‘“ Head-quarters of the 
Army of Lebanon.” The letter ran in this fashion: ‘ My dear 
Edward,—I have hoisted my broad pendant on Mount Lebanon, 
and mean to advance against the Egyptians with a considerable force 
under my command. You may be of use here: therefore, go to Sir 
John Macdonald, and ask him to get leave for you to join me with- 


out delay.—Your affectionate father, CHARLES NAPIER. 
“To Major E. Napier, 46th Regt.” 


The Major was as prompt as the father was peremptory; and 
having without delay waited on the Adjutant-General, was informed 
that an endeavour would be made to overcome any informalities that 
might be in the case, and that no time was to be lost. 

The leave asked was granted, and off started the Major. But he 
did not catch the Commodore in time, at least not before the capture 
of Acre, and the more daring and successful exploits had been 
achieved. However, he personally visited the scenes of conflict, and 
gives an account, soldierlike yet humane, of a spectacle, that offers 
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an impressive comment upon the text,—‘“‘ glorious war.” Acre is 
the scene. 


‘* War, bloody war,” may look very pretty on paper, and “ glory” sounds 
very fine; but, to appreciate the effects of the former, I would recommend 
Monsieur Thiers or my Lord Palmerston to moralize for an hour amidst the 
fragments of Acre, amusing themselves in the meanwhile by raking out the 
half-putrid remains of mortality from under the still reeking and smoulder- 
ing ruins, and then see with what gusto they could either sit down to 
dinner or pen a dispatch on the subject. 

We landed on the south side of the fortifications, which had been exposed 
to the fire of the Turkish ships and the smaller craft of the English fleet ; 
where the ramparts presented spectacles which astonished us. On entering 
the sallyport, immense heaps of muskets, guarded by a party of our marines, 
were the first trophies that met our view. These were the arms which had 
been given up by the Egyptians. Then the ramparts themselves, crum- 
bling to ruin, pierced everywhere with shot ; the guns dismounted, fractured, 
and split—merlons upset—embrasures filled with décombres —piles of shot, 
including chain and bar—with others still sticking in those parts of the 
ramparts which had been taken in reverse—with ever and anon a wide 
splash of dark-coloured hardened gore against some part of the rampart, or 
a dismantled gun-carriage spattered with brains and blood, told the fearful 
tale of death and destruction. As we advanced, breastworks of sand-bags, 
straw-baskets, containing earth, and traverses of timber whose interstices 
were filled with rubbish, showed that the science of defence had not been 
totally neglected, and led to the conclusion that probably the French ‘‘ Genie” 
had not here been idle. However, this, of course, is mere conjecture. 

As we advanced towards the Western defences, we overtopped the case- 
mated barracks and square, protected by the line-wall, and now only ten- 
anted by a few poor Egyptian women—who, huddled up in a corner, and 
shrouded in their veils, appeared to be mourning over their desolate con- 
dition—numerous carcases of donkeys, and a few Turkish soldiers, who 
were already quietly smoking the pipe of repose ; whilst parties of English 
sailors were busily collecting all the shot they could pick up to take on 
board their respective ships. 


More particulars : 


Decending into the town, and passing numerous magazines and depéts of 
all manner of ordnance, we entered the area of the chief mosque: but even 
the house of Allah had not been respected, as was evinced by its crumbling 
minars and tottering walls. We next proceeded to the hospital: here a 
melancholy sight presented itself: the wards were filled with sick and 
wounded, though in a much cleaner state and better order than I could have 
expected; but in the verandah we beheld the ghastly sight of ten or twelve 
bodies, some badly lacerated, others dreadfully emaciated, and undergoing 
the process of being sewed up in canvas preparatory to burial; while one 
sturdy fellow, with tucked-up sleeves, was busily employed in cleaning the 
corpses, and a barber was as assiduously engaged in shaving the crowns of 
the convalescents; which last circumstance, in the midst of this scene of 
death, presented to us, to say the least, rather a novel spectacle. 
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From hence we proceeded to view the locality of the grand explosion. 
which was probably the principal cause of the garrison evacuating the place 
and it certainly exceeded anything I could have conceived possible. For a 
space of about 200 yards in diameter, where once stood the magazine, all 
now is bare; the very fragments of stone and masonry appear as if ground 
to dust by the terrific shock. The only object which seems to have escaped 
destruction is the stem of a solitary date-tree ; whose “ leaf-crowned head”’ 
still gracefully waves amidst the surrounding desolation, so forcibly mani- 
fested in the very air we breathe, charged as it is with the effluvia arising 
from the mouldering remains of poor humanity, now trodden under our 


feet. 


Colonel Napier’s advantages and opportunities were peculiar, in 
as far as regarded what was to be seen and done after his arrival. 
Ae was not only introduced to all the principal officers and diplo- 
matic personages who were opposed to the Egyptians, but he had 
duties to perform as well as curiosities to satisfy, which led him 
through districts of the country, that are wild and seldom trodden 
by strangers, on account of the besetting dangers. He not merely 
made excursions to the cities and places more resorted to by travel- 
lers, but to others in the course of divergences out of and beyond 
the usual routes. Amongst his duties was that of commanding a 
Turkish party, whose business was to keep an outlook on the where- 
abouts of the Egyptian army. This, however, was a rascally band, 
that would not come to close quarters with the enemy, each choosing 
rather to take his own way and be off- Napier was afterwards 
employed with the Sultan’s more regular troops, and throughout the 
various marches, manoeuvres, and stratagies that characterized the 
conduct of the Turkish force against the formidable Ibrahim Pacha. 
At length the convention with Mehemet Ali put a stop to the mili- 
tary operations. The gallant Colonel was also sent to Egypt on 
affairs connected with the evacuation of Syria; and another publica- 
tion is to be a result of this mission. In fact he is evidently a ready 
writer; nor is he unused to the trade, as witness his “‘ Seenes and 
Sports in Foreign Lands,” and other volumes. 

The present work supplies a good deal which neither his father’s 
narrative nor the publication of Mr. Hunter touches. This arises 
In a great measure from the superior opportunities which the Colo- 
nel’s military position afforded him, with regard to periods, spots, 
and incidents, which the others could not speak of from immediate 
observation. But there appears to us also to be some distinctive 
traits in the book. Admitting that it is too frequently loaded with 
quotation; that there might have been a more natural and clear dis- 
posal and arrangement of the substance and matter in his reminis- 
cences, notes, and letters; and that a little more pains might have 
given an elegance to many passages, without detracting from their 
graphic force and soldierlike spirit, we have to add, that while the 
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Colonel isan improvement upon the Commodore in manner and discreet- 
ness, he surpasses the otherin regard to weight of matter and apt appre- 
hension ; and that although there may be diffusion and an enfecbling 
discursiveness in many parts, yet solid materials are easily discernible, 
and no weariness experienced in tracing them out or testing their 
amount. The book upon the whole is pleasing and informing; the 
character of the man being stamped on every page,—always of itself 
an agreeable and useful study; while the geographical facts and 
novelties which it places before you have a scientific value. 

Our extracts shall be but few. What has already been given lets 
one see something of the writer, and also of Acre in a state of frag- 
ments. We next invite attention to a sketch of the General and 
the Commodore at Beyrout. 


The Seraglio itself had been appointed by Sir Charles Smith for his own 
accommodation and that of the officers who accompanied him from Gibraltar ; 
whilst the artillerymen, who formed part of the expedition, were quartered, 
some in an adjoining out-building, and the rest in a very good barrack near 
the harbour. 

On entering his apartment, we found Sir Charles reclining on a camp- 
couch, still suffering from the injury he had received on his foot during the 
explosion at Acre, but quite unchanged in appearance or dress from what I 
had remembered him at Gibraltar: his marked features were still shaded by 
the broad-brimmed Spanish ‘sombrero ;” whilst the braided blue shell 
jacket and brown “* contrabandista calzones” appeared to be the very iden- 
tical ones he used in former days to sport at the bull-fights of Algesiras. 
Nor was the Commodore behind him as to originality of appearance: the 
old shovel-shaped cocked-hat stuck ‘‘ athwart ship” was a full match for the 
**calanez ;” whilst his short shrunken nether garments and threadbare coat, 
adorned with a couple of rusty ‘‘ swabs,” could have been fairly pitched 
against the round jacket and “‘ calzones.” In fact, a stranger might ltave 
gone far ere he had an opportunity of beholding two such specimens of 


England’s Army and Navy as were now personified in the hero of Tarifa, 
and him of Cape St. Vincent. 


The Colonel, from more than one passage in his Reminiscences, 
leads us to suppose that he is apt at learning languages, at least those 
of the East. His experience in India, however, may have lent him 
certain facilities, especially where speech and manners are recipro- 
cally illustrative. He was very lucky too in some of his Syrian 
introductions; for example, to a Greek Christian family, where he 
had sundry tutors, some of them of the most attractive and effective 


description. The following passage gives us not merely anotice of 
his studies, but of daily life: 


Giorgio was the only member of the family who spoke an European lan- 
guage: it, therefore became, on every account, desirable to obtain as soon 
as possible a smattering of Arabic; and to this I diligently applied. 
Before breakfast,-my time was taken up in conning over the now, to me, 
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interesting leaves of a Syrian grammar, or learning by heart the words and 
dialogues I had written down the previous day, and adding to my stock of 
numerous Arabic compliments, wherewith to greet the ladies on their first 
appearance in the morning; which event never took place till after our 
usually late breakfast. * a . is 

An hour or two was next devoted with Giorgio to the perusal of an 
Arabic Testament; at the end of which time, he, on getting tired, usually 
went to ‘‘Shimel Howha,” or to take the air; and I adjourned, with my 
books and narghili, to the ladies’ apartment, where on Persian carpets and 
piles of cushions, they were by this time settled for the day, busily engaged 
with their needles; and I soon found the lessons they imparted of much 
more avail than either the instruction of Giorgio or the Arabic grammar 
and dictionary. In this female academy I was often joined by my com- 
panion Hunter; who, however, eschewed the more abstruse part of the 
studies: but our progress was so rapid, that before a month had elapsed, 
not only could we understand every thing that was said in common conver- 
sation, but even managed, @ notre facon, to make suitable replies ; whilst 
our fair instructresses showed great aptitude in retaining whatever English 
sentences we took the trouble to teach them. 

At the first commencement of my residence among them, when any 
visiters were announced, my fair friends used invariably to effect a hasty 
retreat; and the very name of a Mahomedan, or ‘‘ Tourco,” would make 
them vanish like smoke. To my European acquaintances they, however, 
got gradually accustomed, and would often join the party when either 
Captain Laué, or my friends Ramsay and Davenport, of the Commissariat, 
were present. 

Ramsay was a particular favourite, not only with Giorgio’s family, but, 
from his agreeable and conciliating manners, with the natives in general, 
and indeed with every one who had the advantage of his acquaintance : and 
occasionally, in the evening, he would bring up his conjuring-apparatus and 
amuse a large circle of astonished Syrians by his tricks and sleight-of-hand. 
The day was generally concluded by a reunion of the friends of the family ; 
who, seated cross-legged on Persian rugs or low divan, would, over a cup 
of coffee and the ever-bubbling narghili, gravely talk over and discuss the 
events of the day. Occasionally, Assaade and his wife, with one or two of 
the female friends of ‘‘ Madame” Giummal or of her daughters, would join 
our evening circle; when sherbet and coffee, served up in small filagree 
cased cups, conversation and smoke, were generally the order of the night. 


One sample more: we see in it the gallant author roughing it both 
for danger on the road, or indoor disease : 


Whilst knocking about alone, far from all medical aid, in a country where 
virulent fevers and dysentery are far from uncommon, [| always carried with 
me a stock of medicine contained in one holster, whilst the other was counter- 
balanced by a capital double-barrelled pistol; thus ever ready either to kill 
or cure. 

My medical readers will no doubt smile at my practice in the healing art ; 
but as I always found it efficacious, I will give it pro bono publico in spite of 
the sneers of the professional sons of Galen. In the first place, I generally 
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had my medicine-chest furnished with a flask of the best brandy, a tourni- 
quet lancet, a few calomel pills, doses of Epsom: salts, and a small vial of 
laudanum. Incase of fever, I always tried starvation; and if this did not 
succeed, the calomel was put into requisition. For diarrhcea, a glass of stiff 
hot grog with a few drops of laudanum, if taken over night, and followed 
by a copious draught of boiled milk next morning, drunk as hot as possible, 
and abstinence from all nourishment save thick rice water, generally acted as 
an effectual stopper, if the disease were taken in time; and if not, and if 
any signs of inflammation showed themselves, calomel and bleeding became 
the order of the day. By following these simple remedies, my patients 
always recovered, and without an apothecarys bill. 


The Colonel’s Egypt, although the land be wearifully traversed, 
and its ruler served up in numberless portraitures, will, we question 
not, form a suitable companion in sundry respects to the present 
volumes, and will be cordially welcomed by all who have perused 
his Syria. 


Art. IF.—Views of the Statics of the Human Chest, Animal Heat, 
and Determinations of the Blood to the Head. By Juttus JEFFREYS, 
F.R.S., formerly of the Medical Staff in India, &c. Highley. 


THERE are many curious as well as practical passages in these Views ; 
but there is also much that addresses itself properly to the profes- 
sional or scientific student. Mr. Jeffreys thinks in an original man- 
ner on a variety of points; appearing to have instituted experiments 
that comparatively few have dreamed of, and not very many have 
had as good opportunities for pursuing. We must observe, how- 
ever, that he deals more boldly in conjecture, and in conclusions for 
which, whether right or wrong, there is an insufficiency of clearly 
ascertained facts, than is altogether philoscphical. Perhaps he is 
prone to affect novelty; or at least to exert an unusual ingenuity, 
where a doctrine is to be fortified and carried out to the utmost 
extent. 

But with the drawbacks which the general reader may fancy he 
discovers in the volume, certain it is that it is uncommonly sugges- 
tive, while many of its pages are distinguished for the striking infor- 
mation they contain. 

The work is divided into three sections, each having its theory to 
substantiate, at the same time pointing to practical means as well as 
ends. First, Mr. Jeffreys treats of the Statics of the Chest; this 
portion offering, we should imagine, the most interesting reasoning 
to be met with in the book, to the medical reader. ‘The statics 
necessarily treat of the quality and the quantity of the air introduced 
into and residing in the lungs, and the process which obtains in its 
purification of the blood. Now our author differs from his prede- - 
cessors in this—that instead of admitting that the atmospheric air 
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inspired comes directly and intimately into connexion with the ves- 
sels and air-cells of the extremely important organ, the lungs,—and 
that by the act of respiration the venous or purple blood is changed 
into the arterial or bright red, he maintains that there is always in 
the chest a far greater quantity of air than we draw in; therefore, 
fresh air is not constantly brought into contact with the lungs, 
impure air being resident. 

The air which may exist in the chest of a healthy person may 
consist, he says, of four kinds; and these kinds he measures, accord- 
ing to their average contents in cubic inches, as follows :— 

1. Residual air.—This amounts to 120, and in terms of a muscu- 
lar law cannot be expelled from the chest by any act of expiration. 
It even remains in the body after death. 2. Supplementary air.— 
Its proportion is 130. It can be expelled by a strong effort, and its 
final departure is the act of expiring. 3. The breath, which is the 
air continually inspired and expired, being 26 of the cubic inches. 
And, lastly, complementary air, which in ordinary cases is absent, 
but which can be inspired by an act of the will and an effort. It 
would not be very easy to popularize the reasoning, or to give a 
clear summary of the experiments by which this theory is sought to 
be established. Some of his more forcible arguments are of an ana- 
tomical nature ; others proceed on the evidence afforded by the gene- 
ral economy of the human structure. For example, to the objection 
that, according to the present theory, the air-cells and vessels of the 
lungs would never be visited by air of the freshness requisite for duly 
oxydating the blood, we have this answer : 


The reply to this is, that, whatever may be our preconceived notions 
respecting the presence of fresh air in the cells, the statics of the case render 
it impossible it should ever be there under ordinary circumstances. They 
assure us, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that it is resident air only which 
moves into and out of the cells in the action of the chest. It is this resident 
air which performs all the duty of oxydating the blood, and which receives 
from the blood its eliminated carbonic acid and watery vapour. The air of 
respiration performs no direct duty in connexion with the blood. In its 
fresh state it does not come even near to the cells; its duty is altogether 
indirect ; its action is to ventilate the chest gradually, from above downwards, 
and to receive the impurities gradually brought up from below, exchanged 
for an equal bulk of more recent air, conveyed, in the manner described, 
from above. 


And this is the reply to the question, why should such impure air 
be always resident in the lungs ? 

As we proceed from the larger air-tubes onwards through their numerous 
ramifications, till we are lost in searching out the delicate cells, do we not 
find the pulmonary membrane lining the way, commencing comparatively 
thick and tough, and getting finer and finer, until at last it becomes too 
delicate to be clearly discovered, a mere film, overspread by equally delicate 
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blood-vessels? Again, though the greater part of the business of oxydating 
the blood appears to be carried on in the cells, we are not to suppose that 
the extensive surface of membrane expanded over the lengthened and infi- 
nitely numerous tubes leading to the cells is unemployed. Such a view does 
not accord with the economy of means everywhere discernible in the body ; 
and it is opposed to the observed development of the blood-vessels, which 
travel along with the tubes, and spread their minute branches over them, in 
the same way as, at the extremity of their course, they do over the cells. 

There can’ be no doubt, that in tubes where the pulmonary membrane 
grows thin enough, there the air begins to penetrate through it, and to act 
on the blood circulating over such tubes. Let us suppose the action pro- 
ceeds with due activity at some given distance in the lungs, where the pul- 
monary membrane has a certain thickness, and the air in the tubes a certain 
percentage, say eighteen. If such a proportion of oxygen acts with due 
activity through a membrane of such a given thickness, could we refuse 
assent to the probability were it net a fact absolute), that, as the membrane 
grew more and more delicate, less and less oxygen should be found in the 
air, until in the cells the proportion of oxygen should be reduced so far as 
to guard against injurious activity in the process, where an infinitely delicate 
membrane only was interposed between the air and the minute blood-vessels? 
Assuredly, if, where the membrane was much thicker, the progress went on 
with due activity, its activity would become far above what was due, when 
the membrane became of extreme tenuity, unless the quantity of oxygen 
in the air fell in proportion, unless the air became as it were diluted in 
proportion. 


There are far more practical matters in the volume, although to 
the gentlemen who profess the healing art, supposing Mr. Jefireys’ 
theory to be sound, there must be guidances of the last importance 
in what he promulgates relative to the chest and lungs. How 
momentous in the treatment of consumption must a correct know- 
ledge on these grand points prove! But when we just now spoke 
of the practical passages, allusion was made to the mere general and 
unmedical reader. And to him there is a good deal that is instruc- 
tive as well as engaging in these pages. 

In accordance with the views laid down concerning the far greater 
capacity of the chest than is required for the breath alone, and also 
to the further doctrine that a great proportion of this capacity is but 
rarely occupied; together with other facts and laws in the statics of 
the chest which the author recognizes,—such as that the more sup- 
plementary air is retained, and also the more complementary air is 
supplied, the better for vigorous breathing and the health of the 
lungs,—the following hints and directions are given: 


During exercise, and especially during considerable exertion, we know 
that the hurried circulation of blood through the lungs calls for a more co- 
pious supply of air. To command a range for a deeper respiration, we must 
either breathe out some of the resident air, and add the room thus gained 
to the previous range of the respiration,—or, retaining in our chests the 
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same quantity of resident air, we must increase the respiratory range by in- 
truding upon the complemental space. 

This is no trifling distinction. What is vulgarly termed “ being in breath,” 
and its opposite “not in breath,” appears mainly to depend upon these dif- 
ferent modes of increasing our respiration. An unpractised runner, for 
instance, tries to relieve himself by the former method; but he soon feels 
the consequence of letting out too much of his resident air, and drawing in 
too deeply atmospheric air, fully oxygenous, and perhaps also cold. He 
gets out of breath: that is, when he wants more air than usual, he cannot 
take in so much; a kind of asthmatic spasm prevents him from getting air 
enough down, although the chest is not really much more than half full. 
On the other hand, by practice he instinctively learns to keep adding air to 
that already present, and to breathe nearer to the top of his chest. He can 
then respire deeply without drawing in the fresh air too suddenly and too far 
into the lungs. Also, by increasing the quantity of resident air, his cells 
are more fully expanded, there is more surface of action, and the blood-ves- 
sels are rendered less tortuous still, by which they admit, with less distress, 
of the quickened circulation through them. 


So much for the rules which runners should observe. But there 
is more in the facts which Mr. Jeffreys’ observations and experiments 
appear to have opened up to him; for while he teaches that the 
higher you breathe the better, he also deduces that not only do per- 
sons with a full chest illustrate this naturally, but that the enviable 
capacity and action may in part be acquired,—may to some extent be 
commanded, through the developments that accompany judicious 
exercise as well as occupations similarly favourable. 


Muscular exertion tends greatly to establish a permanently fuller state of 
the chest. The extent to which the chief muscles of the trunk of the body 
are inserted into, or have their origin from the walls of the chest, is one 
cause of this. In order that such muscles should act with power, we have 
to draw in a larger quantity of air than usual] ; and when we want to make 
a considerable effort, as in lifting a heavy weight, we have to close the wind- 
pipe and detain all this air in the chest. The walls of the chest, the ribs, 
&c., then are stiffly supported by this bed of air, like a distended bladder, or 
air-cushion. In this way, the chest can support a great pressure, and forms 
a firm basis for the vigorous action of the muscles attached to it. When 
longer-continued but not so strenuous efforts are made, as in carrying a more 
moderate weight for some distance, and even in active walking without any 
load, a man still keeps his chest more than usually distended: holding the 
air in for a time exceeding the period of an ordinary breath, and then let- 
ting it out to take in a fresh stock of complementary air, (to use the term 
adopted, ) to give stiffness to his chest. 

Now this action being frequently repeated, must and does have the effect 
of establishing a permanently fuller state of the chest. It is, in fact, the 
rendering a person “ broad-chested ;” the connexion of which with vigour 
is too striking to be overlooked even by the uninformed, who do not fail to 
see the fuller condition of the chest, though without an acquaintance with 
the manner in which it is brought about, or in which it is advantageous. 
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In such vigorous persons, then, the supplementary air becomes larger, a 
portion of the complementary space being added to it, and then ordinary 
respiration takes place on the top of this increased supplementary quantity. 
That this is true, we may satisfy ourselves by measuriug the quantity of air 
such a person can breathe out, and comparing it with that breathed out b 
a person of sedentary habits. We shall find that the volume of the air du- 
rably resident in the chest is much larger in the former, the comparison being 
made between two persons of the same bulk. 


Further illustration; the case of those who are doomed to a seden- 
tary life, and who are obliged to lean over their work, being given. 
By constant doubling of the trunk, they have to do with a smaller 
quantity of resident air in their chests than is necessary; while the 
air of respiration is introduced deeper in the lungs than is proper, 
proving exciting to tubes too delicate to receive it, on account of its 
full quantity of oxygen and of its temperature. There are other 
consequences, with a powerful appeal on the mad fashion of over- 
lacing: 


The distress which the presence of pure air produces in tubes intended to 
receive only mixed air, leads such persons to accustom themselves to do with 
less breath than is natural. It is quite an error to think that their chests, at 
the time, will not contain more breath on account of the position ; for if they 
were to breathe out still more of the resident air, they might leave more 
room for breath than the volume of the breath ever requires, and yet keep 
their chests within the confined limits they had been reduced to. The truth 
of this may be noticed whenever a medical man or friend remonstrates with 
a girl on account of her tight-lacing. One whose folly has nearly reduced 
her figure to that of an insect, and whose countenance betrays the state of 
her lungs, will yet be able to show that her stays are ‘‘ quite loose,” by 
thrusting her hand between them and her body. Many a friend is deceived, 
as well as the self-destroyer, by this demonstration. All it proves is, that 
there is yet some supplementary air in the lungs, which, breathed out at the 
moment of the demonstration, leaves quite enough room for a respiration of 
full amount to be earried on for the time, and even for the stays all the while 
to be made to appear loose about the chest. 


The suggestions for the attention of orators, and especially when 
the demands of eloquence impose the employment of long sentences 
as well as long discourses, exhibit interesting physiological reasons, 
which we have no doubt many who figure in the pulpit, at the bar, 
and in the senate would do wisely to ponder. 


The collateral but very important duty of the chest in speaking, especially 
in oratory, requires the command of both the supplementary and comple- 
mentary spaces. ‘The duration of an act of expiration is greatly increased 
in giving expression to a long sentence. The chest has to be nearly filled 
with air: the air, occupying almost the whole of the complementary space, 
is i. t spoken forth, then that of the region of the breath; and in a long 
sentence, forcibly uttered, a large demand is also made upon the supplemen- 
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tary air. But for this long range, there could be no powerful eloquence. 
At the same time, a loud voice and long sentences make so frequent and 
large demands on the supplementary stock, as to subject delicate portions of 
the pulmonary membrane to the frequent presence of undiluted air, against 
which the supplementary air was especially provided as their natural protec- 
tion. Hence these efforts either by degrees inure such delicate parts as are 
visited by the inhaled air to its action,—or, as too frequently happens, the 
air gains the better of them; irritation is excited; and, if the efforts are 
persevered in, disease is established. By employing very short sentences, 
and by habituating the chest to receive a full complementary quantity of air, 
that quantity, together with the ordinary region of breath, will be found to 
suffice ; so that the resident air need not ever be intruded upon. It is of 
great importance in such cases, that this resident stock should be also of full 
quantity ; occupying steadily its protective position ; there receiving all the 
impulses of quickly-inhaled breath; duly modifying the portion of it re- 
tained ; and gradually incorporating it into itself as resident air before con- 
veying it down into the cells. It is probable, that many a preacher might 
continue in his vocation by carefully attending to this simple rule. Indeed 
many, no doubt, practise it instinctively as a matter of experience, without 
inquiring into the physiological reason. 


In the second section of his work, Mr. Jeffreys treats of the gene- 
ration of Animal Heat. His conclusions here amount to this doctrine, 
that the production of the element is much greater in a cold climate, 
than under intense heat, even when the consumption of food is alike. 
The third part addresses itself very particularly to English gentlemen 
who are getting into their years, and very especially to those who 
are bald, with the view of guarding them against apoplexy. A Hin- 
doo practice seems to have had a share in suggesting the novelty 
upon the subject of this portion of the volume,—the Determination 
of Blood to the Head. In that Eastern clime they keep the head 
warm and the feet cool; and according to a very sound principle, as 
our author argues; for the heat passes off more readily and speedily 
in the unclothed than the clothed parts of the body. 

From the account we have given, as well as the examples, it will be 
seen that the Views have novelty and curious points in them. We 
only further observe that the volume confirms an opinion which we 
have long entertained, viz. that there are a great number of unsettled 
matters within the domain of medical science and practice. Theor 
has overturned theory; nor can we guess when there will be a fixity 
of principles and details —intelligible doctrines and methods in which 
common sense apprehension will uniformly agree with elaborate pro- 
fessional investigation. 
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Art. 1V.—Letters from New York. By Maria Cuttp. Bentley. 


TWADDLE, lack-a-daisical sentiment, and what we take to be a spe- 
cimen of the highest sort of Yankee tenderness run through this 
book, with now and then clever sketches and sensible things happily 
given. It will be our business to pluck several specimens of the 
latter commodity, after having delivered ourselves, however, of cer- 
tain censures, called for by the false principles, the unhealthy sym- 
pathies, and the sickly style of much of the book. 

Mrs. Child, it is said, has written volumes which are popular in 
America; and many of her present sketches smack at Magazine 
practice. She is exceedingly discursive,—wandering from New York 
with the wilfulness of an indulged truant; but still more offending 
you by the habit of giving tender distresses, confessions and attesta- 
tions about her own emotions, and transcendental opinions instead 
of realities and solid, or even the light, information one looks for, ac- 
cording to the promise of the title page. 

There is little hope for American literature so long as this is a 
pares species of writing: Let us see how Mrs. Child professes to 

e affected, and the kind of philosophy which this woman of feeling 
expresses upon a subject, than which none is graver, and none de- 
manding a more watchful and deeply grounded settlement; for it 
involves the question of capital punishments. We find in one letter 
such high-flown nonsense yet dangerous sentimentality as the fol- 
lowing: ‘To-day I cannot write of beauty; for I am sad and 
troubled. Heart, head, and conscience, are all in battlement against, 
the savage customs of my time. By and by the law of love, like oil 
upon the waters, will calm my surging sympathies and make the cur- 
rent flow more calmly, though none the less deep or strong. But to- 
day, do not ask me to love governor, sheriff, or constable, or any man 
who defends capital punishment. I ought to do it, for genuine love 
enfolds even murderers with its blessings. By to-morrow, I think, 
I can remember them without bitterness; but to-day I cannot love 
them; on my soul I cannot.” 

In the first place we do not believe a word about all this down- 
heartedness on the occasion, nor of all this intense sympathy. We 
cannot credit that even Mrs. Child has schooled herself into such an 
unnatural state of mind as to enfold a murderer with her blessings. 
However, we need not waste time in speculating of the lady; it is 
the doctrine and tendency that require notice. We learn that all 
_ the professed pain of heart, head, and conscience,—all the inability 
to love governor, sheriff, constable, and the finisher of the law,— 
that all the soul-bitterness arose from the fact that Mr. John Colt 
had been ordered for execution, and that on the morning of the very 
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black and sorrowful day on which the lady could not write of beauty, 
nor love the officials—*on her soul she could not,—Mr. Colt had 
cheated the executioner, by giving the finishing stroke with his own 
hand. But, of course, according to the sentence, John would have 
been hanged had he not anticipated the rope, and consequently Mrs. 
Child’s feelings and argument as respects the governor, &c., were 
not a whit affected by the turn which the affair took. 

No, her grounds remain the same; and she backs these with addi- 
tional suggestions. ‘‘To me,” she declares, ‘‘ human life seems so 
sacred a thing, that its violent termination always fills me with hor- 
ror, whether perpetrated by an individual or a crowd; whether done 
contrary to law and custom, or according to law and custom. Why 
John C. Colt should be condemned to an ignominious death for an 
act of resentment altogether unpremeditated, while men, who deli- 
berately, and with malice aforethought, go out to murder another for 
some insulting word, are judges and senators in the land, and favourite 
candidates for the President’s chair, is more than I can comprehend.” 

Not to waste words about the want of parallelism in a case where 
a man massacres you when altogether unconscious of danger, or at 
least unforethinking of it, and that of a couple of persons deliberately 
going out to shoot bullets at one another,—what did the function- 
aries of the executive do, or intend to do, in the case of Mr. John C. 
Colt? Why, it was resolved to fulfil the law of the land,—of a 
land of bpasted freedom, and in which every citizen is presumed to 
have a voice, an influence,—and Mrs. Child amongst the rest. The 
governor, sheriff, &c., were therefore no more to be blamed than 
George the Third was in his times, who felt and acted as the majo- 
rity, or at least the law-makers, did. But, then, argues our morbid 
sentimentalist, it is society that ought to be blamed far more severely 
than your Colts. Be it so; set about reforming the entire commu- 
nity,—a process which may be greatly retarded by poisonous or false 
sympathies; but do not in the meanwhile allow murderers to escape 
until that great end is achieved,—for this would be a terrible draw- 
back, and to outward showing, at any rate, more barbarous in its 
modes, than the insidious infection of such morbidity as Mrs. Child 
strives to circulate ; do not enfold them with your blessings, however 
fervently you may pray for mercy from above upon their heads and 
souls. On the contrary, catch and subject them to that punishment 
which as an example will be most wholesome for the interests of the 
many, and serve most effectually to render the perpetration of crime, 
even the slightest as well as the highest, a stranger in the land and 
among the nations. 

This is the rational, the beneficent, and the needed mode; instead 
of cherishing puling sentimentalism, and giving way to surges of 
sympathy, in behalf of such savage members of society as Colt, who, 
When applied to by an ill-fated creditor for payment of a debt, 
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murdered the man,—afterwards cutting the body into pieces, and 
pickling st, in order, no doubt, that it might be disposed of as the 
circumstances of secrecy suggested. He was, however, detected; the 
result the reader knows. And this is the man that Mrs. Child would 
hug, would enfold with blessings! 

Mr. Colt’s case, and the lady’s talk about it, will enable our 
readers to judge of the more offensive features and style of the 
volume. Upon the lesser sins, and those merely of a literary nature, 
such as the habit of digressing, and filling the ear with nothings, we 
do not dwell, but hasten to a pleasanter performance, viz., to present 
a few passages, that both for matter and manner will be acceptable. 

New York being the proclaimed theme of the book, one naturally 
expects to have a good deal said of the city as such, and in the shape 
of a panoramic picture. Well, then, here is part of the sketch, and 
a specimen of the colouring, in answer to the question, ‘* What is 
now my opinion of this great Babylon ?” 


Well, Babylon remains the same as then. The din of crowded life, and 
the eager chase for gain, still run through its streets, like the perpetual mur- 
mur ofa hive. Wealth dozes on French couches, thrice piled, and canopied 
with damask ; while poverty camps on the dirty pavement, or sleeps off its 
wretchedness in the watch-house. There, amid the splendour of Broadway, 
sits the blind negro beggar, with horny hand and tattered garments, while 
opposjte to him stands the stately mansion of the slave trader, still plying his 
bloody trade, and laughing to scorn the cobweb laws, through which the 
strong can break so easily. In Wall-street, and elsewhere, Mammon, as 
usual, coolly calculates his chance of extracting a penny from war, pestilence, 
and famine ; and Commerce, with her loaded drays, and jaded skeletons of 
horses, is busy as ever “ fulfilling the world’s contract with the devil.”” The 
noisy discord of the street-cries gives the ear no rest; and the weak voice of 
weary childhood often makes the heart ache for the poor little wanderer, 
prolonging his task far into the hours of night. Sometimes, the harsh 
sounds are pleasantly Varied by some feminine voice, proclaiming, in musical 
cadence, ‘‘ Hot corn! hot corn!” with the poetic addition of “ Lily-white 
corn! Buy my lily-white corn!” 


Mrs. Child now goes on to say that she likes the city better than 
ever, being like the Lady’s Delight, ‘‘ ever prone to take root.” One 
of its features is that of motleyness,—another of never-ceasing 
change. 


In a great metropolis like this, nothing is more observable than the infi- 
nite varieties of character. Almost without effort, one may happen to find 
himself, in the course of a few days, beside the Catholic kneeling before the 
cross, the Mohammedan bowing to the east, the Jew veiled before the ark of 
the testimony, the Baptist walking into the water, the Quaker keeping his 
head covered in the presence of dignitaries and solemnities of all sorts, and 
the Mormon quoting from the Golden Book which he has never seen. More, 
perhaps, than any other city, except Paris or New Orleans, this is a place of 
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rapid fluctuation, and never-ceasing change. A large portion of the popula- 
tion are like mute actors, who tramp across the stage in pantomime or page- 
ant, and are seen no more. The enterprising, the curious, the reckless, and 
the criminal, flock hither from all quarters of the world, as to a common 
centre, whence they can diverge at pleasure. Where men are little known, 
they are imperfectly restrained; therefore, great numbers here live with 
somewhat of that wild licence which prevails in times of pestilence. Life is 
a reckless game, and death is a business transaction. Warehouses of ready- 
made coffins, stand beside warehouses of ready-made clothing, and the shroud 
is sold with spangled opera-dresses. Nay, you may chance to see exposed 
at sheriffs’ sales, in public squares, piles of coffins, like nests of boxes, one 
within another, with a hole bored in the topmost lid to sustain the red flag 
of the auctioneer, who stands by, describing their conveniences and merits, 
with all the exaggerating eloquence of his tricky trade. There is something 
impressive, even to painfulness, in this dense crowding of human existence, 
this mercantile familiarity with death. 


We have observed nothing in the volume that will more strike 
the curious as well as the romantic reader, than the story of Julia 
Pell. Nothing out of the United States could possibly be met with 
to match the scene and the characters which it places before us. 

A friend of Mrs. Child, when passing a Methodist chapel, heard 
such loud and earnest noises issuing therefrom, that she stepped in 
to satisfy her curiosity. She there beheld a coloured woman holding 
forth to a full audience; and the account she gave of the scene 
induced our authoress to seek an interview with the preacher, who 
was the actual Julia Pell herself, of Philadelphia. The account 


proceeds,— 


I learned from her that her father was one of the innumerable tribe of 
fugitives from slavery, assisted by that indefatigable friend of the oppressed, 
Isaac T. Hopper. This was quite a pleasant surprise to the benevolent old 
gentleman, for he was not aware that any of Zeek’s descendants were living ; 
and it was highly interesting to him to find one of them in the person of 
this female Whitfield. Julia never knew her father by the name of Zeek ; 
for that was his appellation in slavery, and she had only known him as a 
freeman. Zeek, it seems, had been “sold running,” as the term is; that is, 
a purchaser had given a very small part of his original value, taking the risk 
of not catching him. In Philadelphia, a coloured man, named Samuel 
Johnson, heard a gentleman making inquiries concerning a slave called Zeek, 
whom he had “ bought running.” ‘I know him very well,” said Samuel ; 
‘as well as I do myself; he’s a good-for-nothing chap ; and you'll be better 
without him than with him.” ‘ Do you think so?” “ Yes, if you gave 
what you say for him; it was a bite—that’s all. He’s a lazy, good-for- 
nothing dog; and you’d better sell your right in him the first chance you 
get.” After some further talk, Samuel acknowledged that Zeek was his 
brother. The gentleman advised him to buy him; but Samuel protested 
that he was such a lazy, vicious dog, that he wanted nothing to do with him. 
The gentleman began to have so bad an opinion of his bargain, that he 
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offered to sell the fugitive for sixty dollars. Samuel, with great apparent 
indifference, accepted the terms, and the necessary papers were drawn. 
Isaac T. Hopper was in the room during the whole transaction ; and the 
coloured man requested him to examine the papers to see that all was right. 
Being assured that everything was in due form, he inquired, “‘ And is Zeek 
now free?” ‘“ Yes, entirely free.” ‘‘ Suppose I was Zeek, and that was the 
man that bought me ; couldn’t he takeme?’’ ‘‘ Not any more than he could 
take me,” said Isaac. Assoon as Samuel received this assurance, he made 
a low bow to the gentleman, and, with additional fun in a face always roguish, 
said, ‘‘ Your servant, sir; I am Zeek.’ The roguishness characteristic of 
her father is reflected in some degree in Julia’s intelligent face ; but imagi- 
nation, uncultivated, yet highly poetic, is her leading characteristic. 


The following concerns both the educational studies of Julia for 
the ministry, and one of her pulpit displays : 


I asked Julia if she had ever tried to learn to read. She replied, “‘ Yes, 
ma’am, I tried once ; because I thought it would be such a convenience if I 
could read the Bible for myself. I made good progress, and in a short time 
could spell B-a-k-e-r as well as anybody. But it dragged my mind down. 
It dragged itdown. When I tried to think, everything scattered away like 
smoke, and I could do nothing but spell. Once I got up in an evening 
meeting to speak ; and when I wanted to say, ‘ Behold the days come,’ I 
began ‘ B-a—.’ I was dreadfully ashamed, and conciuded I'd give up trying 
to learn to read.” These and several other particulars I] learned of Julia at 
the house of Isaac T. Hopper. When about to leave us, she said she felt 
moved to pray. Accordingly, we all remained in silence while she poured 
forth a brief but very impressive prayer for her venerable host, of whom she 
spoke as ‘* that good old man, whom thou, O Lord, hast raised up to do such 
a blessed work for my down- trodden people.” Julia’s quiet, dignified, and 
even lady-like deportment in the parlour, did not seem at all in keeping with 
what I had been told of her in the pulpit, with a voice like a sailor at mast- 
head, and muscular action like Garrick in Mad Tom. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing I went to hear her for myself; and, in good truth, I consider the 
event as an era in my life never to be forgotten. Such an odd jumbling 
together of all sorts of ¢hings in Scripture, such wild fancies, beautiful, sub- 
lime, or grotesque, such vehemence of gesture, such dramatic attitudes, I 
never before heard and witnessed. I verily thought she would have leaped 
over the pulpit; and if she had, I was almost prepared to have seen her 
poise herself on unseen wings, above the wondering congregation. 


She was appropriately, even tastefully dressed. She began with 
great moderation, but gradually rose in her tones, until she arrived 
at the pitch of the Methodists; ; and this she sustained for an incre- 
dible time, without taking breath. Imagine the following, ‘‘ spoken 
without punctuation :” 


Silence in heaven! The Lord said to Gabriel, bid all the angels keep 
silence. Go up into the third heavens, and tell the archangels to hush their 
golden harps. Let the mountains be filled with silence. Let the sea stop 
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its roaring, and the earth be still. What’s the matter now? Why, man has 
sinned, and who shall save him? Let there be silence, while God makes 
search for a Messiah. Go down to the earth; make haste, Gabriel, and in- 
quire if any there are worthy; and Gabriel returned, and said, No, not one. 
Go search among the angels, Gabriel, and inquire if any there are worthy ; 
make haste, Gabriel; and Gabriel returned, and said, No, not one. But 
don’t be discouraged. Don’t be discouraged, fellow sinners. God arose in 
his majesty, and he pointed to his own right hand, and said to Gabriel, Be- 
hold! the Lion of the tribe of Judah; he alone is worthy. He shall redeem 
my people. You will observe, it was purely her own idea that silence 
reigned on earth and in heaven while search was made for a Messiah. It 
was a beautifully poetic conception, not unworthy of Milton. Her descrip- 
tion of the resurrection and the day of judgment must have been terrific to 
- most of her audience, and was highly exciting even to me, whose religious 
sympathies could never be roused by fear. Her figure looked strangely fan- 
tastic, and even supernatural, as she loomed up above the pulpit, to represent 
‘the spirits rising from their graves. So powerful was her rude eloquence, 
that it continually impressed me with grandeur, and once only excited a 
smile ; that was when she described a saint striving to rise, “ buried perhaps 
twenty feet deep, with three or four sinners a top of him.” 


She changed the theme and scene, and brought before the audience 
“the gospel ship, laden with saints, and bound for the -heavenly 
shore. ‘The majestic motion of a vessel on the heaving sea, and the 
fluttering of its pennon in the breeze, were imitated with wild grace- 
fulness by the motion of her hands.” 


It touched the strand. Oh! it was a pretty morning! and at the first 
tap of Heaven’s bell the angels came crowding round, to bid them welcome. 
There you and I shall meet, my beloved fellow travellers. Farewell— 
farewell; I have it in my temporal feelings that I shall never set foot in this 
New York again. Farewell on earth, but I shall meet you there,” pointing 
reverently upward. ‘* May we all be aboard that blessed ship.”’ Shouts 
throughout the audience, ‘‘ We will! we will!” Stirred by such responses, 
Julia broke out with redoubled fervour. ‘* Farewell-—farewell. Let the 
world say what they will of me, I shall surely meet you in Heaven’s broad 
bay. Hell clutched me, but it hadn’t energy enough to hold me. Farewell 
onearth. I shall meet you in the morning.” Again and again she tossed 
her arms abroad, and uttered her wild “‘ farewell ;”” responded to by the loud 
farewell of a whole congregation, like the shouts of an excited populace. 
Her last words were the poetic phrase, “I shall meet you in the morning !” 
Her audience were wrought up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm I ever wit- 
nessed. ‘‘That’s God’s truth!” “Glory!” ‘“* Amen!” “ Hallelujah!” re- 
sounded throughout the crowded house. Emotion vented itself in mur- 
muring, stamping, shouting, singing, and wailing. It was like the uproar of 
a sea lashed by the winds. 


Our last extract of all will exhibit Mrs. Child in a sensible mood, 
and with her usual felicitous command of language and _ illustration. 
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But what a sensitiveness and outcry had Mrs. Trollope, or any other 
English penciller, expressed the truths! 


It was the frequent remark of Mr. Combe, that of all nations whose heads 
he had ever an opportunity to observe, the Americans had the organ of vene- 
ration the least developed. No wonder that it is so. Instead of moss-grown 
ruins we have trim brick houses; instead of cathedrals with their ‘‘ dim re- 
ligious light,’’ we have new meeting houses, built on speculation, with four- 
and-twenty windows on each side, and at both ends, for the full enjoyment 
of cross lights; instead of the dark and echoing recesses of the cloister, we 
have ready-made coffins in the shop windows ; instead of the rainbow halo of 
poetic philosophy, we have Franklin’s Maxims for ‘‘ Poor Richard ;’’ and in 
lieu of kings divinely ordained, or governments heaven-descended, we have 
administrations turned in and out of office at every whirl of the ballot 
box. 

“This democratic experiment will prove a failure,” said an old-fashioned 
federalist ; ‘‘ before fifty years are ended, we shall be governed by a king in 
this country.”—‘‘ And where will you get the blood ?” inquired an Irishman, 
with earnest simplicity ; ‘sure you will have to send over the water to get 
some of the blood.” Whereupon irreverent listeners laughed outright, and 
asked wherein a king’s blood differed from that of an Irish ditch-digger. The 
poor fellow was puzzled. Could he have comprehended the question, 1 would 
have asked, ‘‘ and if we could import the kingly blood, how could we import 
the sentiment of loyalty ?” 

The social world, as well as the world of matter, must have its centrifugal 
as well as its centripetal force; and we Americans must perform that office ; 
an honourable and useful one it is, yet not the most beautiful, nor in all re- 
spects the most desirable. Reverence is the highest quality of man’s nature ; 
and that individual, or nation, which has it slightly developed, is so far un- 
fortunate. It is a strong spiritual instinct, and seeks to form channels for 
itself where none exits ; thus Americans, in the dearth of other objects to 
worship, fall to worshipping themselves. 





Art. V.—The Vital Statistics of Sheffield. By G. Catvert Hot- 
LAND, Esq., M.D., Physician extraordinary to the Sheffield 
General Infirmary, &c. &c. Tyas; Greaves, Sheffield. 


Tue Town Tract, as it is called, of Sheffield, were the instigators, in 
a great measure, of this very able and searching work. Dr. Holland, 
it is true, who is distinguished not only as a physician and medical 
writer, but as a proficient in statistical studies, had been for a length 
of time making anxious inquiries into the physical, economical, and 
social condition of the poor and working classes of the town and 
suburbs. His design, however, was not at first so extensive as it 
turned out; the corporation known by the title of Town Trust, whose 
functions are to look after the interests of the community and place, 
and whose funds are expended in local improvements and in cha- 
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ritable measures, engaged him at the expense of the body, to extend 
his plan, and to go into all the branches of the subject; the whole to 
be done at the expense of the corporation. 

The doctor acoordingly set to work, and with success equal to his 
zeal, He has indeed produced a very complete work, not merely if 
you regard facts and their fitting effect, but the conclusions to which 
these guide him, and the speculations to which they give rise. The 
sphere traversed is wide and varied, the views taken both large and 
minute; in short, in so far as Sheffield is concerned, the book seems 
to exhaust the subject, until some great transitions take place; and 
also to furnish a model for similar works as well as to solye several 
important questions. We cannot but think, for example, although 
the doctrine be not new, and ever a favourite one with Sir Robert 
Peel, that Dr. Holland has put in a new and strong light the evils 
and disasters attendant on over-production and over-speculation, not 
only on the part of our manufacturers, but of our builders. The 
number of unoccupied houses in Sheffield furnishes the text for the 
passage now to be quoted, 


The amount of unoccupied houses has been seized with avidity by parties, 
not only as evidence of the existing distress, but as an exact measure of it. 
It isa measure rather of previous prosperity than of commercial stagnation. 
It is no just indication of the latter. The amount, however, will always be 
somewhat proportionate to the existing depression; not because the one is 
the consequence of the other, which is the argument, but from both being 
effects of the same general causes. They are not to be viewed in relation to 
-each other strictly as cause and effect, but as having the same common 
origin—unrestrained and reckless over-production. 

In a period of prosperity, the manufacturer is as little guided in the crea- 
tion of productive power, by any natural demand, as the speculative builder 
is by the gradual augmentation of the population. They both equally neg- 
lect all calculations of the probable necessities of the future, enlightened by 
the data ofthe past. Neither acknowledges the lessons of experience. The 
manufacturer feels the impulse of improved trade, and not only at once 
adapts his means to it, but concentrates both capital and credit to the en- 
largement of them; and every additional impulse calls into existence far 
more than a corresponding proportion of productive power, The demand, 
when on the advance, always carries the mind beyond it. The imagination 
is awakened, and the future presents itself in inexhaustible resources ; and 
hence the invariable consequence of stimulated enterprise—glutted markets 
-—the supply having overstepped the demand. Ifadmitted that the produc- 
tive power can exceed a legitimate demand—and this will scarcely be called 
in question—the surplus ete thus created, and unemployed in a period of 
depression, cannot certainly be referred to as a measure of the diminution of 
any natural demand: it is evidence not of existing distress, but of previous 
prosperity. The conduct, however, which led to the creation of this surplus 
power, produced aiso the depression of commercé; and thus misery and a 
vast amount of unemployed power always coexist, but, clearly, to a consider- 
able extent as effects of the same general causes. The same reasoning will 
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apply to the speculative builder. His actions are not regulated by the gra- 
dual increase of population, which, were it possible to ascertain it, would be 
the only just guide. In common with the manufacturer, he feels the im- 
pulse of improved demand, and the growing abundance of money necessarily 
directs a large amount of capital towards building objects ; hence the forma- 
tion of new streets, the erection of houses, manufactories, and public edifices, 
A spirit of activity is observed in all directions. The town enlarges, and 
the immediate neighbourhood becomes studded with elegant and attractive 
villas, At length, however, the productive power becomes an ungovernable 
impulse, throws aside all sober restraint, all calculations as to ,the necessities 
of the population—a mania for building pervades all classes. New master- 
builders spring up with questionable capital, and boldly project new streets. 
The houses erected letting, either from their cheapness or the desirableness 
of the situation, fresh means are acquired, and especially credit, to feed the 
speculative spirit: thus, impulse added to impulse, creates, in the course of 
a few years, dwellings far exceeding the wants of the intoxicated times; and 
at last, the evils of the excess retard the rate of production. 


A table showing the progress of new streets in the borough of 
Sheffield, for the years from 1831 to 1836, and the following are the 
observations that succeed : 


These facts exhibit, with unerring fidelity, the speculative spirit of the 
times. In the short space of five years, the new streets entirely built, partly 
built, set out and made building-land, and projected, amount to the extraor- 
dinary number of one hundred and fifty-six, and independently of the nume- 
rous erections in different parts of the town. It is stated, in the second 
column, that fifty-five streets are partly built. If the extension of building 
was at all regulated by the necessities of the population, it would naturally’ 
be imagined that the fifty-five streets would have been amply sufficient to 
satisfy such necessities ; but while these are only partially built, forty-seven 
are set out and forty-nine are projected. 


A similar table comprises the years from 1836 to 1841, upon 
which these are the observations: 


The results of the latter five years are very different from those of the 
former. Forty streets are partially built, and the number set out twenty- 
five, while in the first period there were forty-seven ; the projected are only 
twenty-seven; and of this number about thirteen are in the Park District, 
the property of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. According to these tables, 
the streets built, partially built, set out as building-land, and projected, 
amount in ten years to two hundred and forty-nine. Will it for one moment 
be doubted, after the consideration of these facts, that a mania for building 
has been carried to a reckless extent? Can evidence of a more satisfactory 
kind be required in confirmation of the assertion? This vast increase must 
have had acause. Was the gradual progress of the population'the cause? 
Certainly not. It exceeded the present and the immediately future wants 
of the population. There was less sobriety of conduct exhibited in the pro- 
duction of houses than in the extension of manufactures. Legislative inter- 


ference cannot augment the population to the unnatural supply of accom- 
modation. 
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How far free trade, especially in corn, would control the spirit of 
speculation and over production in building and manufactures, we 
know not. ‘The extracts however will lead to a highly favourable 
notion of Dr. Holland’s acquaintance with the Vital Statics of large 
‘towns, and the strength and independence of his opinions ; for he dis- 
cuises not, in many passages, his sense of the wrongs which the labour- 
ing population sustain from the unrestrained and passionate worship 
of Mammon on the part of capitalists. He even sticks up for the 
operatives on the subject of unions, in order to defend themselves and 
to be a wholesome curb to their employers. 

«The Vital Statistics of Sheffield” take an ample sweep of topics ; 
not merely including physical and social conditions as indicated and 
proved by many unerring evidences, such as increase of population, 
registries, dwellings and accommodation, cleanliness, &c., but going 
considerably into the morale of life, and even the educational and 
literary, as suggested by certain institutions. 

Dr. Holland maintains that the moral statistics of Sheffield, differ 
very considerably from what the great manufacturing towns of Man- 
chester, Leeds, Nottingham, &c. yield. 

The middle classes are a greater proportion of the population than in these 
towns. The merchants and manufacturers among us are not men of large 
capital, exercising immense influence. They are very far from treading on 
the heels of the aristocracy. These striking differences may be traced to the 
degree in which machinery is employed in the several important branches of 
manufacture. In this town, no improvements can supersede, to any great 
exteut, the necessity for adult manual labour, as in the cotton, the woollen, 
and the silk departments: consequently we perceive less misery, destitution, 
and ignorance among the artizans, and also less of the other extreme—opu- 
lence and its extravagances—than in situations where the machine cheapens 
to the starving-point the labour of the industrious mechanic. 


This statement goes greatly in favour of manual labour over ma- 
chinery on the well-being and character of the workmen. A striking 
illustration of the superior comforts of the artizans of Sheffield, as 
compared with the condition of similar classes in other overgrown 
towns, 1s to be met with in the account of their habitations. The 
mechanics of Sheffield have usually an entire house for themselves, 
and the cases are said to be indeed rare in which two families are 
found under the same roof. ‘In Manchester, nearly twelve per 
cent of the pupulation live in cellars; and in the borough of Liver- 
pool there is the immense number of 7,862 inhabited cellars. In this 
town (Sheffield) we do not know of one, and we are informed by the 
intelligent Superintendent of the Police that there is not an inhabited 
cellar.” Tow emphatically does this speak to the subject of intel- 
ligenee, independence, comforts, and morals! 

Dr. Holland’s representations and reasoning would lead one to pre- 
fer the condition of a community in which hand labour largely par- 
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ticipates, to one where machinery is enormously predominant, were it 
merely for the sake of the manufacturers themselves. Under the 
manufacturing system,— 


Men spring up suddenly into a commanding position in society, with im- 
mense energies and determined enterprise, stimulated by one feeling—the 
thirst to make a fortune. The success of their exertions is in no degree re- 
tarded by any refined or delicate considerations concerning the mode; edu- 
cation gives no relish to participate in the pleasures of social life; time is too 
valueble to be wasted in the interchange of thought, or in the discussion of 
matters which have not an immediate and obvious practical operation. No 
field opens to seduce the intellect to look abroad, or to impart the first ele- 
ments of taste, by which the mind might be tempted to forget its rigid duty 
—which is action, and not contemplation. Thus, fortunes $0 created are too 
generally associated with little that is generous in sentiment, liberal in prin- 
ciple, or elevated in view. The manufacturer is an animated machine, and 
as regular in the routine of his operations, and often as insensible of the con- 
dition and necessities of the artizans. The succes$ which results engenders 
an intolerant and overbearing disposition. The individual claims for wealth 
what belongs to mind, and looks upon all acquirements as things of no use 
in this world unless they throw light on the process of money-making ; the 
secret of which depends not on large cultivated mental powers, but on deter- 
mined energy, and the concentration of a few faculties. A comprehensive 
and educated understanding would throw obstacles in the way; it would 
suggest considerations interfering with the operations of tact, shrewdness and 
cunning. We have previously remarked that the manufactures of this town 
do not allow of the rapid accumulation of immense masses of wealth; hence, 
the evils to which we allude exist here in a modified degree compared with 
many other places. The slow creation of riches is accompanied with the 
gradual refinement and enlargement of the understanding, and the duties 
which an improved position imposes are not forgotten in the one absorbing 
feeling of self. 


But still there are in Sheffield branches of employment which 
cannot be equalled for their deleterious and destructive effects,—the 
actual prostration and devastation of human life, by anything that 
obtains in the great departments of cotton and wool. Dry-grinding is 
what we allude to; but how few are aware when at table that one 
of the most common instruments for feeding is the fellest, in the 
course of its manufacture, on the health of the workman! The 
doctor thus informeth us:— 


‘Forks are either forged or cast. By the former process, they are hammered 
into the required form; by the latter, the metal in a liquid state runs into 
moulds having the impression of the article, and thus it is at once fashioned. 
The forged fork is durable and useful. The cast fork is brittle and useless, 
and may be regarded as a gross imposition upon the purchaser. The former 
is often made of the best steel, the latter of the basest metal. It is computed 
by good authorities, that about half the forks are cast: hence some idea may 
be formed of the roguery which is practised upon the public, for indeed it de- 
serves no milder term. The next step in the manufacture is grinding, and 
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this is performed always on a drystone. Several articles of cutlery are in the first 
place ground on a dry stone, and afterwards on a wet one. The former is a 
more expeditious operation than the latter, as will readily be conceived. Fork- 
grinding is always performed on a dry stone; and in this consists the pecu- 
liarly destructive character of the branch. In the room in which it is carried 
on there are generally from eight to ten individuals at work; and the dust 
which is created, composed of the fine particles of stone and metal, rises in 
clouds and pervades the atmosphere to which they are confined. 


The dust inhaled undermines the vigour of the constitution, pro- 
ducing difficulty of breathing, cough, and permanent diseases of the 
lungs, often at the early age of twenty-five. The nature of the 
asthma set up is described :— 


It is found, on examination, that among the ninety-seven men, about 
thirty at this moment are suffering, in various degrees, from the disease pecu- 
liar to this occupation, and which is known by the name grinder’s asthma. 
The disease is seated in the lungs and the air-passages, and the progress of 
it is accompanied with the gradual disorganization of these important organs. 

In its advanced stages, it admits neither of cure nor of any material alle- 
viation. In the early stages, the only efficient remedy is the withdrawal from 
the influence of the exciting cause: but how is this to be effected by men 
who depend from day to day upon their labour, and whose industry from 
early life has been confined to one particular branch? Here, then, is the 
melancholy truth, that nearly one-third of this class of artizans, in addition 
to the poverty and wretchedness common to the whole, is in a state of actual 
disease—and disease which no art cancure. Fiction can add no colour or 
touches to a picture like this. Truth transcends the gaudy embellishments 
of imagination. The distempered fancy has here no room to exercise her 
powers. 


The statistical account of the mortal results of the branch of busi- 
ness under consideration is utterly appalling. Who would be a fork- 
erinder ? 


In 1,000 deaths of persons above 20 years of age, the proportion between 
20 and 29 years, in England and Wales, is annually 160. In Sheffield, 184; 
but among the fork-grinders, the proportion is the appalling number 475 ; 
so that between these two periods, three in this trade die to one in the king- 
dom generally. 

Between the ages of 30 and 39, astill greater disparity presents itself. In 
the kingdom, 136 only in the 1,000 die annually between these two periods. 
In Sheffield, 164; but in the fork-grinding branch, 410: so that between 
20 and 40 years of age, in this trade, 885 perish out of the 1,000; while in 
the kingdom at large, only 296. Another step in the analysis, and we per- 
ceive that between 40 and 49, in the kingdom, 126 die; in this town, 155; 
and in this branch, 115, which completes the 1,000. They are all killed off. 
For in carrying forward the inquiry, we observe that between 50 and 59, in 
the kingdom, 127 die; and in Sheffield, 155 ; but among the fork-grinders, 
there is not a single individual left. After this period of life, there are re 
maining in the kingdom, of the 1,000, 411; and in the town, 339; but none 
in this branch of manufacture. 
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This high rate of mortality does not, however, mark the exact difference 
in the suffering cf the parties compared. How various are the causes of 
death among mankind at every period of life! Mow great is the proportion 
swept away by acute diseases, in which there is neither much pain nor pro- 
tracted misery. 

But this is not the case with the fork-grinders. The rate at which they 
perish shows that they are not subject to the ordinary causes of death. The 
dust which they every moment inhale, the poisonous atmosphere which they 
breathe, gradually destroys the functions of the lungs, rendering existence 
one continued series of distress, pain, and anxiety. ‘The inability to work, 
and yet the necessity to labour, creates a degree of wretchedness and suffer- 
ing easier to imagine than describe. 


Dr. Holland’s book brings to our mind a weight of actual matter, 
and it might originate speculation without end. Fork-grinding alone 
is a serious and suggestive thing. ‘hen what does the whole circle 
of Sheffield cutlery comprise and imply? Extend your thoughts 
and searchings into the entire statistics of Sheffield, and the sphere 
widens vastly. You have then the elements of a nation, of a world 
itself, to deal with. At last stretch, as our author tempts you, along 
and athwart the whole of the teeming manufacturing counties of the 
North, and how mightily the theme grows; in one vicw presentin 
grandeur and illimitable aspects for hope, in another almost crushin 
the mind, or filling it with lament, pity, and dark forebodings! 

Take the sunny side for a moment, even although the statement 
as to fact may be exaggerated or conjectural. 

It has very recently been reported and repeated in the newspapers, 
that there is a real revival of trade in the north; the factories are 
again at work; the wages rise; the harvest is abundant; and al- 
though commercial difficulties have been paralyzing the country, and 
pauperism had become appalling, the distress begins to be mitigated, 
a breathing time perhaps is at hand, and hope revives. It is even 
stated in some of the provincial papers that more new mills are about 
being erected in the vicinity of Manchester. Additional hands will 
be required to work them; a demand for a multitude of things will 
necessarily be created, and their production, with all the activity and 
prosperity connected with employment and industry, will again be 
the theme perhaps of many authentic testimonies. 

It somewhat modifies the cheerfulness of such a prospect at any 
time, to know that hitherto in the history of our great manufacturing 
development, stagnation, gluts of the market, panics, and starvation, 
have alternated with flourishing periods; that the harvests are not 
always abundant, when the failures in other respect are the largest 
and longest; and that we have always hundreds of thousands of pau- 
pers. Although, then, the sunny view that we are taking should 
come to be realized, we may depend upon it that it will encounter 
clouds; that although all may for a while seem to be a smooth and 
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steady advance, a fit of commercial difficulty will at some period 
occur,—perhaps an abrupt and terrible shock,—in short another 
“distress.” Who can tell how soon? Who will take it upon him- 
self to caleulate the violence and the duration of its throes? It 
may for a time at least, be ail very well for the masters; competition 
will give rise to unwonted strainings; and the mills can make cloth 
almost as fast as the speculative mind will desire. And the masters 
will make cloth, and every other sort of ware, for which there is a peri- 
odic brisk demand, faster than is demanded, and more of it than the 
immediate future requires. Like the builder, the manufacturer, 
Dr. Holland has said, is little guided in the creation of productive 
power, by any natural demand. ‘“ They equally neglect all calcula- 
tions of the probable necessities of the future, enlightened by the 
data of the past.” ‘‘The demand when on the advance, always carries 
the mind beyond it.” What then? The view is beginning to be 
shorn of the sunny beams: darkness and doubt are gathering upon 
the prospect; and the reflecting, forecasting mind already is op- 
pressed with the thought that another crisis cannot be very far distant, 
ageravated and accumulated, according to a ratio, not dissimilar to 
the increase of population, and to the activity and industry, the spe- 
culation and brilliancy that marked the fitful sunshine. What then, 
in the three sections of the empire, with their heavings and their throb- 
bings? What destitution, disorganization, and what riots by the 
people at the starving-point, as well as by the ill-disposed! May not 
the next be the last, the final ending of the periodic fits ; or ought 
we not to see that a time will come, when out of our very manufac- 
turing system, gigantic and enormously prolific as it is, will arise a 
monster evil that must become a self-destroyer ? 

But are there no reliefs,—no effectual remedies,—no way by which 
the giant power, the careering minds of men, a nation’s unexampled 
enterprise and industry may be safely and flourishingly guided? Is it 
not possible to open paths, to afford outlets, to make ample room, 
for all that the secular mind can require,—thus letting the world 
live in peace, and the thoughtful man repose among the beautiful 
visions of the future ? 

It is no part of our present design to attempt an answer to these 
last put questions. Sufficient for the time it will have been, if we 
have set any one to reflect more seriously on the subject, and to look 
forward, not with fainting but with eager heart, so as to lend his 
calm and steady support to whatever doctrine and measure a compe- 
tent examination of the entire matter may have conducted him. 
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Arr. VI.—William Shakspere; a Biography. By Cuaries 
Knieut. Knight. 


Ir ever there was a labour of love, ‘ William Shakspere, a Biogra- 
phy” is that work. If ever a work has grown upon the hands of its 
author in the course of its execution, and assumed a shape and ful- 
ness uncontemplated at the first, Mr. Knight’s stately volume appears 
to us amongst the most illustrious of the examples of such a result. 
It is impossible where so much learning, zeal, love, and industry have 
been brought.to bear upon a subject as are manifested in this biogra- 
phy, that the work can be other than delightful and sterling—calcu- 
lated to yield immediate delight and also to provide entertainment 
and instruction for the future. The volume is assuredly for posterity ; 
you cannot read a paragraph of it without experiencing the pleasing 
conviction, that yéu will ever recur to it with cheerful anticipation, 
and also that the generations yet to come will reap a similar and 
lasting benefit from it. 

It is likely enough that persons may be found who will sneer at 
the title and size of the book, pronouncing it a romance or a mass of 
enthusiastic conjectures, and at best a prolonged effort of curious 
ingenuity, without reality and without use. Above five hundred 
large octavo pages purporting to be the biography of one of whom 
there is not known so much of a certain nature as would occupy half- 
a-dozen of paragraphs, may seem to be a stretching of the meaning of 
a term that is hardly to be parallelled in the whole range of literary 
marvels and extravagancies. But we cannot help thinking that the 
cavil must proceed from an ungenial spirit, from a narrow apprehen- 
sion of the capabilities of the theme, and a very mistaken conception 
of Mr. Knight’s design. Look into the book and say what other 
curt and sententious title could so well characterize the work, and 
indicate its peculiar yet expansive contents. Itis a biography, show- 
ing you what William Shakspere must have been, and picturing the 
man to the life, all that was around him, and whatever there was that 
acted upon him. 

Never before did we feel so assured that we saw with some degree 
of accuracy and to some extent into the wonderful subject of this 
volume. ‘Till now our only light seemed to be derived from his 
unrivalled productions ; but now we are made to perceive how those 
works reciprocrate with the poet’s contemporaries, whether in respect 
of events, costume, or manners, to the production of an individual 
whole,—ample and symmetrical. Shakspere here becomes his own 
commentator, his dramas are himself, himself his dramas, whatever 
be the stage of life into which he casts his mind, or the era in the 
world’s history which he peoples and revives. His works are seen to 
have been perfectly natural to him,—such as he could scarcely 
avoid producing, although unproducible by any other human being. 
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Mr. Knight has entered upon his task conscious that he had much 
to overturn and consequently much to build up; but we are per- 
suaded that he knew not what was within him or at his command, till 
the separate requirements came to be made. And then what legiti- 
mate pride must have been his when he found his strong and dexte- 
rous hand at work, and felt firmly sure that his weapons as well as 
his materials almost spontaneously arose around him. : 

The Life of Shakspere is necessarily a large and capable subject, 
being especially suggestive of truths, the moment that you take a ra- 
tional, yet ardent view of it. For example, there was a number of 
traditions to test and sift ;—a variety of theories to adjust,—a crowd 
of circumstances to dispose of. The drama’s master had to be re- 
leased from the learned rubbish which mere scholarly brains had flung 
over him; and he had also to be delivered out of the hands of credu- 
lous, uninformed admirers. It was needed that the age in which the 
poet lived should be thoroughly studied before one could comprehend 
how he himself most probably did live. Therefore, Mr. Knight has 
instituted a most thorough investigation into this matter, so as to 
plant you alongside of the dramatist in his boyhood, youth, and ma- 
tured years; picturing to you the very fashion and feelings of the 
period. No doubt, much that is said is fanciful; but then the realities 
which are constantly met with assure you that you cannot be sub- 
stantially wrong, or, far wide of the mark; bringing you back to 
facts, or giving you a starting post for a bold leap Tucwiale, whence 
to take new surveys and enter upon other liberal imaginings. 
__Accordingly, the antiquarian knowledge displayed by the biographer 
isfcopious and minute, bearing a due relation to his familiarity with 
the poet’s productions. . This very particular knowledge extends to 
opinions as well as manners,—to occupations, acquirements, customs, 
and costume in every sense. The era of Shakspere was one of change 
and transition,—of new ideas and young forms, blending with ancient 
creeds, or shearing them of their sacredness, and engrafting upon 
them vigorous and healthy novelties. Time-worn observances were 
passing away; but enough was left or witnessed to touch the poetic 
fancy, and still to be worked into beautiful or imposing shapes, even 
of the character of ceremonies and pageantry. It was a period, too, 
of great and touching associations, both in the form of events and of 
humanity,—of efforts and of fulfilment. It was the Elizabethan age 
of literature, as well as of policy and politicians. The drama itself 
was to grow into manhood. 

With all these things, both as general truths and effects in detail, 
Mr. Knight has made himself closely acquainted. He has even made 
the spots and the state of society that surrounded the poet's birth- 
place, and were identified with his training ground, the subject of 
strict observation, dealing largely, of course, in deductions, so as to 
fill up the canvass to the nicest shade. From Stratford-upon-Avon 
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he is traced and accompanied to the metropolis; and just as the con- 
jectures with regard to his father’s condition and acquirements are 
confirmed or warranted by documentary or other real evidence, so is 
the state of London, the characters with whom Shakspere must have 
associated, and the influences to which he must have been subjected, 
represented to the life. 

Much care has been taken to ascertain not only the sources whence 


Shakspere derived the subjects of his works, but their exact chro- 


nology. We cannot, perhaps, alight upon a page in the volume 


which affords a better proof of strict and searching scrutiny, nor of 
satisfactory findings from slight hints and careful comparison, than is 


furnished by the table, giving the order of the majority of the poet’s 


plays. 
A TABLE OF SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS, 


Showing the positive facts which determine the dates previous to which they 
were produced. 


Henry V1., PartI. . . . . . Alludedto by Nashe in “ Pierce 
Pennilesse” . . . . .- 1592 
Henry VI., PartII. . . . . . Printed as ‘ The first Part of 
the Contention” . .. . 
Henry VI., Part II. . . . . Printed as “ The True Tragedy 
of Richard Duke of York” . 1595 
Richard II.. . . . . ». «+ « Printed. . « . . .. . 1597 
ES I a ss Po  « « Sar 
Romeo and Juliet. . . . . +. ‘Printed. . .. =... +. 1597 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. . . . . Printed. ..... =. =~. 1598 
Flenry IV.,Pertl. . . . . . Primted. . ..... « « 16506 
Henry IV., ParttII... , . . Printed. . . . . « © «© 1600 


1594 


Henry V. oe eT cigs wg, ie Lee SA te. 7 fet om Re 

Merchant of Venice . . . . . Printed 1600. Mentioned by 
Mieres . 1 2 to lw oo 1S 

Midsummer Night's Dream. . . Printed 1600. Mentioned by 
Meres , . 1598 


Much Ado about Nothing . . . Printed. . . . . « . . 1600 
As You Like lt . . . « . . Entered at Stationers’ hall . . 1600 
All’s Well that Ends Well . . . Held to be mentioned by Meres 

as ‘* Love’s Labour’s Won . 1598 
Two Gentlemen of Verona . . . Mentioned by Meres . . . 1598 
Comedy of Errors . . « . . Mentioned by Meres «. . . 1598 
King John . . . «. « « «+ « Mentioned by Meres . . . 1598 
Titus Andronicus. . . . -. . Printed. . ..... +. 1600 
Merry Wives of Windsor . . . Printed. . . . . . . . 1602 
eas & es oe lee Cf RS 9 We we ce 
Twelfth Night. . . . . . . Acted in the Middle Temple . 

MS. « O68 leis “% wi Co 
ee 6 Cees ts . . . Acted at Harefield . . . . 1602 





Measure for Measure . . | . Acted at Whitehall . . . . 1604. 
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Lear oo. we hw) eh e)6Printed 1608. Acted at White- 
bBo wh EN SI i hey 
Taming of the Shrew . . . « Supposed to have been acted at 
Henslow’s theatre, 1593. 
. - Entered at Stationers’ hall . 1607 
Troilus and Cressida. . . . . Printed 1609. Previously acted 
at Comrt.. « o « «© « «+ 160 
Poricdee «..s 0 9.:4..4.% . 0p Rk 14m: 3 
The Tempest . . . «. . » « Acted at Whitehall . . . . 1611 
The Winter’s Tale . . «© . . <Actedat Whitehall . . . . 1611 
Henry VII. . . . « « « « Acted as anew play when the 
Globe was burned. . . .« 1613 
*.* Out of the thirty-seven Plays of Shakspere, the dates of thirty-one 
are thus to some extent fixed.in epochs. These dates are, of course, to be 
modified by other circumstances, which are stated in our Introductory 
Notice to each Play. There are only six Plays remaining, whose dates are 
not thus limited by publication, by the notice of contemporaries, or by the 
record of their performance ; and these certainly belong to the Poet’s latter 


period. They are—Macbeth, Cymbeline, Timon of Athens, Julius Cesar, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus. 


This is a valuable table; and it sheds considerable light upon other 
mooted points. But we have cited it to indicate the kind of assur- 
ance one may safely have in taking the biographer as an authority. 
We observe that objections have been taken to the principle adopted, 
and the illustrations used, in order, not merely to come at the degree 
and kind of Shakspere’s education, but the range of his journeyings 
and movements. Is it probable that the dramatist, while connected 
with the theatre, remained constantly and closely in London,—in 
and out of season? Do not many passages in his works conduct to 
the conclusion that he may have personally visited localities, and had 
his genius touched by actual observation; just as in others, again, his 
head and heart must have been moved by passing events? In certain 
documents, and also in parochial registries, some of them for the 
first time adduced for such a purpose, Mr. Knight thinks he has 
met with sufficient proofs of the poet’s having paid a visit to Scot- 
land with his company in 1601,—and this, too, under royal auspices. 
We recommend the chapter in which the inferences to this effect are 
worked out, to the consideration of the doubting as well as the 
curious. ‘To us it carries great probability, and also on other points 
that must be dear to the admirers of Macbeth. 

Mr. Knight’s zeal, industry, and judgment, have been displayed in 
forming an estimate of Shakspere’s moral character ; affording, at the 
same time, a happy illustration of skill in the collection and disposal 
of scattered lights, and in bringing their rays to rest upon a centre. 
The condition, management, and economy of theatrical establish- 
ments; the character and behaviour of his contemporaries and rivals ; 
and a variety of nice facts or deductions are handled with uncommon 
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ingenuity and clearness. Even with regard to the marriage of the 

et and the birth of his daughter, two events, which, if to be con- 
strued strictly according to the proximity of their dates, are hardly 
in congruity with our notions relative to holy wedlock, an attempt 
is made to shield him. Nor is the deer-stealing tradition allowed to 
remain undisturbed, any more than the disparaging story about his 
course of life when first coming to London. Altogether, a more enthu- 
siastic work was never produced; nor one in which research, mastery 
of facts, and cunning joinery, are more attractively combined. Why, 
the very engravings themselves, so profusely inserted, tell a great part 
of the narrative, and when examined, in connexion with the written 
e,nmentary, produce a strength of conviction utterly unhoped for 
prior to the perusal of the entire performance. 

Seldom have we met with a book where our sense of being baffled, 
when attempting to convey a notion of its multifarious and peculiar 
contents, has been more decidedly experienced than now upon Wil- 
liam Shakspere, a Biography. . For instance, we feel that the failure 
must be nearly utter, should we strive to indicate by what means Mr, 
Knight has described and shadowed forth, the manners and customs 
of Shakspere’s time. The condition of England question, in short, 
during his era, never before was more faithfully pictured; a singular 
condition too, being, as already stated, one of strong transition, in 
respect of literature, opinion, and modes of every sort; and the whole 
is delivered in a style of healthy, hearty eloquence, and with a tact 
which saves the most enthusiastic passages from having the appear- 
ance of exaggeratiqn or any kind Jian, We do not mean 
to say that we agree in everything with the biographer. Much of the 
work, besides, purports to be no more than that such and such was 
very probably the case, or something essentially similar. But then, 
the power and vivifying art with which the fancied things are placed 
before you, carries you along, just as the writer himself has been, with 
a trustfulness and a good faith that requires you to pause and to re- 
flect, ere you are inclined to question. 

Our next extract will present a specimen of the sort of disquisitional 
criticism, and also of some of the conjectural matter of the book. 


The noble fragedy of Julius Cesar isin every respect an acting play. It 
is not too long for representation ; it has no scenes in which the poet seems 
to have abandoned himself to the inspiration of his subject, postponing the 
work of curtailment till the necessities of the stage should demand it. Not 
so was Coriolanus : not so especially was Antony and Cleopatra. They each 
contain more lines than any other of Shakespere’s plays ; they are each nearly 
a third longer than Julius Cesar. It is our belief that they were not acted 
in Shakespere’s lifetime ; and that his fellows, the editors of the folio in 
1623, had the honesty to publish them from the posthumous manuscripts, 
uncurtailed. In their existing state they are not only too long for represen- 
tation, but they exhibit evidence of that exuberance which characterises the 
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original execution of a great work of art, when the artist, throwing all his 
vigour into the conception, leaves for a future period the rejection or com- 
pression of passages, however splendid they may be, which impede the pro- 
gress of the action, and destroy that proportion which must never be sacri- 
- ficed even to individual beauty. We know that this was the principle upon 
which Shakespere worked in the correction of his greatest efforts—his 
Hamlet, his Lear, his Othello. We believe that Coriolanus and Antony and 
Cleopatra have come down to us uncorrected; that they were posthumous 
works; that the intellect which could not remain inactive conceived a mighty 
plan, of which these glorious performances were the commencement; that 
Shakspere, calmly meditating upon the grandeur of the Roman story, seeing 
how fitted it was, not only for the display of character and passion, but for 
profound manifestations of the aspects of social life, ever changing and ever 
the same, had conceived the sublime project of doing for Rome what he had 
done for England. He has exhibited to us the republic in her youthfulness, 
and her deerepitude ; her struggle against the sovereignty of one ; the great 
contest for a principle terminating in ruin ; an empire established by cunning 
and proscription. There were, behind, the great annals of Imperial Rome ; 
a story perhaps unequalled for the purposes of the philosophical dramatist, 
but one which the greatest who had ever attempted to connect the actions 
and motives of public men and popular bodies with lofty poetry, not didactic 
but ‘ample and true with life,’ was not permitted to touch. The marvel- 
lous accuracy, the real substantial learning, of the three Roman plays of 
Shakspere, present the most complete evidence to our minds that they were 
the result of a profound study of the whole range of Roman history, includ- 
ing the nicer details of Roman manners, not in those days to be acquired in 
a compendious form, but to be brought out by diligent reading alone. It 
is pleasant to believe that the last years of Shakspere’s life were those of an 
earnest student. We confidently ask if the belief is not a reasonable one ? 


Part of this may be true, with regard to the chronological order of 
the appearance of certain of the plays. Shakspere, too, may have 
been an industrious reader. Yet we can hardly think it was neces- 
sary for him to have profoundly studied the whole range of Roman 
history, and made himself intimately familiar with the nicest details of 
manners, ere he created his Roman dramas. However, the passage 
ls an example of the conjectural matter of the volume. 

Mr. Knight stands up manfully in behalf of the respectability of 
Shakspere’s father, and consistently with this view, in defence of the 
poet’s learning. Quoting Hales of Eaton, ‘‘ Jf te had not read the 
—— he had likewise not stolen from them.” We cite at greater 

ength. 


It is not our intention here to enter upon a general examination of the 
various opinions that have been held as to the learning of Shakspere, and 
the tendency of those opinions to show that he was without learning. We 
only desire to point out, by a very few observations, that the learning mani- 
fested in his early productions does not bear out the assertion of Rowe, that 
his proficiency in the Latin language was interrupted by his early removal 
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from the free-school of Stratford. His youthful poem, Venus and Adonis, 
the first heir of his invention, is upon a classical subject. The Rape of Lu- 
crece is founded upon a legend of the beginning of Roman history. Would 
he have ventured upon these subjects had he been unfamiliar with the an- 
cient writers, from the attentive study of which he could alone obtain the 
knowledge which would enable him to treat them with propriety? His was 
an age of sound scholarship: he dedicates both poems to a scholar, and a 
patron of scholars. Does any one of his contemporaries object that these 
classical subjects were treated by a young man ignorant of the classics? 
Will the most critical examination of these poems detect any thing that be- 
trays this ignorance? Is there not the most perfect keeping in both these 
poems—an original conception of the mode of treating these subjects, ad- 
‘isedly adopted with the full knowledge of what might be imitated, but 
preferring the vigorous painting of nature to any imitation? Love's La- 
bour’s Lost, undoubtedly one of the earliest comedies, shows—upon the prin- 
ciple laid down by Coleridge, that “a young author’s first work almost 
always bespeaks his recent pursuits’—that the habits of William Shakspere 
‘**had been scholastic, and those of a student.” ‘The Comedy of Errors is 
full of those imitations of the ancients in particular passages which critics 
have in all cases been too apt to take as the chief evidences of learning. The 
critics of Shakspere are puzzled by these imitations; and when they see 
with what skill he adopts, or amends, or rejects, the incidents of the “ Me- 
nechmi”’ of Plautus, they have no resource but to contend that his know- 
ledge of Plautus was derived from a wretched translation, published in all 
probability eight or ten years after the Comedy of Errors was written. The 
Three Parts of Henry the Sixth are the earliest of the historical plays. Those 
who dispute the genuineness of the First Part, aflirm that it contains more 
allusions to mythology and classical authors than Shakspere ever uses; but, 
with a most singular inconsistency, in the passages of the Second and Third 
Parts which they have chosen to pronounce as the additions of Shakspere to 
the original piays of another writer or writers, there are to be found as many 
allusions to mythology and classical writers as in the part which they deny 
to be his. We have remarked upon these passages, that they furnish the 
proof that, as a young writer, he possessed a competent knowledge of the 
ancient authors, and was not unwilling to display it; ‘but that, with that 
wonderful judgment which was as remarkable as the prodigious range of his 
imaginative powers, he soon learnt to avoid the pedantry to which inferior 
men so pertinaciously clung in the pride of their scholarship.” . Ranging 
over the whole dramatic works of Shakspere, whenever we find a classical 
image or allusion—such as in Tamlet, 


** A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hiil,”— 


the management of the idea is always elegant and graceful; and the passage 
may sustain a contrast with the most refined imitations of his contempora- 
ries, or of his own imitator, Milton. Jn his Roman plays he appears coex- 
istent with his wonderful characters, and to have read all the obscure pages 
of Roman history with a clearer eye than philosopher or historian. When 
he employs Latinisms in the construction of his sentences, and even in the 
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creation of new words, he does so with singular facility and unerring correct- 
ness. And then, we are to be told, he managed all this by studying bad 
translations, and by copying extracts from grammars and dictionaries; as if 
it was reserved for such miracles of talent and industry as the Farmers and 
the Steevenses to read Ovid and Virgil in their original tongues, whilst the 
dull Shakspere, whether school-boy or adult, was to be contented through 
life with the miserable translations of Arthur Golding and Thomas Phaer. 


We next quote a specimen of the descriptive, and also of the per- 
sonifying fancy portions of the volume, giving, at the same time, Mr. 
Knight’s theory of the origin of the Shaksperian stage. 


It is the twenty-third of April, and the birthday of William Shaks- 
pere is a general holyday at Stratford. It is Saint George's day. There is 
high feasting at Westminster or at Windsor. The green rushes are strewn 
in the outward courts of the Palace ; the choristers lift up the solemn chants 
of the Litany as a procession advances from the Queen’s Hall to her Chapel ; 
the Heralds move on gorgeously in their coat-armour; the Knights of the 
Garter and the Sovereign glitter in their velvet robes: the Yeomen of the 
Guard close round in their richest liveries. At Stratford there is humbler 
pageantry. Upon the walls of the Chapel of the Holy Cross there was a 
wondrous painting of ’a terrible dragon pierced through the neck with a 
spear; but he has snapped the weapon in two with his fearful talons, and a 
eallant knight in complete armour is uplifting his sword, whilst the bold 
horse which he bestrides rushes upon the monster with his pointed champ- 
frein: in the background is a crowned lady with a lamb; and on distant 
towers, a king and queen watching the combat. This story of Saint George 
and the delivery of the Princess of Silene from the power of the dragon 
was on the twenty-third of April wont to be dramatized at Stratford. From 
the altar of Saint George was annually taken doWn an ancient suit of har- 
ness, which was duly scoured and repaired; and from some storehouse was 
produced the figure of a dragon, which had also all needful annual repara- 
tion. Upon the back of some sturdy labourer was the harness fitted, and 
another powerful man had to bear the dragon, into whose body he no doubt 
entered. Then, all the dignitaries of the town being duly assembled, did 
Saint George and the Dragon march along, amidst the ringing of bells and 
the firing of chambers, and the shout of the patriotic population of ‘‘ Saint 
George for England.” Here is the simplest of dramatic exhibitions, pre- 
Sented through a series of years to the observing eyes of a boy in whom the 
dramatic power of going out of himself to pourtray some incident or cha- 
racter or passion, with incomparable truth, was to be developed and matured 
in the growth of his poetical faculty. As he looked upon that rude repre- 
sentation of a familiar legend, he may first have conceived the capability of 
exhibiting to the eye a moving picture of events, and of informing it with 
life by appropriate dialogue. But in truth, the essentially dramatic spirit of 
the ancient church had infused itself thoroughly into the popular mind; and 
thus, long after the Reformation had swept away most of the ecclesiastical 
ceremonials that were held to belong to the superstitions of Popery, the 
people retained this principle of personation in their common festivals; and 
many were the occasions in which the boy and the man, the maiden and the 
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matron, were called upon to enact some part, in which bodily activity and 
mental readiness might be required ; in which something of grace and even 
of dignity might be called forth; in which a free but good-tempered wit might 
command the applause of uncritical listeners; and a sweet or mellow voice, 


pouring forth our nation’s songs, would receive the exhilarating homage of a 
jocund chorus. 


One passage more presenting a very articulate account, not only 
of Shakspere’s stage, but of the other playhouses in London contem- 
porary, or nearly so, with his theatre. 


In the continuation of Stow’s ‘‘Chronicle,” by Edmund Howes, there is 
a very curious passage, which carries us back from the period in which he 
was writing (1631) for sixty years. He describes the destruction of the 
Globe by fire in 1613, the burning of the Fortune Playhouse four years after, 
the rebuilding of both theatres, and the erection of ‘a new fair playhouse 
near the Whitefriars.” He then adds, ‘“* And this is the seventeenth stage 
or common playhouse which hath been new made within the space of three- 
score years within London and the suburbs; viz. five inns or common hos- 
telries turned to playhouses, one cockpit, St Paul’s singing-school, one in 
the Blackfriars, and one in the Whitefriars, which was built last of all, in 
the year one thousand six hundred and twenty-nine. All the rest not 
named were erected only for common playhouses, besides the new-built Bear- 
gardens, which was built as well for plays and fencers’ prizes as_bull-baiting ; 
besides one in former time at Newington Butts. Before the space of three- 
score years above said, I neither knew, heard, nor read of any such theatres, set 
stages, or playhouses, as have been purposely built within man’s memory.” 
It would appear, as far as we can judge from the very imperfect materials 
which exist, that in the v@ry early period of Shakspere’s connexion with the 
Blackfriars, it was the only private theatre. At a subsequent period, the 
Cockpit, or Phoenix, in Drury Lane, was a private theatre; and so was the 
theatre in Salisbury Court—the “new fair playhouse near the Whitefriars’ ” 
of Howes. What, then, was the distinction between the private theatre of 
the Blackfriars, of which Shakspere was a shareholder in 1589, and the per- 
manent and temporary public theatres with which it entered into competi- 
tion? It is natural to conclude that the proprietors of this theatre, being 
the Queen’s servants, not merely nominally, but the sworn officers of her 
household, were the most respectable of their vocation ; conformed to the 
ordinances of the state with the utmost scrupulousness ; endeavoured to at- 
tract a select audience rather than an uncritical multitude; and received 
higher prices for admission than were paid at the public theatres. The per- 
formances at the Blackfriars were for the most part in winter. Whether the 
performances were in the day or evening, artificial lights were used. The 
audience in what we now call the pit (then also called) sat upon benches, 
and did not stand as in the yard open to the sky of the public playhouses. 
There were small rooms corresponding with the private boxes of existing 
theatres. A portion of the audience, including those who aspired to the 
distinction of critics, sat upon the stage. ‘‘ Though you be a magistrate of 
wit, and sit on the stage at Blackfriars to arraign plays daily,” says the pre- 
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face to the first folio of Shakspere. The passage we have quoted from 
Lambarde gives us a notion of the prices of admission at the very early the- 

atres. Those who paid a penny for the “entry of the scaffold,” had, of 
course, privileges not obtained by those who merely paid “the penny at the 
gate ;” and those who, when they had reached the scaffold, had to pay 
another penny “for quiet standing,” had no doubt the advantage of some 
railed-off space, in some degree similar to the stalls of the modern pit. But 
the mass of the audience must have been the penny-payers. The passages 
in old plays and tracts which allude to the prices of admission, for the most 
part belong to the high and palmy period of the stage. But we learn from 
one of Lyly’s tracts, in 1590, that the admission at ‘‘the theatre” was two- 
pence, and at St. Paul’s fourpence; though a penny still seems from other 
authorities to have been the common price. It is possible, and indeed there 
is some evidence, that the rate of admission even then varied according to 
the attraction of the performance; and we may be pretty sure that a com- 
pany like that of Shakspere’s generally charged at a higher rate than the 
larger theatres, which depended more upon the multitude. At a much later 
period, Ben Jonson and Fletcher mention a price as high as half-a-crown ; 
and the lowest price which Jonson mentions is sixpence. At a later period 
still, Jonson speaks of the sixpenny mechanics of the Blackfriars. Those 
who sat upon the stage, it would appear, paid sixpence for a stool, in addi- 
tion to their payment for admission. 


We must not dismiss William Shakspere, a Biography, without 
stating that the numerous portraits, after drawings on wood by 
Harvey, are not only beautiful specimens of art, but are closely copied 
from authentic prints ; while the views are either in accordance with 
a similarly trustworthy source, or originals, where truth and reality 
have been anxiously studied. Mr. Harvey has been remarkably 
happy in respect of the characters, groups, and scenes which he has 
introduced to illustrate the doctrines and the descriptions of the text. 





Art. VII.—£xtracts from the Presbytery Book of Strathbogie ; 
A.D. 1631—1654. Aberdeen. Printed for the Spalding Club. 


Mr. Stuart, the Secretary of the Spalding Club, has edited these 
Extracts. The period over which they extend was eventful in the 
history of the country; contention, civil and ecclesiastical, reigned 
during a great portion of the time; war, revolution, and enmities 
were the order of the day.’ Strathbogie, the Gordon district of the 
North, was not exempt from troubles, and, indeed, it seems, from the 
figure which the Presbytery that passes under the namerecently cut in 
the schism of the Kirk, that it is a locality fertile of dispute and of a 
stout-hearted people. Nodoubt multitudes of them would prove them- 
selves as dour in affairs of state, as of those that more nearly concern 
religious doctrine and practice. It is, however, but natural, that the 
VOL. 111. (1843) No, 111. . BB 
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Presbytery Book should deal chiefly with ecclesiastical matters, 
These, of course, are often interwoven with secular and political 
turns of fortune; but still the grand feature of the volume is that 
which is immediately indicated by its title, and by the quarter whence 
its contents have been derived. 

And a very curious volume it is, and hardly less valuable than en- 
tertaining. Most striking and distinct is the light which it sheds 
upon the Pyesbyterianism of the period; clear and pointed are its 
illustrations of manners and character; and frequently it helps to 
complete one’s notions about national and historical occurrences. _ 

Nothing in the volume will strike those who have been bred on 
the southern side of the Tweed, or even the Scotchman of the pre- 
sent day, more forcibly, than the discipline presbyters, ministers, and 
other ecclesiastical functionaries exercised at the period embraced. 
The marvel is, that not only people and parishes could be found to 
submit to the inquisitorial treatment, but that it was popular, and 
the theme of general boasting, as compared with what obtained in 
other communions. We believe that nothing of so meddling a na- 
ture ever was endured in England, under the severest puritanic rule. 
A few illustrations must be cited of the working of the system; 
which, although it might to a certain extent subserve the interests 
of external morals, must, we think, have trained up abundance of 
hypocrites as well as scandal-mongers. 

There was nothing which could bereckoned among offensive things 
at the time, that escaped ecclesiastical scrutiny, censure, and punish- 
ment; no grade of society was potent enough to bid defiance to sus- 
picion and ecclesiastical penance. It was dangerous to speak one’s 
mind, if in severity, of the minister. Nay, there seems to have been 
a constant risk of busy tattling bodies bringing accusations, it might 
be, for alleged breaches that could not, in common decency, be made 
the subject of investigation; and on other occasions, where the wit- 


nesses ought not to have been credited. The following was a case in 
the year 1637: 


Patrick Wilsone being sumonded, apud acta, to answere this daye anent 
his night drinking, compeared. Mr. Joseph Brodye, to prove his alleagances 
against him produced witnesses, namely James Morisone, George Wilsone, 
Johne Wilsone, who being all admitted and sworne, deponed as after fol- 
lowes : James Morisone deponed, that he continued drinking till cockcrowe, 
and that he and his companye dranke eleven pyntes aill: moroner, the said 
James deponed that in his drunkenness he stroke James Troup, messinger, 
with his hand, and that he rayled against some gentlemen in the parish. 
George Wilsone deponed that he left Patrick Wilsone and his companye 
drinking after cockcrowe, and that he strake and rayled, vt supra. Johne 
Wilsone deponed that the said Patrick was ouercome with drinke, and that 
he dranke after cockcrowe. The brethren ordained the said Patrick to stand 
in sackcloth two Sabbaths, and to paye four markes penaltye. 
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One cannot help thinking that the witnesses must have been tip- 
ling also after cockcrowe. ‘The penances were oft performed in sack- 
cloth, “ till the congregation be satisfied ;” and offences against the 
marriage laws furnished the mass of cases for exposure and discipline. 
It was a grand triumph when a Kirk court could get a grievous 
offender to make a public confession of his sins, and especially not 
only by act, but verbal and written declaration. The case of Mr. 
James Kennedy, who had served both under the Marquis of Huntly 
and the Marquis of Montrose, appears to be one in point; Scotch 
episcopacy being at an end, and Charles the First dead. We begin 
with the full and particular narration of his public misdeeds, drawn 
up under his own hand. He had been previously excommunicated, 
but he now carried himself, we may presume, to the very heart’s 


content of the presbytery. 


I doe, in all humilitie, most ingenouslie confesse and sincerle acknowledge, 
to the glorie of God and my oune shame, that at the beginning of that 
‘horrid and wnnaturall rebellione raised in the notherne pairts of this king- 
dome, being moved with the spirit of presumptione and singularaitie, I did 
abandon the societie of Gods people within the toune of Edinburgh, amongst 
whom I Jived formerlie about the space of ten yeirs or therby, with George 
Gordon, sumtym Marquis of Huntly, about the yeir 1643; and having 
caried armes wnder him in the forsaid rebellione in the yeir 1644 or thereby, 
against authoritie both civill and ecclesiastick, I was, about that tym, most 
justlie excommunicat by the Commissione of the Generall Assemblie for the 
same, and for my delinquencie and wickednes in opposing the Covenant 
and work of God in this land, and endeavouring the ruine and subversione 
thereoff according to my pouer, the justice of which sentence I doe heirby 
most sincerelie and seriouslie acknowledge. 

That, being defeited by the Spirit of Grace, and therby left to myselff, I 
proceided from sinne to sinne, till at last I became altogidder insensible of 
sinne, having my conscience cauterized with the habit and custom of sinning, 
wherwpon I not onlie continowed in armes with the said wmquhill George 
Gordoune, sumtym Marquis of Huntlye, after my said excommunicatione, 
wntil such tym as he wes forced to disband and leaue the feilds, and retire 
himselff to Stranaver, bot did immediatelie therefter associate myselff to 
wmquhill James Grahame, excommunicat traitour, who had invaded this 
kingdome with ane number of bloodie Irishes and barbarous Hielanders, 
with whom I continoued in armes for the space of ane yeir and aboue, until 
I wes takin prisoner efter Philiphauch; being also partaker and highlie 
guiltie of all that bloodshed, raising of fire, rapine, plundering, and other bar- 
barous insolencies, and wnnatturall cruelties and outrages committed all 
that tym. 

And not being sensible of that happines and blessing conferred vpon me 
at that tym by the merciful hand of God, first, in arreasting me by prisone, 
therby to haue stopped that violent course and torrent of my bypast wicked 
and sinfull lyff, and to haue recalled me to himselff; and nixt, in releiving 
me from the snares of a violent death, which I daylie expected and justlie 
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deserved, by setting me at libertie furth of prisone, I wes so baselie ungrate 
to so gracious a God and mercifull a father, that in place of returning thanks 
and acknouledging of his benefits, being givin over to a strong delusione, and 
possessed with seven worse spirits then the former, I returned againe to my 
oune vomit, and walloued myselff of new in the myre and puddle of my for- 
mer wickednes and sinfulnes, so that, efter my relieff furth of prisone in the 
tolbuith of Edinburgh, I retired myselff north againe to the said George 
Gordoune, sumtym Marquis of Huntly, who had raised a new rebellione in 


the yeir 1646, to whom I adhered till October therefter, 1647, that he wes 
takin prisoner. 


Then comes the story of his private transgressions : 


I doe also, in all humilitie, most seriouslie confesse and sincerelie acknou- 
ledge that the whole course of my lyff, both befor and since my excommu- 
nicatione, hath bein nothing but a progresse of wickednes and daylie heap- 
ing of sinne wpon sinne, by drunkennes, whordom, cursing and swearing, 
break of the Saboth, neglect of Gods worship, pryd, envy, malice, contempt 
of the means of grace, mocking of religione, profanitie, and all sort of 
wickednes and excesse of ryot ; by all which I have offended Almightie God 
in the highest maner, and given great occasione of scandall and offence to 
his people. And the rather that no pretext or cloack of ignorance wes left 
me, having had sufficient occasiones of the ordinaire means of my educa- 
tione and instructione, and being educat and bred both at schools and 
colleges and other seminaries of learning within this kingdome ; all which 
doe so much the more aggravat and aggrage my sinfulnes and wickednes, 
having sinned so highlie both against my knouledge and the light of my 


conscience, and against the light of the gospell shyning so cleirlie 
for the tym. : 


Kennedy, of course, was in a fair way for satisfying the Presbytery. 
The following account of convictions and fresh lights must have 
crowned the Kirk’s triumph at that turn : 


As for these demands proponed unto me, anent the Covenant, League 
and Covenant, the lait unlawful engagement, and religione presently pro- 
fessed, I do ingenuously confess and sincerely acknowledge, that I was for a 
long tym possesed with a dislyk of the Covenant, League and Covenant, 
and all the means used for promoving thereoff, being induced thervnto by a 
prejudiced opinion wharwith I wes possest, and a wilfull neglect of the 
means to have bein informed of the necessitie and lawfulnes of the same, 
bot most by ane affected singularitie. Bot having informed myselff more 
particularlie theranent, and especiallie by .these several conferences above 


mentionat, which I haue had with your wisdomes, not only sufficientlie 
satisfied and fullie convinced [ ] * * 


And as for the religione presently professed, I doe not apprehend any 
difference in mater of doctrine from that I wes educat in from my infancie, n 
and wherwnto I have still adhered be my professione, and shall, God willing, 
continow in all the dayes of my lyftym, though I confesse to my great 
greiff that my practice hath bein far contrarie. Bot for the discipline 
and church government, I doe professe ingenuouslie I wes not so weill 
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satisfied therwith till of lait, by the forsaids several conferences I have had 
with your wisdomes to that purpose, whereby I am so fullie satisfied therein 
that I doe confidentlie beleive that Presbyterian government, as it is pre- 
sently established in the Kirk of Scotland, is the only trew and laufull 


church government, grounded upon the Word of God and institut be Chryst 
and his Apostles. 


Slander was an offence for the Kirk’s disciplinarian practice. 


The said day Robert Gordon of Colythie gau in a bill of slander upon 
Alexonder Leith of Bucharne, compleaning that the said Alexander should 
have said, in a publict taverne, that the said Robert was drunk in [ ] 
Gordon of Cocklarachies house, and should have vomited such ane hudge 
quantitie that he drown a bitch whelps therwyth. The said Alexander 
being sumonded to this day by the session, who have referred the cognoscing 
of the bill to the presbytrie, was called, and compeiring, confessed he spoke 
the words, but that he heard them of another. He was ordained to present 


the nixt day his author befor the presbytrie, or else to be holden for the 
slanderer himselfe. 


It was of importance to a delinquent to be beyond the bounds of 
the presbytery who was informed of his evil sayings and doings; as 
is evidenced by the further prosecution of Alexander Leith’s case, he 
having been able to present his authority : 


Sicklyk, the said Alexander Leith being sumonded to this day, to present 
his author from slandering George Gordon in Colthie, compeird not, but 
sent a letter, under Mr. Robert Cheyn his hand, showing his author for quhat 
he spoke, the tenour quherof follows : ‘Reverend and deir brother, these are 
showing yow that Hew Morise has com befor Alexander Forbes of Culqu- 
harrie, Robert Muir, Walter Rosse, and me, and confessed that he had said 
that he had publictlie spoke that Collithie had spued as much as wold have 
dround two whelps, and sall giue his informer quhen he sall be posed, which 
is all he hes for the tyme, who is your loveing brother, subscribitur, Mr. 
Robert Cheyne Kenethmont, 11th Maij, 1653. The presbytrie finding the 
said Alexander had given his author, as he was appoynted, and the said 
author of his wes nocht in the bounds of the presbytrie, the brethren acqui- 
esced in the former declaration. 


The dealings of the Presbytery with its members,—the manner 
and authority with which the qualifications of a minister might be 
tried, were not a little remarkable. It was not alone that morals and 
learning were searched into, but gifts for popular ministration were 


required. Here is the way that was taken with the Jyv/es and inarti- 
culate Mr. Robert Irving: 


Mr. Robert Irving taught, Hos. 14, v. 1, 2, 3. 

The said Mr. Robert Irving being remoued, and doctrine censured, the 
brethren thoght him lyvles in his applicatioun, and not applying himself to 
the tymes ; his speech somequhat inarticulate. 

The elderis being seueralie posed how they ver edified by his doctrine, how 
he caried in lyf and conversation, and how he discharged himself in his min- 
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isteriall calling, declared, all in one voyce, that he was no worse in preach-- 
ing then befor, and that by him they ver edified, and he vas blameless in his 
lyf and conversatioun. It been shewen them that the bretheren could not 
distinctlie vnderstand his expressionis in manie wordis; answered, throgh 
custome they vnderstood him better than vtheris. Notwithstanding heirof, 
the bretheren thought expedient that ane helper sould be adjoyned to him, 
and posed the elderis if they thoght not the same ; vho answered, they ver 
content vith their owne minister, and thoght him als able to discharge his 
calling as befor. And yet, be ther discourse, the bretheren perceiued ther 
unwillingnes to haue ane helper proceidit cheiflie from feare of imposing the 
said helper his mantenence on them. 


We have hinted that it was a perilous thing to speak in other than 
a respectful manner of the Kirk, of its ministers, or any of the infe- 
rior functionaries. It came to pass, however, that the inquisitorial 
tone and practice of the reverend court grew tamer. This was a re- 
sult, at any rate, when Cromwell’s progress northward could no longer 
be impeded, of which event, a certain William Gordon, with alacrity, 
took advantage, in order to tell his mind plainly. He wrote and was 
answered as given in the following extract: 


**] vnderscryber, of the pariochin of Dumbennan, and Presbytrie of 
Strathbogye, having, by manie and sundrie sad experiences, found the 
manie bloodie and barbarous inconveniences quhich hav alvayes accompanied 
the Presbyterian government, by their usurpatioune and mixed auctorite 
with the civill power, and tyrannous persecuting of mens consciences who 
out of tender scruples did differe from their opinions in matters indifferent 
and circumstantiall ; as also, finding that the greatest part of their prayer 
and preaching doth more tender the advancement of their private interest 
and factioune then the propagatioune of the gospell; and seeing their 
frequent railing against the auctoritie and civill power which God hath set 
over us, guherby the peoples mynds ar keeped unsetled and averse from the 
cordiall compliance and union of both nations, quhich, by God’s great 
mercie, we ar now lyk to enjoy. For thes reasons, I doe therfor declare, 
that I neither will nor can continue a member of the Presbytrie of Strath- 
bogye, and that 1 shall no mor esteeme of their excommunicatioune than 
thei did formerly of the Pope, but intend, God willing, to live in such a 
gospell way as the Lord hath dispensed in his sacred word, and not occasion 
any disturbance to this present government of the commonwealth of Great 
Brittan. And, to testifie this solemn separatioune, I have subscribit thir 
presentis with my hand. William Gordon.’’ The Presbytrie, haveing read 
and considered the paper, how malitious and invective it was against the 
servants and Government of Christs church, did ordaine Mr.- Villiam 
Jamison to excommunicate the said Villiam quam primum; quhilk sentence 


beeing intimate to him, he lookit yerie frowardly, and uttered himself most 
proudly and malitiously. 


Other varieties might be picked out of the volume, which are not 
less curious in themselves, and illustrative of the period which the 
extracts cover; while very many repetitions might also be adduced. 
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It is probable that some of the other presbyteries may lack in their 
books the riches of the records kept of the ‘‘ Gordon country.” Still, 
the present registry cannot be supposed to have been at variance 
with the practice and temper of Scotland two centuries ago; so that 
one is enabled {to speculate regarding the nature of progress and 
change, yea, and of the vicissitudes that have marked the history of 
the Kirk, from the middle of the 17th century to that of the 19th. 
Whether the recent schism in the body may, were it but in the mere 
spirit of rivalry, tend to a greater outward strictness of morals and 
of religious observances than latterly, we cannot foretell. But that 
the kinds and degrees of discipline-practice of which we have been 
hearing will ever be enacted in Strathbogie or any other of the pres- 
byterian districts, is a thing neither to be expected nor desired. 





Art. VIII.—The English Universities. From the German of 
V. A. Huser, Professor of Western Literature at Marburg. An 
abridged Translation ; edited by F. W. Newman, Professor of 
the Greek and Latin Classics at Manchester New College. 3 vols. 
Pickering. 

THE history of these volumes is rather singular. Bulky as the 

publication is, it is yet only an abridgement of a version by Mr, 

Palgrave Simpson, of Corpus Christi; the condensation throughout 

being “ considerable,” and in some of the chapters “immense.” To 

be sure, Mr. Newman has added notes, and entered to some extent 
into controversy with the German author; the English editor being 
an advocate of University reform, while the foreign Professor stands 
up stoutly for the vested rights of these great schools, and looks upon 
them as having duly performed all that has ever been undertaken by 
them, or that can reasonably be required from their constitution. 
From the size of the original work, our readers will be ready to 
learn that at least it is characteristically German, in as far as industry 
and diligence are concerned. That it presents numerous proofs of 
extensive learning will not be doubted for a moment; and that the 
author’s familiarity with English literature is particular, may be 
assumed from the position he holds at Marburg. His disquisitional 
agro are also very considerable, as are also his descriptive talents ; 
ut he is not a good historian in the stricter meaning of the term, 
nor even an expert combiner of separate, yet consecutive things. 
Huber no doubt follows pretty closely in the order of events, 
tracing the Universities from the earliest foundation according to the 
lights and traditions that have reached us, and bringing the account 
down to the present time. He has also helped himself by.taking in 
the origin and progress of similar institutions on the Continent, and 
glancing at such periods of antiquity and of the middle ages as ap- 
pear illustrative. Butstillhe gives us views rather than regular and 
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continuous narrative; he comments far more frequently than he 
describes; while his reasoning has more of solidity in it than there 
is of vivacity, or even a display of skill in delineation. ’ 

For example, the German Professor’s account of the origin of the 
Universiy of Oxford is in accordance with the story that King Alfred 
was its founder ; but the merit of the passages in which this conviction 
is set forth consists rather in the way taken to fortify the tradition, than 
in settingits points before you. He attends.to the scholastic move- 
ment in which the Anglo-Saxons partook during the eleventh cen- 
tury, many of them having frequented the celebrated school of the 
monastery of Bec in Normandy. He then proceeds in this way to 
back his conclusion :— 


The political intercourse of England with Normandy, and the extent of 
British commerce, made this inevitable: and though the only passage in 
which Oxford is named, (viz. by Ingulf, the Conqueror’s Secretary,) is not 
beyond suspicion; it has never yet been attacked. The oldest authentic 
accounts of Oxford lead us to believe, that its schools are earlier than the 
Norman Conquest. That scholastic streets (School-street and Shydiard- 
street) existed there in the year 1109, is clear from old documents quoted 
by Wood. A scholastic population must have. filled them ; and we can 
hardly allow less than from twenty to thirty years, for the gathering of such 
a population and erecting of the streets. Now this takes us hack just to the 
horrors of the Norman Conquest and its immediate consequences. None 
can choose such a date as the conceivable origin of the system : we are forced 
to carry it higher. We then fall back on the Saxo-Danish period, and on 
the time when Ingulf is said to have studied in Oxford. Granting that this 
is the first notice of the system, it is unreasonable to infer that this was its 
beginning. Indeed even at a later period, it is seldom enough that the 
Chronicles are led to name the Academicians. Now considering what times 
preceded the Conquest, we may be sure that at most they would barely sus- 
tain existing schools. No reign nearer than Alfred's was likely to originate 
them. Thus whatever we know at all,—by tradition, by documents (sus- 
pected or unsuspected, ) or by the evidence of general probability,—converges 


to the same result,—that the Oxford Schools are as ancient as King 
Alfred. 


This passage affords a specimen of the manner in which the Pro- 
fessor indicates and buttresses views instead of presenting scenes, or 
directly narrating what has been done or reported. Many, to be sure, 
are the events which he notices; but then he does so for the most 
part incidentally, and to serve his purpose for the sake of a conclu- 
sion, instead of being filled with the importance of the event itself; 
and instead of appearing to have been desirous of making it the me- 
dium of absorbing the interest of the reader, or of forcibly carrying 
him forward to the natural or historical results and sequences in the 
shape of other events. He snatches circumstances and incidents in 
order to expound, or it may be to theorize and to deliver an opinion 
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relative to constitutional questions; so that the work gives you doc- 
trines, comments, epochs, and occurrences in a detached form, so as 
to indicate. principles and their operation, without much anxiety 
being shown about the details of the things, or the characters iden- 
tified with their occurrence. : 

In this way, however, the reader obtains glimpses of a vast num- 
ber of facts, at the same time that his curiosity ought to be stimu- 
lated thereby to examine them fully for himself, were it only to test 
the conclusions of the author. Your attention is called to the 
changes, the vicissitudes, and the struggles to which the Universities 
have been subjected from time to time, as well as to the original con- 
stitution of these venerable establishments. You have sights of 
their economy, their system of discipline, and of the manners as well 
as the learning of which they have been the parents. And you are 
made aware of a multitude of influences, collateral passages of his- 
tory, and prominent personages who have been brought into oo 
position, or who have interfered with the institutions, so as to lend a 
large amount of varied information, and to yield a broad national 
view, which you may fill up for yourself. 

Of the struggles to which the University of Oxford was exposed, 
those during the middle ages have the most character for action, 
sundry of them issuing in frightful riots, and sometimes setting all 
England in a blaze. Be it remembered that Oxford for a long 
series of years was a centrical city in the kingdom, and the frequent 
seats of royalty and parliament. The King had not rarely to inter- 
fere, sometimes to correct and overawe the Universities, but still 
oftener was his supreme authority exerted in support or to the ex- 
tension of their privileges. Several of the severest contests which 
the Oxford ancient schools had to wage were with the town Copora- 
tion. Here is the account of one of these desperate brawls: 


The events of 1296 deserve especial mention. In vain efforts to pacify 
the warring parties, the King, his Councillors, and the Peers of the realm, 
had been called in. The great opponent of the University was a baker 
named Robert de Wells, who was a personification of the deeply-rooted 
hatred of the citizens to the University. We have no means of learning 
whether it was further inflamed by personal motives in his case; but, any- 
how, he possessed much boldness, activity, and cunning, and in another place 
might have left a reputation in history like Arteveldt of Ghent. He did not 
shrink from appearing before King and Parliament as champion of his na- 
tive town, of which he was soon chosen Bailiff. In 1283, having been ex- 
communicated by the Chancellor, he protested against it so-powerfully be- 
fore the Parliament, that the Chancellor was obliged to give way. In 1588, 
academic influence ejected him from his post; upon which the University 
was indiscreet enough to enact in solemn congregation, that should he ever 
be readmitted to office, all the studies should be suspended as long as he 
held authority in the town. So oppressive an interference with the town- 
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elections exceedingly strengthened him in the good-will of the'citizens, and 
held him up as a martyr for the liberties of the town. 

Excitement and bitterness increased. The University solemnly implored 
the King to prevent the bakers and brewers from using fetid water, and the 
vintners from diluting their wine. For some years a diversion was brought 
about by contests of the University with the Bishop of Lincoln and his 
Archdeacon, and by quarrels of the nations. But in February 1297, an af- 
fair took place, possibly arranged by Wells and his party, but in fact it is so 
variously told that we know not where to lay the blame. A scuffle arose 
between the rabble dependents of the two nations, in which both citizens 
and scholars joined ; while the authorities on each side, instead of restoring 
peace, attacked one another. It grew into a battle, in which many thou- 
sands on both sides took part. The armourers’ magazines were plundered, 
and other shops of citizens. On the second day of the fight, a host of coun- 
trymen who had been called in overpowered the scholars ; yet not till the 
third day, when the victorious party was itself worn out, was quiet restored 
by the King’s special Commissioners. Many of the combatants had been 
wounded, and not a few killed. Scholastic houses had been devastated, and 
churches desecrated by corpses and by blood. Nevertheless, the result was 
a practical triumph to the University, by help of Episcopal fulminations and 
Royal decrees. Robert de Wells and other of the most violent citizens were 
expelled frem the town, or forbidden all intercourse with the University. 


The contest for principal authority between the Town and the 
University was carried to a most alarming pitch in 1855. <A few 
years before this date a dreadful plague had ravaged all England; 
carrying off ‘or dispersing all the Oxford scholars, so that the studies 
were intermitted for three years; after which not one third of the 
former number re-assembled. In the meanwhile the police was ex- 
ercised by the Town Authorities, and many of the buildings that had 

reviously been in the possession of the academicians, were applied 

y the citizens to other purposes. At the time mentioned, John 
Bereford was bailiff of the city, and seems to have been preparing 
himself for an explosion. Nor was the event to be long delayed, as 
the following narrative will explain: 


A quarrel arose on St. Scholastica’s day (February 10th) in the year 1355, 
between certain scholars and the host of a tavern which belonged to Bere- 
ford. The scholars thought the wine bad; and as the host only answered 
by ill words, they broke his flasks about his head. The tavern-keeper called 
for help. Speedily (as’if all had been pre-concerted) the town alarm-bell 
was rung from St. Martin’s Church: armed citizens assembled, and fell upon 
the scholars who were walking unarmed and unsuspecting in the streets. The 
Chancellor in vain, and at the hazard of his life, entreated the townsmen to 
keep the peace; at last he ordered the bell of St. Mary’s to sound an alarm, 
and call the scholars to arms. They had taken to flight at the first surprise ; 
but they now rallied, and offered so stout an opposition, as to keep their 
adversaries in check that night. In the morning, the Chancellor’s efforts at 
pacification were again frustrated by the determined hostility of the Town ; 
and it appeared that the scholars would be murdered, if they did not stand 
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on their defence. Though so inferior in numbers, yet by great exertion 
they succeeded in seizing the gates, to prevent the entrance of the country 
people ;—a measure of traditionary tactics. But towards evening, about 
two thousand armed countrymen burnt down the West Gate, and forced 
their way in, headed by a black banner, with a wild cry of Murder and 
Plunder. The scholars, borne down by the torrent, fled into the open 
country, into their churches or into their private rooms. But the savage 
mob, that night or next day, stormed most of the Colleges and Halls, and 
hunted-out the inmates. Those whocould not escape were killed, wounded, 
thrown into the sinks and sewers, or dragged to prison. All their property 
was destroyed or plundered ; after which the mob began to carouse, and 
abundance of drink inflamed them to still madder deeds. Crucifixes and 
church ornaments were demolished; students shaven as monks were treated 
with peculiar cruelty : the scalp was actually torn off the head of some. No 
holy place was respected. In vain did the more popdlar of the clergy 
carry the host along the streets in solemn procession. Monks were seized 
or maltreated at the foot of the cross or chalice. In short, forty scholars or 
masters are recorded by some, as having been killed in this fray ; but these, 
without a doubt, are but a fraction of those who suffered. As soon as the 
storm began to subside, and the rabble to decamp with their booty, the more 
prudent citizens assembled to prevent further mischief. The Town- 
Authorities also met, with a few of the more eminent Academicians, who had 
sent to demand assistance from the Bishop of Lincoln and from the King. 
The former issued an interdict against the Town, and the latter pursued 
measures, at first equally vigorous. Less energy however appears in their 
after-proceedings. Perhaps upon examination, the King found the blame 
to be more equally divided between the parties, than was supposed in the 
first moment of wrath against so brutal an abuse of victory. At any rate it 
was clear, that the scholars had begun the fray; and there must have been 
plentiful ground for crimination against them. That the Town-Authorities 
had misconducted themselves, does not appear; but the Sheriff of Oxford 
was displaced by the Royal Commissioners, which may seem to imply that 
the fault was in a different quarter. There is also ground to believe, that 
the very intensity of this savage contest gave rise by reaction to feelings of 
a far more honourable and Christian nature. Terror, grief, repentance and 
a feeling of helplessness and misery, seem to have driven all the more bane- 
ful passions into the back-ground. Both parties were humbled at the com- 
mon guilt, distressed by the common suffering; and such feelings were 
widely shared by the nation at large. The whole affair assumed a public 
importance, and no one was concerned so much to recriminate or retaliate 
for the past, as to reconcile and prevent for the future. 


This dreadful riot induced Edward the Third to re-model the laws 
both of the University and the Town, grantmg to the former that 
preponderating influence which it has since retained. 

In the first of our extracts it is stated that not only were the con- 
tests of the University of Oxford maintained with the city, and also 
with the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose diocese the town was situated, 
but among the nations themselves; the term being familiar to the 
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ears of scholars. In Oxford the nations were only two,—the South- 
ern and the Northern; and the passage we now cite will explain 
the nature and duration of the quarrel which arose between these 
parties : 


About the end of the twelfth century, the conflicts of Realism and No- 
minalism began, but they rose into full vigour under the patronage of Duns- 
Scotus and Occam, in the first half of the fourteenth. The Northernmen 
declared for their Countryman and his Realism; the Southernmen sided with 
Occam and his Nominalism. Wyckliffe also, who soon became celebrated, 
was a North Countryman and a Realist, but it would be far too precipitate 
to connect Realism with the Reformation generally. We only assert, that 
at that period both Realism and Reformation found favour chiefly with the 
Northernmen ; and that the two causes may in their minds have been some- 
what connected. The author believes also, that the Germanic spirit, being 
prone to Ideology (as Napoleon remarked,) has also in it certain spiritualism 
that tended to Protestant views. But all this is said with diffidence and 
under correction. Any-how it will not be questioned that there is a close 
sympathy between:the Germanic mind and Protestantism, between the Ro- 
manic mind and Roman Catholicism; nor is it a mere fancy, to believe that 
this very controversy was deep at work in the University at Oxford, at a 
time when none understood the full meaning of their strife. Even at a later 
period, when all England was decidedly Protestant, as contrasted with the 
great Southern Kingdoms, the Northern part of England was pre-eminently 
Protestant as compared with the South. Indeed at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, after method so stringent had been used to suppress the weaker party 
in the Universities, and so great and internal revolution had passed upon 
them, we find the contest of Northern and Southernmen renewed, at the time 
when the Puritan controversy was rising into strength. It is remarkable 
how much underhand countenance Presbyterianism received at Oxford, (as 
will hereafter be stated,) even when professedly in disgrace. The distinction 
of races has vanished in the nation at large, and political parties have taken 
their place. We may however remark that Whiggery is of Scotch (or Ger- 
manic) origin ; while Zoryism had its strength in the South. The Southern 
element still prevails in the Aristocratic and High-Church spirit, and in the 
old-fashioned classical studies of the College system; and that this system 
is truly Romanic, may easily be proved by comparing it with the Universities 
of Spain, which have suffered least disturbance in recent centuries. The 
Northern system, driven out of Oxford, took refuge in Edinburgh, the Athens 
of the North, where everything reminds us of the German Universities 
and of the German development of the Reformation. The main strength of 
the Liberal intellectual development in the last half century has come from 
Scotland and the North. That is ever the seat of the animating spirit, 
though the material power which ultimately works out the results will be 


found in the populous and wealthy South; whether in the seventeenth or in 
the nineteenth century. 


In the account quoted of the riot in which Bereford figured, we 
find mention of the judgment which the scholars passed upon the 
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wine of the tavern-keeper. But during the earlier periods, the Uni- 
versity corporations, although populous, were poor, and seem to have 
fared but scurvily. “By fees, contributions, impositions, and donations, 
money came slowly in: legacies were rather more productive. Their 
slender funds, lent out at moderate interest to their own members, 
yielded a scanty income.” In the whole earlier period the colleges 
had none but rented buildings, and little or no land. They were 
miserably supplied with Public Rooms for scholastic uses. Endow- 
ments did not exist ; and every teacher was left to find his own level, 
generally dwelling with his pupils in the same Hallor Inn. ‘* Their 
food and other expenses were defrayed in common: but in the Dis- 
ciplina Scholarum (Ed. of 1496) it is hinted to be convenient that 
the scholars relieve the Master from the trouble of all such pro- 
vision.” 

The earliest colleges were not intended to afford their members a 
permanent maintenance, but to assist clerical students through their 
course of study, which might last from ten to fifteen years. But the 
practice gradually became established that the Fellows retained their 
stipends until they obtained some benefice ; it being deemed unnatu- 
ral to turn them out to want and misery. And this became the 
understood or express rule in the colleges of later foundation. We 
thus begin to see how the rise of Fellowships as permanent pro- 
perty took place. ‘‘ As then in the political tempests of the 15th 
century, nearly all other stipends disappeared, and the whole aca- 
demic population diminished, the College Fellows became gradually 
the actual stem of the University.” Still, for a long time their 
wealth and their manner of living were by no means sumptuous :— 


Assisted by the endowment, the Fellows of the Colleges lived on through 
the hard times; yet even they had butthe barest necessaries of life, and 
these not always. Moreover, the rules prescribed by the College discipline 
for study and devotion left but few hours for sleep, food, and recreation. It 
is indeed clear enough from what we have said above of University, Merton, 
and Balliol Colleges, that it was not the object of the earlier Colleges that 
their members should live in pleasure and luxury. Even the richest estab- 
lishments—such for instance as New College—gave no more than from ten 
to twelve pounds yearly to each Fellow. The annual revenues of this’ Col- 
lege were reckoned in the time of Henry VIII. at eight hundred and eighty- 
seven pounds (v. Chalmers), and that of Balliol College at seventy-tour 
pounds. Those of the others lie for the most part between the two. Bitter 
complaints were made before Parliament by the Fellows of University Col- 
lege, respecting their distress and want, occasioned by the maladministration 
of their revenues by the Head of their College. (v. Rol, Parl. iii. 69.) A 
lively picture of the very frugal circumstances of the Colleges at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, containing more special details of what is in- 
timated in general terms by earlier testimony, is to be found in a manuscript 
written by a scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; in which, after many 
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bitter complaints of the general distress, he proceeds [in Latin] ;—*‘ The 
greater part of the scholars get out of bed between four and five o’clock in 
the morning: from five to six they attend the reading of public prayers, and 
an exhortation from the Divine Word in their own chapels: they then 
either apply to separate study, or attend lectures in common, until ten, when 
they betake themselves to dinner, at which four scholars are content with a 
small portion of beef bought for one penny, and a sup of pottage made of 
gravy of the meat, salt, and oaten flour. From the time of this moderate 
meal to five in the evening they either learn or teach, and then go to their 
supper, which is scarcely more plentiful than the dinner. Afterwards pro- 
blems are discussed, or other studies pursued, until nine or ten o’clock; and 
then about half an hour is spent in walking or running about (for they have 
no hearth or stove) in order to warm their feet before going to bed.” It is 
not very clear, it is true, whether this account includes those on the founda- 
tion: but even if in what is there said, we comprehend only the pupils who 
bore their own expenses, it gives us a standard to judge the whole by. The 
difference between the manner of living of the Fellows and of these pupils, 
was certainly not very great. From Erasmus we learn that the Fellows drunk 
beer, not wine. His letters from Cambridge depict much external meanness 
there: Indeed Oxford appears already to have gained a start of Cambridge 
in these matters, which until recent times she kept. In more prosperous 
days we may admit that the Colleges had more to eat and drink, and possibly 
a fire inthe chimney; but no one who considers the above, will imagine them 
ever to have had luxuries; while, how matters stood at a still earlier time, 
Chaucer’s description of an Oxford clerk may show. 


We have intimated already that Huber is a staunch advocate of 
the ancient English University system. He would conserve with a 
firm: hand, even maintaining that what these ancient schools teach is 
sufficient and suitable for their purpose, They are intended, he argues, 
to produce a well-educated gentleman, 2 peculiarity to this country, 
and not to form professionals or officials :— 


In the national opinion, the destination of the English Universities is not 
to form Professional men or State officials. This fact once admitted, it can 
be no reproach to the English Universities, that they scarcely possessed or 
offered the scantiest means for the studies in Law, Medicine, and Divinity, 
or for the foundations of the science of State Economy. The Philological 
and Mathematical branches appear to be the only exception, inasmuch as 
the Universities offer every means for rendering those who devote them- 
selves to these two branches real and most learned schoolmasters. ‘There is 
no want of persons who make use of these advantages: yet nothing results 
of it but a certain circle of movement, which begins and ends at the 
University, and is confined to this limited range. These schoolmasters and 
their schools form, to a certain extent, a part of the academic organization, 
as preparatory institutions, from which they derive fresh streams of pupils, 
a part of whom again flow back to the schools as teachers. Yet these form 
but a very small part of the academic youth; and we come back to the 
question—what do the Universities make of the materials confided to them, 
if they form neither pleaders, nor physicians, nor lawyers, nor judges, nor 
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statesmen, nor historians,-nor Oriental linguists, nor botanists—in short, 
nothing of what is or is thought “‘ any thing,” either with us or elsewhere ? 

Our Universities produced learned men in the several sciences, or men 
for practical life; the latter of whom were either aspirants after official 
station, or intended to employ themselves as physicians or advocates. Nor 
is the case altered now, except that the general desire of University educa- 
tion has on the whole increased. To study from the love of knowledge 
was generally out of the question, on account of the prevailing poverty of 
the Germans: and even among the higher classes such an idea was very 
seldom entertained. The standard at the Universities was, it is true, a 
somewhat elevated one, and comprised a liberal cultivation of taste; but a 
person of family, who had not an eye, in pursuing his studies, to State 
service, was always a rarity. The English Universities, on the contrary, 
content themselves with producing the first and most distinctive flower of 
the national life, a well-educated ‘‘ gentleman.” I cannot enter into any 
exact definition of the old English gentleman ; but I hope that no one need 
be offended by my saying that we have nothing of the kind. A gentleman 
must possess a political character, an independent and public position, or at 
least the right of assuming it. He must farther have average opulence, 
with landed property either of his own or in the family; a condition not 
very easy to be fulfilled among us. He should also have bodily activity and 
strength, unattainable by our sedentary life in public offices. The race of 
English gentlemen certainly presents, or rather did present, an appearance 
of manly vigour and form, not elsewhere to be found among an equal 
number of persons. No other nation produces the stock ; and in England 
itself it has already been much deteriorated. What comes nearest to the 
English gentleman, strange to say, is the Castilian cavallero. 

Tt does not follow that the University course was sufficient or essential to 
form the gentleman ; but it was a decisive presumption in any man’s favour, 
and, as it were, his final stamp. A liberal ‘‘ education,” such as could 
scarcely be obtained but at the Universities, was, at all events, requisite for 
a perfect gentleman; not to the exclusion, however, of other requisites, 
such as birth, wealth, and position. What was meant by a “liberal educa- 
tion” might be perhaps best characterized and explained by the analogous 
Roman expression. The cultivation of the faculties was more thought of 
than the amount of knowledge acquired ; and was rather elegant, in the best 
Roman sense, than learned in a modern sense. We scarcely need add, that 
even during the University residence the studies were by no means the only 
thing that brought about this result. A complicated machinery of reci- 
procal influences lies in the manners, habits, and other relations peculiar to 
the English College life, bearing upon the education of youth, and the 
development of their feelings and characters. 


A specimen of the Professor’s description will be met with where 
he attempts a picture of the exterior of Oxford :— 


In one of the most fertile districts of that Queen of the Seas whom 
Nature has so richly blest—whom for centuries past no footstep of foreign 
armies has desecrated—whose trident bears sway over a wider circle than ever 
did the sword of the ancient mistress of the world—lies a broad green vale, 
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where the Cherwell and the Isis mingle their full clear waters. Here and 
there primeval elms and oaks overshadow them; while in their various 
windings they encircle gardens, meadows and fields, villages, cottages, farm- 
houses and country seats, in motley mixture. In the midst rises a mass of 
mighty buildings, the general character of which varies between convent, 
palace, and castle. Some few Gothic church-towers and Romanic domes, 
it is true, break through the horizontal lines: yet the general impression, at 
a distance and at first sight, is essentially different from that of any of the 
towns of the middle ages. The outlines are far from being so sharp, so 
angular, so irregular, so fantastical: a certain softness, a peculiar repose 
reigns in these broader terrace-like-rising masses. Not that the Gothic 
pinnacles that point up into the sky are in themselves inconsiderable : the 
tower of St. Mary’s is inferior to but few of the third order. But they all 
appear less prominent than either the horizontal lines or the cupolar form, 
which here and there rears its head; whether it be from its greater variety 
or its more perfect harmony with the style of the whole, that the latter 
arrest the eye more than the former. Only in the creations of Claude 
Lorraine or Poussin could we expect to find any spot to compare with the 
prevailing character of this picture, especially when lit up by a favourable 
light. In reality, probably, there is none anywhere. The principal masses 
consist of the Colleges, the University buildings, and the city churches ; and by- 
the side of these the city itself is lost on distant view. But on entering the 
streets, we find around us all the signs of an active and prosperous trade. 
Rich and elegant shops in profusion, afford a sight nowhere to be found. but 
in England ; although side by side, it must be owned, with the darkest 
contrasts of misery and depravity. But the stately houses of merchants, 
retailers, craftsmen, and innkeepers, with all their glitter and show, sink 
into a modest and as it were menial attitude by the side of the grandly 
severe memorials of the higher intellectual life ; memorials which have been 
growing out of that life from almost the beginning of Christian civilization. 
They are as it were the domestic offices of these palaces of learning, which 
ever rivet the eye and mind of the observer, all beside seeming perforce to 
be subservient tothem. Oxford indeed has no manufactures of consequence. 
The sweating, sooty, giant industry of the day, offers to the Muses nothing 
but his previously finished produce, without forcing on the sense the thou- 
sand offensive consequences of its creation. The population, moreover, has 
a tranquil character, making it seem to be far less dense than in other 
flourishing English towns: and in fact, the noisy whirling streams of human 
creatures that hurry along the streets of London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, would be ill adapted to the architectural and historical 
character of the place. Yet there is nothing herein to suggest the idea of 
poverty or decay. What strikes the eye as most peculiar, is the contrast 
between the fashionable and varied dress of the more active and busy towns- 
people, and the ancient, severe, and ample ecclesiastical costume of the 
*‘gownsmen,” who may plainly enough be seen to be the ruling spirit of 
the place. Everywhere, indeed, wealth and rank are sure to meet with out- 
ward signs of respect; nowhere more surely than in England, and from 
tradespeople of the middle classes, But perhaps in all the world it might 
be hard to find so many forms, evidently the stately representatives of the 
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genius of the place, as are the Fellows and Masters of the Colleges at an 
English University. It is a peculiar type, propagated from generation to 
generation. The University towns have happily escaped the lot of modern 
beautification, and in this respect harmonize with the Colleges. Each of 
the larger and more ancient Colleges looks like a separate whole—an entire 
town, whose walls and monuments proclaim the vigorous growth of many 
centuries : in fact, every College is in itself a sort of chronicle of the history 
of art in England, and more especially of architecture. 


We have hinted above, that the editor, Mr. Newman, controverts 
the German Professor’s views with regard to the vested interests and 
independent rights of the University corporations, and that he advo- 
cates reform and an extension of system corresponding to the de- 
mands of the age. Huber seems to think that these venerable insti- 
tutions are beyond the improving powers of the state, and cannot be. 
meddled with. The Professor at Manchester, on the other hand, 
while imbued with a becoming share of reverence and admiration, is 
liberal and tolerant, holding that the interests of the public deserve 
first to be considered, and that the created rights of the University 
corporators, although he would not touch those of individuals, are 
the last of the concerns and matters to be weighed in the great ques- 
tion of education. Mr. Newman also suggests important improve- 
ments even as respects the internal economy of the Universities,the 
social sentiments to be cultivated and cherished, and the deportment 
of the various grades towards one another. We close with a passage 
relative to these points of decency and moral feeling. 


After taking the bachelor’s degree, a student at Oxford is admissible to 
dine at the high table with the Fellows, and to sit in the Fellows’ common 
room; and a Bachelor.who is likely to continue in residence either in Oxr 
ford or Cambridge, often passes abruptly from the society of Under-Graduates 
and, in a year’s time, associates almost solely with Graduates. At any rate, 
by the time that he takes his Master’s degree, which is generally about the age 
of twenty-five, his contemporary Under-Graduates have either vanished 
from the place or have passed with him into the elder and ruling part of the 
University. Unless, therefore, a positive effort be made to form new acquaint- 
ances with the younger men, he becomes absorbed completely into the body 
of the fixed residents. From various causes it sometimes happens, that very 
young Fellows are called to be tutors, and as such to bear an important place of 
authority in matters of discipline ; and the old doctrine used to be, that 
without much technical formality, men so young could not keep up discipline 
at all. At any rate the young Fellow would be in danger of imbibing airs of 
self-importance. The term Don is familiarly used to denote a character who 
is actuated by a petty love of form and of power ; who, upon attaining his 
degree, aims to separate himself as widely as possible from all familiarity 
with Under Graduates, although he may be but two or three years older 
than they ; puts on the air of a man of middle age ; avoids all use of their 
common phraseology; and behaves with a rather stiff politeness and con- 
descending kindness. This is the machinery by which an exterior decenoy 
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of deportment, may perhaps be more uniformly kept up than would be pos- 
sible without it; but young men are keenly alive to the true state of things, 
and resent its absurdity. A sort of enthusiastic perverseness is called out, 
to resist or outwit one invested with scholastic authority, whenever a love of 
power is perceived in him and a sense of personal dignity; much more if 
admonitions are given for decency’s sake and for form’s sake, are they re- 
ceived as meaning nothing. In short, Donnism, wherever it exists, destroys 
that simple acting of heart on heart, and conscience on conscience, which is 
God’s great instrument for regenerating society and for the training-up of 
youth ; without which, College restraint on high-spirited young men cer- 
tainly cannot be of any moral benefit. It is, however, by no means true that 
the University youth spurn at all restrictions: on the contrary, a severe 
Proctor is often more popular than one who is lax. They look to the motives 
of his severity, and to the manner of the enforcement, far more than to the 
amount of the restraint. If they find in him a ready and cordial granting of 
all that can be yielded, an unassuming deportment, an indisposition to 
meddle in petty matters or to enforce anything for mere form’s sake, they 
only respect him so much more for strictness in matters of moral seriousness. 
By far the worst uproar which took place in Oxford during my personal ac- 
quaintance with it, was occasioned by the (then) Dean of Christ Church 
forbidding his Under-Graduates to hunt in red coats. A night or two after- 
wards, they daubed over with red paint all the doors of the Dean and 
Canons; and when inquiry into this was instituted, they the next night 
wrenched the doors off their hinges and made a fire of them in the Quad- 
rangle. Had they been forbidden to hunt at all, they would probably have 
been less exasperated, because this would have seemed to involve a moral 
end. 





Art. IX. 


1. Suggestions for the Improvement of our Towns and Houses. By 
T. J. Masten, Esq. Smith and Elder. 


2. The Corporation of London and Municipal Reform. Clarke. 


In a thousand different shapes and ways may the observer descry 
signs of a growing interest in behalf of the people, of whom the 
working classes and labouring poor constitute the great mass. 
Every party man, no matter what his own status may be, however 
exalted or however wealthy, inscribes on his banner that all he utters 
and performs of a public nature is for the benefit of the million. Now, 
however hollow may be his principles, the mere profession of that 
which falls in with the popular demand is a proof that there is some 
controlling motive for the open and reiterated declaration. Fashion 
has, no doubt, something to do with it; a desire to be looked upon 
as a painot and a patron, perhaps ja little more; a shrewd foresight 
of what nearly concerns self may be operating ; nor are we altogether 
to leave out of consideration the feeling for what is abstractedly right, 


any more than a conviction of what will one day be exacted nolens 
volens. 
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One of the common and the most immediate as well as intelligible 

modes of proclaiming a hearty anxiety in behalf of the masses, 1s to 
talk of or to propose plans for the improvement of their worldly con- 
dition,—of their health, of their physical comforts, and even of their 
luxuries. Nor are professions in this case likely to be rotten or 
false. For not merely do the many now find themselves to be pos- 
sessed of power and force, of which their forefathers were partly des- 
titute and partly unconscious; not merely have the labouring com- 
munity lost much of their reverence for the upper classes, but these 
latter classes are beginning to be fully sensible that the social welfare 
and the physical well-being of their inferiors in respect of health and 
condition, especially where multitudes are crowded together, are 
things that touch themselves nearly and come home closely. Hence, 
we have now many real as well as pretending philanthropists belong- 
ing to the upper and middle ranks, the genuineness of their senti- 
ments and sympathies being vouched for by the fact that the better 
sort begin to see more clearly the nature and inseparableness of their 
relation to the working classes and the labouring poor,—nay, their 
dependence on the masses who were wont to be disregarded,—than 
does this same working majority for itself or in return. ‘The aristo- 
cracy of the West-End no longer think it safe, for example, to allow 
disease to fester unheeded by them in the sinks, the dens, and the 
rookeries of the metropolis; while the Government and people in 
authority perceive that there exists an intimate union between 
squalor and misthrift, domestic comfort and every-day conduct, social 
decency and public contentment. 
_ The improvement of large towns, in respect of cleanliness, drain- 
ing and ventilation; nay, in regard to the minor details of street con- 
struction, house building, and family distribution; nay, still further, 
as relates to external, tasteful, and lightsome appearance, so as to re- 
lieve and enliven the eye,—are points that come to be warmly and 
variously urged. One denounces the architectural enormities which 
the metropolitan interminable rows of parallel houses present to the 
weary sight. Another falls foul of the muddy streets, and calls for 
an organized and large establishment of sweeping machines, to the 
offence and dismay of the troops of scavengers. A third would not 
only have the great public buildings and sacred edifices periodically 
cleared of the dirt which fog, dust, and smoke are continually depo- 
siting, so as both to hasten decay and to mar many an artistic beauty 
or ornament, but would have each indweller to wipe, rub, and 
wash the outside of his own particular brick with a degree of atten- 
tion somewhat analogous to the pains taken, if not with the furniture 
within doors, at least with the handles and knockers and bell-handles 
aud other comeatable objects without. 

Such minor attentions, it is argued, would help to neutralize the 
remarkable difference between the exhilarating sights and skies of the 
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continent, and of smoky, dirty London. Further, to aid this reno- 
vating and cheering effect, it is urged that every house should here- 
after be built,sif burnt clay i is to be used, of red brick, with stone and 
stucco dressings, thus giving a ruddy and glowing face to the outside 
of the houses, corresponding to the warmth and comfort that is within. 
All this and much more of a little and nice nature, is reiterated and 
recommended by gentlemen who like to benefit the public through 
the columns of the newspaper press; and no doubt much that is dis- 
agreeable, and even of what is hideous might be cheaply removed in 
all our large towns, if people would set about i it, and so many of them 
join heart “and hand in the process as to render its results fashionable. 
We, however, despair of any such general unanimous movement, even 
among the more tidy and tasty of our busy citizens. Habit is second 
nature. We have been accustomed from infancy to look upon the 
same dingy and dull walls. Perchance, people associate the idea of 
venerableness with thick incrustations; nor do we look for any sud- 
den change in the mere outside of brick, stucco, and plaster, unless 
indeed, Queen Victoria and the Prince should signify it as their in- 
tention to pass leisurely through and along every street. We remem- 
ber when George the Fourth paid his visit to Auld Reeky there was 
a wondrous scr ubbing, sweeping, and whitewashing, whereever it was 
thought there would be a chance of the dw relling being greeted by 
the royal eyes. <A similar result might celebrate and commemorate 
the Queenly and Princely progresses through the Babylon, and thus 
set the fashion agoing. 

We have been speaking of a minor class of improvements, which, 
however, may look formidable or Utopian to many a staid citizen, 
and even to the spruce cockney. But exhaust not your ridicule or 
your incredulity, before you have a morsel of Mr. Maslen’s mind 
about your filthy ways, your barbarous backwardness, and your 
horrid deformities, entirely putting a stop to your town ever rising 
above the level of a second-rate city. 

To begin with a few of the more practicable and needed improve- 
ments which he suggests: he would have the metropolis amply sup- 
plied with lungs,—with parks, dotting in circular order the outskirts 
of the present densely-peopled mass of brick and lime, and being 
connected by means of a magnificent circumferential street. His 


scheme, and even the line which he argues ought to be adopted, are 
thus explained : 


A Boulevard or circumferential street round London, is a great deside- 
ratum ; but the plan of it is so connected with the Parks, that we will offer 
a few suggestions respecting the latter. 

Victoria Park, at the North-east end of London, is already planned ; and 
it is understood that Finsbury Park and Lambeth Park are also decided 
upon; but there should be two or three more small parks made besides the 
above three, if it were for nothing else but to prevent the increase of the Me- 
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tropolis; otherwise millions of houses will be built, and so enlarge the 
suburbs, joining them to the City, that London will be like a kingdom of 
itself in a few hundred years more, so overgrown and unwieldly will it 
become. 

The other sites which should have parks to stop the spreading pestilence of 
house-building and house-crowding, are—first, one at Pentonville; second, 
one at Hoxton; third, one between Stepney and Bromley; fourth, one at 
Walworth ; fifth, one at Rotherhithe ; and sixth, one at Deptford; making, 
with the three of Finsbury, Lambeth, and Victoria Park, a total of nine new 
parks, entirely encircling the Metropolis. This would be better than two 
or three large parks, as these small parks would divide the pleasure and re- 
creation of such places more equally and more beneficially to the wide- 
spread population of the Metropolis; and the scenery afforded by them 
would render the approaches to London from various quarters extremely 
beautiful. 

There is another consideration regarding the forming of many parks, 
which must not be lost sight of,—and that is, where are the numerous re- 
giments of London Volunteers, amounting to two hundred thousand men, to 
be drilled and manceuvred, in any future war with France, if we permit 
every open space, every field, every corner and cranny of the Metropolis, to 
be built upon for miles round. 

To revert to the Boulevard. The North Boulevard should be a connect- 
ing avenue from one park to another, consisting of a broad raised road 
planted with several rows of trees on both sides, and forming splendid malls 
or drives, encompassing the Northern portion of the Metropolis ; beginning 
at the Green Park, and from thence passing Kensington Gardens to the 
North-west angle of Hyde Park, thence to the Regent’s Park, and from the 
latter in a straight line to Victoria Park, embracing in itscourse Pentonville 
Park, Finsbury Park, and Hoxton Park; and from Victoria Park to Step- 
ney Park, and thence down to the New Quay Street at the Isle of Dogs (or 
proposed new Fort-Waterloo.) The South Boulevard in like manner form- 
ing an avenue and mall, or drive from South Lambeth Park to Walworth 
Park ; thence to Rotherhithe Park ; thence to Deptford Park ; and thence 
to Greenwich Park. | 


The scheme of a sweeping line of circumferential road, with a dis- 
tribution of spacious parks in the course of the boulevard, might 
perhaps be accomplished with comparatively little trouble and ex- 
pense, if the Legislature and Government should set their hearts upon 
the improvement. It would assuredly add greatly to the beauty and 
the healthiness of the suburban districts; and, at the same time, 
form outlets and pleasure grounds for those who could conveniently 
reach them from the heart of the metropolis. But it is certain that 
unless the work be set about speedily, the time will have gone by for 
the fulfilment of the plan or anything upon an equally large, or a 
similar scale; for the spaces at present open,’ or thinly planted with 
houses, chalked out by Mr. Maslen, will in a few years be as closely 
packed and built up, as those were a generation ago, upon spots that 
would at that period have allowed parks and a circumambient line to 
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have been established far within the sweep of the proposed boulevard; 
so thai according to the ratio of progress and increase which has been 
witnessed for the last twenty or thirty years, the day is not far dis- 
tant when, should Mr. Maslen’s suggestions be overlooked till that 
time, a chained line of parks will have to be carried a great way 
farther out,—much enlarging the circle, and consequently renderin 
the said lungs and breathing spots still more inaccessible to the bulk 
of the metropolitan public. | 

Mr. Maslen’s proposal is not so visionary as may at first appear ; 
and for this among other reasons,—the necessity for some such large 
scheme of improvement and accommodation is pressing, and daily be- 
coming more sternly urgent. How many miles may you walk from 
the west to the east end of the metropolis without meeting with one 
open spot, in the shape of garden or park, to which the public can 
resort for recreation ; and how rapidly is the ocean of streets and 
brick walls extending and deepening around, to the forbiddance of all 
escape, except by persons who have time and money to enable them 
to coach or steam it far away from the smoke, the everlasting pave- 
ments, the din and turmoil of the metropolis! Give the people 
room, give them breathing space. Make it imperative that there be 
wider streets, better drainage, more direct and beautiful lines with- 
in and through the denser quarters ; but do not stop there; present 
the masses with the means of having at their ready command health- 
ful exercise, innocent relaxation, and unsullying recreation; with all 
which social comforts and moral susceptibility and practice are so na- 
turally combined. 

Mr. Maslen has much more to propose than a boulevard and achain 
of parks; but we think, in so far as his voice and suggestions are 
concerned, his practicable and sensible views will have their proper 
effect neutralized, by the extremely visionary and enthusiastic notions 
of the major part of the book. He has been, the title-page of the 
book tells us, “‘ many years a Lieutenant in the Army ;’’ and in that 
capacity has witnessed more things than Old England can pretend to 
furnish to the observer. He has been in India, where he has nar- 
rowly surveyed the habitations of Mahomedan and Hindoo. He even 
went from home with a passion for studying street and house-build- 
ing; but seems to have returned with an enlargement of the feeling 
in due proportion to the amount of his added studies. He accord- 
ingly set himself earnestly to the office of visiting the larger towns of 
England, of spying out their deformities, and of speculatively provid- 
ing for their wants. 

His schemes and proposals are stopped by no sort of difficulty in 
the shape of expense, the destruction of property, or the antagonism 
of rooted prejudices. Nay, utter impossibilities he minds not a 
straw. He would have a garden instantly provided for the Lord 
Mayor of London immediately in the rear of the Mansion House. 
He thus speaks and explains himself on this head: 
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It is a remarkable fact that the City within the walls cannot boast of a 
single garden: and this leads us to the consideration of the privation suf- 
fered by the annual King of the City, the Lord Mayor, who has a palace 
indeed, but not a single rood of ground for the exercise of the right honour- 
able legs. Every palace ought to have a garden adjoining it; and the Chief 
Magistrate of the City is as deserving of such an ornamental, pleasant, and 
healthful adjunct, as anybody in the world. We should recommend that all 
that block of houses in the rear of the Mansionhouse, enclosed between Can- 
non Street, Walbrook, and St. Swithin’s Lane, be pulled down, and the 
whole space be planted with shrubbery and grass, and enclosed by a railing 
of musket-barrels on a low wall painted green. 


There is no physical impossibility to the carrying out of this pro- 
posal. Neither is there to the widening of every street that does not 
agree with Mr. Maslen’s standard; or of establishing magnificent 
promenades along the Thames, and of forcing the business transacted 
in them at present to be carried on in docks. There may be nothing 
but what convenience, expedience, expense, and a world of trading 
opposition would interpose, with which these wholesale and Utopian 
plans would have to contend prior to their promptand complete exe- 
cution. We think, however, that something beyond the conven- 
tional and the moral would have to be encountered ere our enthu- 
silastic projector could have it enacted and carried out, that “no 
respectable house should be built without an entrance-hall, commu- 
nicating with a central-hall, of thirty feet long by twenty broad ; the 
latter open to the roof, lighted by a skylight, and having galleries five 
feet wide all around it on every story.” Putting expense of building 
and fittings-up out of the question, what space would London occupy ? 
or could it be London any longer? But the impossibilities do not 
stop here, for he would have every room fifteen feet square, and, as 
we understand him, in every town-house in theisland. How rapidly 
would this encroach on grass lands and agricultural scope! _— 
soon would Mr. Maslen have his towns to overtake and surround every 
suburban escape and removed nuisance, to the effect of stultifying 
his own scheme. | | 

We have been fighting with shadows for some little space of time, 
or with a hero whose castles are in the air, chiefly within the atmo- 
sphere of the “‘ Great Metropolis ;” although had we followed the ex- 
lieutenant to other parts we should have found ourselves not seldom 
similarly drawn away from every-day life and the solid earth. But 
ere closing our paper, it may be desirable to bring our readers back 
to realities, and also to grievances that clamorously call for redress,— 
redress that is practicable although long deferred; and London is 
still the grand theme. | 

The pamphlet named second at the head of the present article, 
being a reprint from the Westminster Review, and having ‘* TheCor- 
poration of London, and Municipal Reform” for its subject, may: be 
not disadvantageously used and cited. 
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What enormous sums, and what enormous abuses are identified, 
according to the statements before us, with the municipal history of 
the Corporation of London; the City, be it remembered, constituting 
about the fifteenth part of the metropolis, and being not so populous 
as the single parish of Marylebone! Why, it would appear that the 
city estates, held for public and charitable purposes, and professed to 
be appropriated to and for the benefit of the citizens, produce above 
364,000/. annually,—that the local ratesamount to 272,788/.,—that 
the duties dn coals, provisions, &c. are 202,549/.,—and that about 
150,000/., for freedoms, licences, and other privileges, as well as dues, 
may be added,—altogether reaching a sum not far short of One 
Million a year! 

Now, how and by whom are these prodigious sums disbursed? 
For whose benefit, and according to what principle in regard to pub- 
licity and responsibility, at all consistent with the ordinary transac- 
tions of the world? It would require a perusal of the publication 
before us to fill the mind and imagination of any person with the 
otherwise incredible close burgherism and privileged abuse which 
attaches to, and must long have been inherent in, the system. The 
jobberies appear not only to be on a monstrous scale,—a scale which 
has no likeness,—but to be practised with a prescriptive and unblush- 
ing pompousness. ‘The great source of the evils seems to abide in 
the fact, that the disbursements are in the hands of persons that in 
reality are irresponsible, or who cannot be reached without extreme 
trouble, or almost the certainty that, when found out, the thing needed 
will be balked, and the persons urging it baffled. 

We shall not go into details with anything that we may offer in 
the way of statement or remarks, in support of the charge, that 
oppressive exactions, and arbitrary wrong-doing to individuals and 
to classes, are quite common in the civic government, just as are con- 
stantly occuring on the part of the companies. We may succeed, 
however, in calling attention to the exposure, in the pamphlet, if we 
cite a case or two from the many strange and preposterous instances 
which abound in it. 

First then, the City maintains a monopoly of labour, by the power 
the authorities possess or assume of having licensed labourers and 
porters. There may be nothing very unseemly or wrong in this; 
but, it is added, that the Corporation will force you to employ their 
measurers, their weighers, and porters, whether you require them or 
not, and even to your inconvenience and hindrance. 


Messrs Combe, Delafield, and Co. malt their own barley in Norfolk, 
and import it, by the river, for the use of their brewery in Castle-street, 
Long-acre. They do not want to measure it, because the malt is not for 
sale; and they do not want City porters to carry it, because, in their own 
establishment, they have better porters for the work: yet, says the Corpo- 
ration, our meters and our porters shall be employed, whether you want 
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them or not. Messrs. Combe, Delafield, and Co. refusing, Chancery pro- 
ceedings were instituted against them; and this cause, which has been five 
years before the Court, is still pending. The case will appear the more 
striking, when we state that the wharf of Messrs. Combe, Delafield, and 
Co. is not}in the City, but on the west side of Waterloo bridge, in the 
Savoy ; but the Corporation is actually, at the present moment, contending 
for the, right (which, if it ever existed, has at least been long in abeyance), 
and are enforcing their claim at Brentford and other places,—to send their 
own meters and porters into every wharf along ninety miles of river navi- 
gation between Staines bridge and Yantlett Creek beyond Gravesend. 


There is said to be a most flagrant system of monopoly exercised 
in the case of oyster meters ; and what is worst of all, to have been 
an usurpation which operates to the injury of the public, to the 
amount of 10,000/. annually. 


It appears that, down to the year 1680, the metage of oysters was per- 
formed by certain officers called yeomen of the water side, of whom there 
were formerly four, now but two, receiving, for almost nominal duties 
(chiefly connected with the Lord Mayor’s household), in salary and fees the 
sum of 831/. 13s. 4d. The yeomen of the water side are still called 
master measurers, but long ago, growing tired of measuring, they made 
over the duty to deputy oyster meters, who in their turn, finding that un- 
loading, shovelling, and measuring oysters, in all weathers,.was not the 
most agreeable occupation, appointed deputy assistants to discharge their 
duty, seeing them paid of course for their services, as the reader will 
naturally suppose, and as he will suppose correctly, but seeing them paid 
by the public in shapgof additional charges. The deputy oyster meters’ 
deputies or assistants are fellowship porters, called Holdsmen ; and for the 
last half century they have been in the habit of doing the work—demand- 
ing and receiving a recompence from the purchasers of oysters over and 
above the charge made by the deputy oyster meters, upon the importer, of 
8s. per bushel for the first one hundred bushels of every cargo, and 4s. per 
bushel for the remainder. 


The property possessed by the companies, is reckoned to yield 
about a quarter of a million per annum; nor if attention be paid to 
some of the modes by which certain of these bodies have acquired 
almost unnameable wealth, need one wonder at the return. Thus— 


I have a field worth 10/. per annum ; I bequeath 5/. to school A., and 
5l. to school B., and after my death this field rises in value as building 
ground to 500/., then the Master and Wardens, the trustees of the testator, 
claim the right of keeping for their own uses the difference between the 
10/. and the 500/,;—the testator having neglected to provide that the 
whole produce of the field should be divided between the two schools; and 
it is understood that the greater proportion of the funds held by. the 
Trading Companies as their private property, is the residue of charity 
funds thus acquired, or held under this claim. 
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If there be truth in the pamphlet which contains these and many 
other arresting charges, the Russell, the Brougham, or the Govern- 
mental purge, should-be applied immediately. It is as much needed 
as any reform or improvement which Mr. Maslen can project; and 
indeed would go a great way towards the ends which the mere build- 
ers, ventilators, and drainers have so much at heart. 








Art. 1X.—Memoirs and Recollections of the late Abraham Raim- 
bach, Esq., Engraver. Edited by M. T. S. RarmBacu, M.A. 


AsRAHAM RarmMBACH was an eminent line engraver, and a worthy 
man. He was born in London in 1776, his father, a native of Switzer- 
land, having come to this country when only twelve years old, and 
continuing to reside amongst us. But although arriving at that 
early age, and so long settled, he seems never to have become master 
of the English tongue; for the subject of these Memoirs thus re- 
ports : 


I had, when a boy, exceeded my usual allowance of pocket-money, in the 
purchase of weekly periodicals, and had got into debt with my bookseller to 
the amount of a few shillings, but which, small as it was, I saw no immedi- 
ate prospect of liquidating, unless by the discontinuing of my numbers. 
This, of the two, being decidedly, in my opinion, the worst alternative, the 
other was adopted, of disclosing the circumstance, and making an appeal to 
the bounty of my father. ‘The appeal was admitted; and I was merely re- 
commended not to run in debt, and never to defray any more expenses than 
were necessary. Of course incur was the word meant. 


Abraham’s mother was from Warwickshire, and is said to have 
been a descendant of Burbage—the friend of Shakspere. She wasa 
woman of a gentle nature, but endowed with sound sense. At a very 
early period the subject of the volume narrowly escaped a frightful 
death, his nurse having let him drop from a second floor window. 
Providentially ‘‘ I was floated in a manner by my baby’s long clothes, 
and my fall was broken by the leads of the first story. The servant 
girl rushed into the room where my mother was sitting, exclaiming 
that she had killed the child, quitted the house, and was never seen 
by her afterwards.” But the child was ‘ not materially hurt.” 

Young Raimbach first saw the light in Cecil Court, St. Martin’s 
Lane. His rudimental education was received at Archbishop Ten- 
nison’s Library School and Highgate. At St. Martin’s school he had 
for fellows, among others publicly known, the late Charles Matthews, 
and the late William Lovegrove. Liston was either a master or an 
assistant. The Memoir remarks that ‘ The qualities that indicate 
the futureactor, are not, perhaps, developed so early as may be some- 
times witnessed in other pursuits connected with the imitative arts. 
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Certain it is, that neither Matthews nor Lovegrove, in their school- 
boy days, showed any of that vis comica which in after years used to 
set the house in a roar.” 

‘We may here observe, that the remark just now cited is a fair 
sample of the unaffected and sensible character of the book, the 
staple of which is of the nature of an autobiography; having been 
‘written at the earnest and repeated request of his eldest son.” And 
the subject merited such an authentic record; for so long as the Fine 
Arts shall be appreciated in England, so long as the name of Wilkie 
shall be current in ordinary speech, (of whom, by the bye, the volume 
includes “ a Memoir”) or so long as the “‘ Rent Day” and “ Distrain- 
ing for Rent” shall fill and teach the heart, equally enduring will be 
the admiration accorded to the works of this distinguished translator 
from canvass to copper. A more interesting illustration can 
scarcely be adduced of the importance of the engraving art than is fur- 
nished by Raimbach’s sultipiication of some of the most celebrated 
productions of the Scottish master. How confined to space and 
numbers must have ever remained the beauties and the lessons of the 
originals !—how few could ever be permitted to gaze upon and study 
the paintings in the princely houses which they adorn and enrich! 
But now, thanks to the genius of Raimbach and the agency of the 
graver, tens of millions shall continue to luxuriate over the feelings 
_ and the truths which have been imperishably transferred to metal by 

the cunning hand. 

Raimbach has, we believe, been universally acknowledged to have 
caught Wilkie’s spirit, and developed its minutest expression with an 
effect that is unsurpassed in the annals of art. His trustfulness in 
respect of exquisite detail, of warmth, almost even of colour, and as- 
suredly of sentiment,—ample and exquisite as this latter transfu- 
sion is allowed to be, must for ever entwine the two names indis- 
solubly. 

Raimbach gave early tokens of a predilection for the fine arts, at 


least for pictures; and nis father was thereby led to make a choice for 
the lad. He says— 


I do not know how it happened that engraving was chosen as the 
most fitting department of art for me to pursue, unless it was suggested 
by the cleverness with which I used to dig, with a cobler’s awl, upon 
a marble, ground flat upon the pavement, the initial letters of my schoolfel- 
lows’ names. I rather wonder that this did not lead to my being made a 
seal-cutter, or carver of stone. Engraving was, however, determined on; 
and, in the beginning of the year 1789, application was personally made by 
my father to the two most eminent men in the art, Mr. Sharp and Mr. Heath; 
the former of whom professed himself to be unwilling to take a pupil, as he 
had it in contemplation to go abroad (which, by the by, he never did) ; and 


the latter stated (what I believe was true enough) that he was already over- 
stocked with pupils. 
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A Mr. Hall, at that period a respectable engraver, and in consider- 
able practice, who had been the pupil of Ravenet, a French engraver, 
who came over to pursue his profession in England, was next applied 
to and an arrangement concluded, the apprenticeship being for the 
usual term of seven years. The mediocre character of the tutor sug- 
gests observations that have a comprehensive applicability. Says our 


autobiographer : 


I bave never considered it a matter to be regretted that the application to 
Sharp and Heath did not succeed, though their professional talents were 
doubtless greatly superior to those of Hall. So little is to be derived, in the 
acquirement of an art, from the skill and ability of a master, however dis- 
tinguished he may be, that the degree of his eminence | take to be of very 
small importance to the pupil. In my own case, I am disposed mainly to 
limit the benefits of pupilage to the constant and regular habits of assiduous 
attention, induced by example and enforced by authority. Almost all beyond 
the mere routine the student must seek out for himself. The very best of 
teaching can do little more than indicate the means of success—the path 
which leads to distinction: it cannot convey originality, or the power of 
forming original or new combinations: and without these, or some such 
faculties, nothing beyond mediocrity can result. All true excellence in art 
is, in my humble opinion, to be chiefly attributed to an early conviction of 
the inadequacy of all means of improvement, in comparison with that of self- 
acquired knowledge. 


The grand difference between Hall and his pupil as artists, was 
that the one had genius, the other had little else than mechanical 
skill and the facilities acquired by practice. Hall never could have 
drank in of the same fountain with Wilkie. 

During his apprenticeship, Raimbach was fortunate in respect of 
the distinguished persons with whom he was brought into contact, by 
means of the family connexions of his master, and also of the works 
upon which he was engaged. We may mention Stephen Storace 
(Hall’s son-in-law), Kemble, Sheridan, and Copley. The portrait of 
Sheridan, from Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘was Hall’s first work after I 
had been fixed with him.” ‘This is further stated in a note relative 
to the portrait: Hall ‘‘ published it himself, but it had but little 
success. Qn its termination, Macklin, in my hearing, offered 450 
guineas for the plate, but Hall stood out for 500 (observing that 
Macklin had given the larger sum for the portrait of Lord Mansfield, 
in the chalk manner, by Bartolozzi); and the negotiation went off, 
very unfortunately for Hall, as I do not believe it ever produced him 
half the money.” By the way, the Memoirs and Recollections are 
clogged with Notes. We have the following statement with regard 
to the autobiographer’s good fortune, and the portrait in question : 


I have always been disposed to reckon among the chief advantages I de- 
rived from being placed with Mr. Hall, the opportunity it afforded me of 
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getting occasionally a glimpse of men distinguished in some way or other by 
talent or notoriety. Sheridan came twice or thrice, once with Joseph Rich- 
ardson, author of The Fugitive, during the engraving of his portrait ; and my 
memory dwells with pleasure to this hour on the recollection of his having 
said a few kindly and encouraging words to me, a boy, drawing at the time 
in the study. I was, however, most struck with what seemed insuch a man 
an undue and unbecoming anxiety about his good looks in the portrait to be 
executed. The efflorescence in his face had been indicated by Sir Joshua in 
his picture, not, it may be presumed, @ bon gré on the part of Sheridan, and 
it was strongly evident that he deprecated its transfer to the print. I need 
scarcely observe that Hall set his mind at ease on this point; but I could 
not but wonder that a matter that might be excused in the other sex should 


have had power to ruffle the thoughts of the great wit, poet, and orator of the 
age. 


The first thing that the young artist did at Hall’s was to etch the 
Key to Copley’s Death of Chatham. Some interesting facts are 
stated connected with this engraving. As all the world of art knows 
it was by Bartolozzi, the price agreed upon with Copley was 2000 
guineas. But this sum, it appears, was nearly expended by the engraver 
on assistance, which proved, for the most part, worse than none. De- 
lattre was afterwards commissioned by the painter to make a smaller 
engraving a copy of the larger, for which five or six hundred guineas 
was the sum to be paid. When finished, payment was withheld on 
the ground of gross imperfections. Buta jury gave it against Copley, 
whose motive was to prevent surreptitious copies being circulated to 
the detriment of the larger one, from the successful sale ef which he 
expected, it is said, extraordinary results. In this, “1 think, he 
must have been greatly disappointed. The last time I saw Copley 
was in 1812, at Wilkie’s exhibition in Pall Mall. The family was 
latterly supported chiefly by the son.” The smaller engraving was 
never published.” 

Raimbach’s apprenticeship terminated in 1796, when he entered as 


a student of the Royal Academy. The period was unpropitious for 
art. 


Every thing connected with the Arts, of course, at the lowest ebb—so low 
indeed, that I remember, during Mr. Pitt’s administration, the members and 
associates of the Royal Academy were expressly exempted from the opera-~ 
tion of some war-tax, then levied, in consideration of the abject and almost 
expiring state to which the fine arts had been reduced. TI forget the name 
of the tax in question, but have adistinct recollection of the fact stated, and, 
moreover, that it excited no feelings of dissatisfaction whatever in the com- 


munity at large, so universally known was the destitute condition of the 
artists ineneral. 


It was at first a hard struggle with the young engraver, although 
he had always a kind hearted parent to lean upon. He. also plied 
the then great patrons of art, Stockdale and Cooke, for the former of 
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whom he did the figure of a Maroon chief, to illustrate Edwards’s 
“ History of the Maroon War.” There was some squabbling about 
the payment of the sum demanded, Raimbach asking six guineas, 
and the publisher deeming the third of that sum sufficient. Stock- 
dale, we presume, regarded the engraver’s art much more in the light 
of a mechanical trade than it afterwards came to be estimated 
amongst us. Perhaps he could not afford the larger sum. _ Be this 
as it may, four guineas was the price paid, but not until after 
some correspondence had been held in writing on the subject, as the 
communication we now quote testifies : 


Sir,—lI am very sorry that the note I sent to you yesterday should have 
occasioned any surprise, and I can assure you that I was myself much 
astonished when I understood that you expected to be asked no more than 
two guineas for the produce of three weeks’ labour. With respect to the 
suspicion you entertain of my having consulted some very unconscionable 
engraver, I beg leave to inform you that I was regulated in my charge by 
one in whose favour I have heard you express yourself in strong terms of 
approbation. I should be very sorry to forfeit the good opinion of any one, 
more especially of a gentleman who has hitherto behaved with more than 
common civility ; but I must be allowed to say, that I would decline any 
man’s favour who would wish to reduce the value of my labour to the level 
of blacking shoes, or sweeping the streets. If there should still exist a dif- 
ference of opinion between us as to what ought to be the price of the plate, 
I am willing to abide by the decision of any engraver of real respectability 
that is unconnected with either party. I beg to decline the impressions, as [ 
do not wish to receive any obligation that may be considered undeserved. — 
1 am, Sir, Your obediedt servant, A. RaIMBAcH. 


It was by dint of repeated applications that he obtained a small 
commission from Cooke, who was a publisher of miniature editions of 
the poets and novelists. A little picture of Kirk, from. the “ Tales 
of the Genii,” formed his first essay with this pompous dispenser of 
patronage ‘‘ among the hungry artists.” Cooke bore himself with an 
*‘ air of conscious superiority,” and the plate, it appears, was under- 
taken under the implied condition of ‘* No cure no pay.” Raimbach 
passed the ordeal, received six guineas,—Cooke’s average price,— 
andthe promise of more employment, which was faithfully performed, 
from time to time, but irregularly, owing to the paralysing influence 
of the war; so that the young engraver’s prospects of success were 
still anything but encouraging. 

It was about the period at which we have arrived, that Raimbach, 
who never relaxed his efforts to improve himself, was introduced to 
Mr. Wilton, the keeper of the Royal Academy. The young man 
was first admitted as a probationer, but soon received a ticket of stu- 
dent. In the year 1799 he won a silver medal for a drawing from 
the living model. He never relaxed his studies, whatever was his 
discouragement or his success; pursuing them at the Academy for 
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about nine years, acknowledging that he owed much to the opportu- 
nities there and then afforded him. He particularly observed what 
his superiors,—Barry, Stothard, Flaxman, and others, were doing at 
the same time. He became aminiature-painter as well as an engraver, 
in order to have two strings to his bow. He also occasionally bran- 
dished the pen in theatrical critiques for the Morning Post; and had 
the advantage of mixing more and more with men of celebrity in 
their day. 


The necessity became obvious of making a decided choice. He 
thus reeords: fe 


‘ 


My miniature-painting commissions increasing, and those for engraving 
certainly not relaxing, I soon found that it would be necessary to decide upon 
giving up the one or the other asa profession. Though it may not be in 
accordance with’ the proverb “ Two strings to your bow,” it is, I believe, 
generally admitted that one trade, well learned and steadily pursued, is bet- 
ter than two less known and irregularly followed. I did not, however, in 
my final determination in this momentous concern, act solely on my own 
judgment, but took the opinions of others whose judgment and experience 
were entitled to respect and consideration. The taste 1 had had of the busi- 
ness of portrait-painting, though it was but in a small way, most assuredly 
did not enchant me. The purchaser of an article, be it what it may, feels a 
right, in laying out his money, to have the commodity he pays for suited to 
his liking, if it be possible. Now, taste is so capricious, and personal vanity 
so difficult to satisfy, that it is no wonder that the self-respect and feelings of 
independence which, I presume, every man possesses in a greater or lesser 
degree, are liable to great mortification in the profession of portrait-painting. 
I certainly, in my very humble efforts, found it so, and I am greatly mis- 
taken if much abler men have not found itso too. Engraving, whatever 
may be its disadvantages, (and they are many) has not the fancies of indivi- 
duals to humour or consult, but appeals at once to the public, or to that 
small part of the public that,takes an interest in such trivialities. The opin- 
ions I had solicited concurred with my own feelings on the subject; and, thus 
fortified, I did not hesitate to adopt the course I have since unremittingly 
pursued, namely, to devote my whole attention toengraving. Looking back 


at past events, I do not know that I have any reason to regret the decision 
I then came to, 


Having given up miniature-painting, he at length got an engage- 
ment on Smirke and Forster’s edition of the “ Arabiar Nights ;” and 
having reaped from this source seventy pounds, he determined on a 
trip to Paris, the events of 1802 having temporarily opened the con- 
tinent, which had been so long sealed against us islanders. . In the 
French capital he, of course, profited by the earnest study of those 
great works of art which Napoleon had unscrupulously transferred to 
the seat of his mighty power. The foreign trip does not call for par- 
ticular notice, for it does not present anything that is new, although 
the whole is in the usual sensible and correct manner of the auto- 
biographer. In 1805, he took unto himself a wife ; in the same year 
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losing his father, and not long after his mother. Almost contempo- 
raneously with the last-mentioned event, he formed an acquaintance- 
ship with David Wilkie; in 1812 becoming the great painter's en- 
graver, and supplanting Burnet. We need not trace Raimbach’s' 
future and upward career, which was steady and honourable, with any 
degree of particularity. 

The eminent engraver’s intimacy, friendship, and co-operation with 
Wilkie certainly constitute the event in the autobiographer’s profes- 
sional career. We do not enter into the particulars of the change 
from Burnet to Raimbach. A few notiees relative to certain works 
must suffice in our pages. Well, then, with regard to “The Vil- 
lage Politicians,” which was Raimbach’s first Wilkie print: 


Its success at first was not very encouraging; and though I will not say 
there was much reason for absolute despondency, yet certainly I found none 
at all for self-congratulation at the result. The printsellers, though com- 
pelled by the great popularity of Wilkie to deal in his prints, were neverthe- 
less, naturally as traders, opposed to any enterprise originating out of the 
pale of their own (as they considered by right) exclusive domain. However, 
the sale kept creeping on by little and little, though checked perhaps by our 
having raised the price to non-subscribers, and for more than twenty years 
never came to a full stop. Two hundred and fifty proofs were printed, 
besides twenty-four before the insertion of the coat of arms, and the altera- 
tion of the etched letters of the title, making together two hundred and 
seveuty-four, a number that for some years remained a complete drug on our 
hands; so much so, that we sent a large quantity on a venture to America, 
and never received any tidings of them more. A favourable change has 
since taken place, and proofs have brought, even at auctions, the extravagant 
sum of fourteen or fifteen pounds each. 


The Recollections relative to'the print of “The Rent Day,” of 
“The Cut Finger,” of “The Errand Boy,” and of “ Blind-man’s 
Buff,” contain lessons as well as interesting particulars, just as does 


the statement already quoted concerning “ The Village Politicians,” 
and the American venture. Fx. gr. 


A capital error on our parts regarding this print may be briefly noticed, 
namely, the printing of avery large number (five hundred) of proofs : though 
that quantity, great as it certainly is, does not reach half the amount that has 
been taken of impressions under that denomination, from various plates pub- 
lished by the printsellers. The value of proofs of Village Politicians and The 
Rent Day having doubled in the market, led us to believe that we might 
safely venture to increase in a proportionate degree the number of proofs of 
Blind-man’s Buff, especially as our preliminary subscriptions were numerous 
and encouraging.. The experiment, however, signally failed ; the price con- 


a the same, or with a small unimportant advance, as at the first pub- 
ication. 


_ The demand for Wilkie’s prints continued to’ wane, as was expe- 
perienced in the case of the “ Distraining for Rent,” ‘The Parish 
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Beadle,” and ‘‘ The Spanish Mother and Child.” In reference to 
this decline, Raimbach’s remarks are, like all that he offers of the 
same sort of reflective nature, candid, manly, and undoubtedly cor- 
rectly prophetic. He thus confesses, explains, and predicts: 


For the long term of more than twenty years the prints from Wilkie’s 
pictures had enjoyed an almost unprecedented popularity ; and it can scarcely 
be held as a matter of reproach to the public if, after so longa period of 
favour in one direction, the desire of some sort of change of object should be 
entertained. The great talents of Edwin Landseer had been already well 
appreciated, when his picture of the Monks of Bolton Abbey appeared, and 
placed his reputation on a still higher elevation. Seconded by Cousins’s ad- 
mirable mezzotinto from it, there followed a rush in the track thus so auspi- 
ciously commenced, and the new lights (asin Aladdin’s lamp) were preferred 
to the old. However this state of matters may continue fora time, the 
sterling qualities of Wilkie are sure, in the long run, to establish themselves 
in permanent supremacy in his department of art. 


We shall now extract a few miscellaneous notices, several of them 
of a personal nature. 


Of Woollet: 


In person Woollet was rather below the middle stature, and extremely 
simple and unpretending in manner and demeanour. He had been appren- 
ticed to a general engraver,in Cheapside. His great works were executed 
at his house, the corner of Charlotte and North Streets. The house has 
undergone much alteration of late years; but, till a comparatively recent 
period, the window of his workroom, which he had adapted to his purpose, 
and had a northern aspect, remained unaltered. He was accustomed, on the 
completion of a plate, to assemble his family on the landing-place .of his study, 
(the first floor) and all give three cheers. He was intimate with Parsons, 
the celebrated comedian, who had a taste for fine arts, and they occasionally 
smoked their pipes together. Woollet was a man of integrity, candour, and 
liberality, worthy of his elevated station as an artist. I have seen a letter of 
his, in which he bore the highest testimony of his admiration and respect for 
the talents of his then-considered rival, Bartolozzi. 


Of Sharp : 


Sharp I knew personally. He was as notorious for singularity of character 
as he was celebrated for talent in his profession. After his apprenticeship, 
with a man of the name of Longmate, he began as‘a writing antl heraldry en- 
graver in Doctors’ Commons, where he kept a small shop, of which there is 
a card extant of his own execution. He afterwards engraved a good many 
book plates, for the Novelist’s Magazine, English Theatre, §c. His first 
great work (perhaps the greatest) was The Doctors of the Church, &c., 
which was followed by the splendid portrait of John Hunter, The Sortie of 
Gibraltar, King Lear, and a great number of other fine works, He was en- © 
gaged by Copley to engrave his picture of the Destruction of the Floating 
Batteries, (exhibited in a large tent in the Green Park, by express permission 
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of George III.) which, after the lapse of twenty years, was published, but 
with little success. Sharp was said to have dissipated a decent patrimonial 
fortune in the indulgence and pursuit of his wild vagaries. He was a pro- 
selyte of the insane prophet, Richard Brothers, and of Johanna Southcote, to 
the very last engraving their portraits in testimony of his faith in their pro- 
phecies. He was implicated slightly in the affair of Hardy and Horne Tooke, 
who were tried for high treason in 1794. In his ordinary conversatian he 
was shrewd and intelligent, but with a general tinge of eccentricity. 


Of Heath: 


His numerous early book-plates for Bell’s Poets, The Novelist’s Maga- 
zine, §c., exhibit a display of tasteful ingenuity till then unknown in this 
department of art. Its popularity afforded Heath an opportunity of turning 
his talent to account, of which he did not fail to profit. He constantly em- 
ployed a considerable number of assistants, from whose labours he derived 
great pecuniary advantages, and willingly sacrificed a portion of his reputa- 
tion as an artist to his desire of becoming a rich man. Hence many of the 
works bearing his name contain but little of his labour, and are far below 
that standard of tasteful-and elegant execution in which his excellence was 
acknowledged. His larger productions, The Riot in Broad Street, Death 
of Major Pearson, and Death of Nelson, do not maintain a very high charac- 
ter, though it must, I think, be admitted that the smail figures in the first- 
named are of exquisite beauty. Heath accepted the diploma of Associate 
Engraver in the Royal Academy, to the great vexation and surprise of Sharp 
and Hall, who had invariably spurned it, considering, as did Woollet and 
Strange, that it was injurious to the profession, and degrading to the indi- 
vidual. ary 


Proceedings of the Royal Academy : 


In the first year’s exhibition in their new apartments in Trafalgar Square 
(1837), a picture of cabinet size was presented for admission by M. Gudin, 
the French marine-painter, and was at first refused, but, on the indignant, 
remonstrance of more than one academician on the discredit which such a 
proceeding towards an eminent foreigner would reflect on their society, it 
was afterwards admitted, but only on condition that one of the remonstrators 
(Mr. W. Daniell) should withdraw one of his own pictures already received, 
of similar dimensions. The condition was at once acceded to by Mr. W. 
Daniell, and rigidly enforced by the Academy, who justified this harsh pro- 
ceeding on the plea of want of sufficient space in their rooms for works of 
superior claims. It required, however, but little critical knowledge to per- 
ceive at a glance over the exhibition, that Gudin’s Za Détresse, as his picture 
was named, possessed more interest in its subject, a shipwreck, and displayed 
more talent in its execution, than scores of the gay works which surrounded 
it. During my stay in Paris, in 1824, one of the chief attractions was the 
Salon, as the collection of works of living artists is called ; and it was highly 
gratifying to observe the sensation produced by Sir Thomas Lawrence’s pic- 
tures, two of which (portraits of the Duc de Richelieu and of Mrs. Harford) 
he had sent for exhibition. 
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taimbach on Electrotype plates : 


To the jntroduction of steel-engraving by multiplying almost indefinitely 
the number of impressions each plate would produce, may in a great degree 
. be attributed the decline and debasement of the art, exercised on a small 
scale. The embellishments of books are no longer what they have been, and 
the recent discovery and application of the electrotype bids fair to affect 
similar results as regards works of a large size. This most ingenious process 
has the power of reproducing, and at a comparatively small expense, any 
number of fac-similes of the original plate, so perfect as not to be distinguish- 
able from it, whereby an indefinite amount of prints, all equally good, may 
be taken from them, consequently greatly lessening the value of the aggre- 
gate, and destroying at the same time, root and branch, the long-established 
system of proofs and early impressions, which contributed so much to the 
advantage and respectability of the profession, by holding out inducements 
to connoisseurs and lovers of rarity, to form collections of choice exemp!ars. 
The electrotype has not yet been brought into full activity, nor indeed can it 
ever be unless by the discovery of some means of effecting a prodigious 
increase and multiplication of print-buyers, a task of great difficulty, if we 
may form our judgment upon the very slow progress that has hitherto been 
made in the dissemination and cultivation of a taste for the fine arts among 
the bulk of the population in this country. 


It will be readily admitted, from the samples which have been 
cited, that the Memoirs abound with attractive matter, and also with 
valuable hints. The narrative is interesting, the particulars inform- 
ing, the criticisms suggestive and judicious. The book is a fitting 
sclf-tribute, and must be gladly received by the admirers of art; 
while by the circle of his friends it will, we have no doubt, continue 
to mirror the individual as he lived and moved amongst them, with an 
unusual degree of fidelity and tenderness. Such is the natural re- 
sult of an unaflected, upright, and eminent career. 

Raimbach died on the 17th of January, 1843, of water on the 
chest, and within a short month of the completion of his 67th year. 
He was short and stout in person, and by constitution perhaps as 
well as calling inclined to corpulency. A person of his steady habits 
and eminent success was not likely to die in straitened circumstances. 
One or two peculiarities are deserving of mention. He never em- 
ployed assistants, but worked with untiring perseverance and care. 
Some of his plates cost long-protracted labour. ‘* The Rent Day,” 
for instance, took two years and a half of unremitting diligence; and 
so delicate and timid was he about his productions, that when com- 
pleted and to be carried to his printer, he called in a friend to accom- 
pany him. ; 

The *‘ Memoir of Sir David Wilkie” is but brief, and contains 
little to enhance the interest of the work. The same thing, however, 
cannot be stated of the notices and recollections of particular prints. 
We close with an additional proof to those already adduced, of the 
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justice of our concluding remark. The passage relates to the Exhi- 
bition of Wilkie’s Pictures in 1832 : 


The Wilkie Gallery was by far the most popular exhibition of the day, 
and was attended by throngs, while other pictorial attractions were compa- 
ratively deserted by the public. The profits, notwithstanding, were by no 
means proportionate ; as, in addition to the necessary expenses of rent, fit- 
ting-up, attendants, wages, advertisements, and posting-bills, a most untoward 
circumstance must be added to the debit side of the account, namely, the 
seizure of the pictures for rent, due by the person of whom Wilkie hired the 
rooms to the original landlord. ‘The distraint was regularly made, some of 
the pictures (the Rent-Day, Village Holyday, &c.) scheduled at a valuation 
by the broker, sufficient in his estimation to cover his employer’s demand, 
and a man in due form placed in possession. The broker, as was his duty, 
put a very low price, for greater security, on the article selected—though 
the sum of ten or twelve pounds for the Rent-Day would seem somewhat 
ridiculous, from excess of caution. ‘This vexatious interference was got 
over, of course, by the one only method,—that of Wilkie paying the debt and 
costs in the first instance, and seeking his remedy against the debtor by de- 
ducting the future rent accruing for his use of the rooms. He was not so greata 
loser by this event as was at one time feared he might have been; and 
something may, I think, be fairly set off, if the strong impression made 
upon Wilkie’s mind by the occurrence led, as I believe it did, to the produc- 
tion of one of his pictures of the highest degree of excellence, namely, 
Distraining for Rent, which was the subject he commeneed immediately 
afterwards. 





Art. X.—The History of Egypt under the Romans. By SAMuUEL 
SHARPE. Moxon. 


Mr. SuHarpe has made Egypt the subject of the most careful and 
exact study. He has in his several publications reviewed and pon- 
dered its annals throughout all its early and ancient stages, according 
to the various and best lights discovered and that could be combined 
at the period of his writing. For example, we had in the year 1836, 
“The Early History of Egypt, from the Old Testament, Herodotus, 
Manetho, and the Hieroglyphical Inscriptions.” In that work, our 
author’s object was to collect out of the writings of the ancients every 
particular relating to the History of Egypt, before the conquest of 
the nation by the Persians, assisted by the remaining monuments 
of the country. Ina subsequent volume he gave us, ‘ The History 
of Egypt under the Ptolemies,”"—the Greco-Egyptian monarchy 
from which the arts and sciences derived more encouragement than 
perhaps occurred during the sovereignty of any other person that can 
be named. ‘ It is true,” observed Mr. Sharpe in the concluding re- 
marks of the last-named work, “that Alexandria never sent forth 
works with the high tone of philosophy, the lofty moral aim, and the 
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pure taste which mark the writings of Greece in its best ages, and 
which ennoble the mind and mend the heart; but it was the school 
to which the world long looked for knowledge in all those sciences 
which help the body and improve the arts of life, and which are some- 
times called usted knowledge. It was almost the birth-place of 
anatomy, geometry, conic sections, geography, astronomy, and hy- 
drostatics,” 

Other important publications, devoted to the land of the Pharaohs, 
which in recent years has created an intense interest not merely among 
antiquarians and those who love to store their minds with ancient 
histories, but all who have practical aims, and who desire to become 
acquainted with the social condition,—the arts, trades, and manufac- 
tures of exceedingly remote times, as practised by one of the most 
celebrated nations that ever existed. ‘* Egyptian Inscriptions from 
the British Museum and other sources,” extending to sixty plates in 
folio; and ‘‘ Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hierogly- 
phics,” have been given to the world by our laborious and earnest 
author, 

Before entering upon the publication more immediately before us, 
a remark may not be mistimed relative to the usefularts,—the trades 
and manufactures of the ancient Egyptians. ‘The existence and na- 
ture of these trades and manufactures is embarrassed with no proble- 
matic inferences. All the records relating to them are detailed with 
that minute precision, and in that unquestionable shape which leave 
no room for doubts,—viz. in pictorial forms of description, so as to 
make seeing and believing simultaneous processes. Many of these 
forms tell us that a number of the most useful and ordinary arts of 
modern times are precisely similar to those which obtained among 
the ancient people of whom we are speaking. But there are also 
forms which tell us most distinctly that the ancient Egyptians had 
achieved great scientific triumphs, and been proficients in arts, which 
we have long laboured, and sometimes vainly, to recover. 

Now, the question forces itself upon us,—how came these things 
to be lost? Why is it that we know not the means by which copper 
tools were so tempered as to cut the hardest granite, with the most 
minute and brilliant precision? By what mechanical agency could 
they raise and fix the enormous imposts on the lintels of their tem- 
ples, and which our architects confess could not be done by the usual 
mechanical powers? We cannot answer these questions, even at this 
day, after all the boasted advances made in our progress: the things 
are lost. But how and why have they been lost? Because no Press 
existed to bid defiance to the eruptions of barbarous nations, and 
which would have spread and preserved the light of science from 
ever being extinguished or entirely eclipsed. Our comfortable and 
exalting assurance, on the contrary, is, that we can never, seeing that 
a bright and protecting shield of civilization has been invented, of 
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which we are in sure possession, relapse into such a period and con- 
dition of darkness as that into which the world fhas scveral times 
fallen back; and that while we can take a calmand instructive retro- 
spect of the past advances and retreatings of mankind, we may 
cherish a hopeful presage of the future; assured that vast and con- 
tinuous is the part which this engine is destined to perform in the 
destinies of our race, and on the wide theatre of human melioration. 
In the words of Ebenezer Elliot, it is certainly ordained to he, like 
another ark, the vehicle of preservation and limitless propagation. 
He says of the power and the workers of this mighty engine,— 


‘The second ark we bring, 
The Press all nations sing, 
What can they less ? 
Hear! human nature, fall’n and dark! 
Hear! pallid want ; hear, labour stark, 
Behold, we bring the second ark! 
_ The Press !” 


“The history of Egypt under the Romans” carries us over a 
period of about six hundred and seventy years; viz. from the battle 
of Actium to the six hundred and fortieth year of the Christian era ; 
a memorable period,—its opening predictive of strange and mighty 
results, its closing wonderfully impressive. And Mr. Sharpe has 
treated the subject with uncommon ability. The work is brought 
within such a narrow limit as to remind us of the ancient classical 
historians, however large the theme and important the events to be 
dealt with; for it is compact, yet full; dignified, yet simple in narra- 
tion; and, what could hardly be expected of the remoter and more 
antiquarian periods, life and vividness are in the book, so that the 
reader is made to see and to feel as well as to understand; there is no 
dryness here, but warm and actual being. 

Mr. Sharpe’s “‘ History ” was needed; fcr while the only other 
uccessible authorities for the general English reader are of very con- 
siderable size, correction and original research had scope for import- 
ant offices, to the diffusion of new lights and the enlargement even of 
the interest attaching to “‘ Egypt under the Romans.” Gibbon was 
not to be relied on throughout; Mosheim’s object necessarily inter- 
fered with the complete plan and purpose of our author; while the 
compilations which may be met with have but repeated, and not 
seldom garbled, that which was imperfect or limited before. There 
still remain, we have no doubt, mines to be dug into, treasures to be 
ransacked, left by oriental writers, that might yield rich materials for 
an author who is desirous of traversing the period whichis here done, 
although there are before us most manifest tokens of learning, inde- 


pendent investigation and judgment, as well as a true love for the 
subject. 
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There are certain views that may be taken of Egypt under the 
Romans which are of unsurpassed importance in the history of our 
race, and to which Mr. Sharpe has ably directed his attention. 
Egypt as a province exercised a greater influence in civilization, and 
on the future opinions of mankind, as well as in modifying the absur- 
dities of Paganism, than has generally been allowed. In the words 
of our author, ‘‘ whatever help we have received from grammarians 
and critics, whatever in history we have gained from chronology, in 
poetry from prosody, in geography from mathematics, and in medi- 
cine from anatomy, was first taught by the Alexandrians.” Again, 
the effects of the Alexandrian schools of New Platonism on the genius 
of our religious establishments, as well as the controversies which 
have divided the Christian church, were so potent and decided as not 
to admit of doubt or misapprehension at the present day. Hence it 
is not too much to aver, that Egypt under the Romans presents a 
theme not to be eclipsed, whether regard be nad to the history of 
literature and science, or the progress and eventual condition of reli- 
gious sentiment and dogmatism. Let the reader especially guard 
against the imposing but flippant and untrue remark of Gibbon, 
that the decline of all literature was identical or contemporary with 
the rise of Christianity ; as if there was in the genius and the work- 
ings of this faith, something that is barbarous, or hostile to the cul- 
ture and display of the highest principles and exercises of the human 
mind. Christianity was not the cause of decline in letters, science, 
and art. These were parallel events, not consequences. The early 
professors of the Christian creed were poor; they were regarded as 
insignificant; their faith was not deemed of dignity and power 
sufficient to command the favour of the worldly wise, the wealthy, 
the learned, and hardly of the middle ranks of society. The new 
religion could not check the decline, could not save from utter obli- 
vion the old classic literature, any more than it could hasten the end. 
It was a doomed thing entirely separate, and brought about by the 
civil unhealthiness and revolutions of the Empire; by the madness 
and despotism of the Emperors, the licentiousness and weakness of 
the nation as well as of the army, and by the eruptions of barbarians. 

The city of Alexandria itself furnishes an imposing and extremely 
variegated subject for the historian’s pen ; and whether regarded for 
its grandeur or vices,—its controversies and germs of lasting bitter 
division,—or its services in the preservation of the great Greek writers, 
and even of our earliest manuscripts of the Bible,—Alexandria was, 
in fact, the great mart of the world, whether of goods or opinions ; 
and a glance at its intellectual, moral, and social condition about the 
fourth century of the Christian era, as lent by Dion Chrysostom, in 
the following unfavourable but graphic account : 


With their wealth, they had all those vices which usually follow or cause 
the loss of national independence. They seemed eager after nothing but food 
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and horse-races, those never-failing bribes for which the idle of every coun- 
try will sell all that a man should hold most dear. They were cool and 
quiet at their sacrifices and grave in business, but in the theatre or in the 
stadium, men, women, and children were alike heated into passion, and 
overcome with eagerness and warmth of feeling. They cared more for the 
tumble of a favourite charioteer than for the sinking state of the nation. A 
scurrilous song or a horse-race would so rouse them into a quarrel that they 
could not hear for their own noise, nor see for the dust raised by their own 
bustle in the hippodrome: while all those acts of their rulers which, in a 
more wholesome state of society, would have called for notice, passed by 
unheeded. In the army they made but second-rate soldiers, while as singing 
boys at the supper tables of the wealthy Romans they were much sought 
after, and all the world acknowledged that there were no fighting-cocks equal 
to those reared by the Alexandrians. 


What a motley population had collected in the city, the natural 
originators of all sorts of opinions and subtleties! Egyptians and 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans,—in short, levies from all the nations 
and tribes on the banks of the Euphrates to the shores of the Atlan- 
tic, not excepting the natives of Britain any more than those on the 
skirts of the German forests or the sands of the African deserts. In 
this heterogeneous assemblage no group presents a more interesting 
aspect than the little colony of Greek Jews who occupied a hill near 
the lake Maria, and to whom our author supposes we are indebted 
for the preservation of the Old Testament Scriptures. We extract 
the attractive and touching account given of this little society, bor- 
rowed from a good authority. 


They had left, says the historian Philo, their worldly wealth to their 
families or friends ; they had forsaken wives, children, brethren, parents, and 
the society of men, to bury themselves in solitude, and pass their lives in 
the contemplation of the divine essence. Seized by this heavenly love, they 
were eager to enter upon the next world as though they were already dead 
to this. Each man or woman lived alone in his cell or monastery, caring 
neither for food nor for raiment, but having his thoughts wholly turned to 
the Law and the Prophets, or to sacred hymns of their own composing. 
They had God always in their thoughts, and even the broken sentences 
which they uttered in their dreams were treasures of religious wisdom. 
They prayed each morning at sunrise, and then spent the day in turning 
over the sacred volumes, and the commentaries which explained the allego- 
ries or pointed out a secondary meaning as hidden beneath the surface of 
even the historical books of the Old Testament. At sunset they again 
prayed, and then tasted their first and only meal. Self-denial indeed was 
the foundation of all their virtues. Some made only three meals in the 
week, that their meditations might be more free; while others even at- 
tempted to prolong their fast to the sixth day. During six days of the week 
they saw nobody, not even one another. On the seventh they met together 
in synagogue. Here they sat, each according to his age; the women sepa- 
rated from the men. Each wore a plain modest robe which covered the 
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arms and hands, and they sat in silence while one of the elders preached. 
As they studied the mystic powers of numbers, they thought the number 
seven was a holy number, and that seven times seven made a great week, 
and hence they kept the fiftieth day as a solemn festival. On that day they 
dined together, the men lying on one side andthe women on the other. The 
rushy papyrus formed the couches; bread was their only meat, water their 
drink, salt the seasoning, and cresses the only delicacy. ‘They had no 
slaves, since all men were born equal. Nobody spoke unless it were to pro- 
pose a question out of the Old Testament, or to answer the question of 
another. The feast ended with a hymn to the praise of God, which they 
sung, sometimes in full chorus, and sometimes in alternate verses. 


Egypt under the Romans supplies us with characteristic lessons in 
respect of the prompt and politic manner of the Imperial government 
of the provinces, even when despotism. and profligacy of the most 
ruinous kinds and degrees were hastening the doom and fulfilling 
the destiniesof Rome. For example, when Flaccus, the prefect, was 
resolved on having Caligula’s statue worshipped by the Jews, the 


imprudent and time-serving prefect was speedily checked by his 
furious matter. 


To have found it necessary to call out the troops was of course a fault in 
a governor; but doubly so at a time and in a province where a successful 
general might so easily become a formidable rebel. Accordingly a centurion, — 
with a trusty cohort of soldiers, was sent from Rome for the recal of the 
prefect. On approaching the coast of Egypt, they kept the vessel in deep 
water till sunset, and then entered the harbour of Alexandria in the dark. 
The centurion on landing met with a freedman of the emperor, from whom 
he learned that the prefect was then at supper, entertaining a large company 
of friends. The freedman led the cohort quietly into the palace, into the 
very room where Flaccus was sitting at table; and the first tidings that he 
heard of his government being disapproved of in Rome was his finding 
himself a prisoner in his own palace. The friends stood motionless with 
surprise, the centurion produced the emperor’s order for what he was doing, 
and as no resistance was attempted, all passed off quietly; Flaccus was 
cing on board the vessel on tlfe same evening, and immediately taken to 

ome. 

It so happened that on the night that Flaccus was seized, the Jews had 
met together to celebrate their autumnal feast, the feast of the Tabernacles; 
not as on former years with joy anc pomp, but in fear, in grief, and in 
prayer. Their chief men were in prison, their nation smarting under its 
wrongs and in daily fear of fresh cruelties ; and it was not without alarm 
that they heard the noise of soldiers moving to and fro through the city, 
and of the guards marching by torch-light from the camp to the palace. 
But their fear was soon turned into joy when they heard that Flaccus, the 
author of all their wrongs, was already a prisoner on board the vessel in the 
harbour ; and they gave glory to (vod, not, says Philo, that their enemy was 
going to be punished, but because their own sufferings were at anend. __ 
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We shall now cite a few short unconnected passages from which 
Mr. Sharpe’s qualities as a historian may in part be appreciated. 
Take him upon Christianity and its early effects on Paganism, and 
why neglected by the historians. 


When the crier, standing on the steps of the portico, in front of the 
great temples of Alexandria, called upon the pagans to come near and join 
in the celebration of their mysteries, he cried out: ‘‘ All ye who are clean 
of hands and pure of heart, all ye who are guiltless in thought and deed, 
come to the sacrifice.” But many a repentant sinner and humble spirit 
must have drawn back in distrust from a summons which to him was so for- 
bidding, and been glad to hear the good tidings of God’s mercy offered by 
christianity to those who labour and are heavy laden, and to the broken- 
hearted who would turn away from their wickedness. While such were the 
chief followers of the gospel, it was not likely to be much noticed by the 
historians ; and we must wait till it forced its way into the schools and the 
palace before we shall find many traces of the rapidity with which it 
spread. 


An anecdote of Julian : 


George had employed his wealth in getting together a large library, rich 
in historians, rhetoricians, and philosophers of all sects ; and on the murder 
of the bishop, Julian wrote letter after letter to Alexandria, to beg the pre- 
fect and his friend Porphyrius to save these books, and send them to him in 
Cappadocia. He promised freedom to the librarian if he gave them up, and 
torture if he hid them: and further begged that no books in favour of 
christianity should be destroyed, lest other and better books should be lost 
with them. 


Caliph Omar and the Koran: 


The Arabic historian tells us that when Alexandria was conquered by 
Amrou, he set his seal on the library, together with the other public property 
of the city. But John Philoponus begged that the books might be spared, 
as being of no use to the conquerors; and Amrou would have granted the 
request at once if he had not thought it necessary to ask leave of the Caliph. 
He therefore wrote to Omar for orders, who answered him that, if the books 
were the same as the Koran, they were useless; and if not the same, they 
were worse than useless; and that in either case they were to be burnt. 
Amrou obeyed his order, and sent the books, most of which were of 
papyrus, to the public baths of Alexandria; and the Arabic is torian, inh 
the poetic style of his nation, says that the baths were heated by them for 
the space of six months. 


A greater governor than Caesar: Papyrus is the name. 


It was grown in the pools of stagnant water which were left after the 
overflow of the Nile. Its thick knotted roots were used as wood, both for 
making fires and for furniture, and its graceful feathery head was often en- 
twined round the statues of the gods as a garland. Wicker-work boats were 
woven out of its stalk, while of the bark were made sails, cordage, and 
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cloth. It was chewed as food, both raw and cooked, though the juice only 
was swallowed. Paper was made of it by splitting it into sheets as thin as 
possible. The best kind had been called Hieratic paper, because it was used 
for the sacred books: but in the time of Augustus two better kinds were 
mede which were named Augustan and Livian, after himself and his 
wife. A fourth and fifth of worse quality were called Fannian, from 
the name of a clever Roman maker, and Amphitheatric, from the name of 
the street in Rome where it was sold. A sixth kind was called Saitic, from, 
the city Sais, near which it grew in greater quantity, but of a still worse 
quality. A seventh, called Leneotic, was nearer the bark, and so much 
worse as to be sold by weight. The eighth and last kind was the Emporetic, 
which was not good enough to write on, and was used in the shop to wrap up 
parcels. The first two were thirteen inches wide, the Hieratic eleven, the 
Fannian ten, the Amphitheatric nine, while the Emporetic was not more 
than six inches wide. After a time the best kinds were found too thin for 
books, as the writing on one side often made a blot through to the other; and 
so in the reign of Claudius Caesar a new kind was made, called Claudian, 


of two sheets thick, in which the fibres of one crossed those of the 
other. 


The Church, a greater power than that of kings : 


Athanasius died at an advanced age, having a name more famous than 
that of any one of the emperors under whom he lived. He taught the 
Christian world that there was a power greater than that of kings, the 
Church. He was often beaten in the struggle, but every victory over him 
was followed by the defeat of the civil power: he was five times banished, 
but five times he returned in triumph. The temporal power of the Church 
was then nearly new; it only rose upon the conversion of Constantine, and 
it was weak to what it became in after ages; but, when an emperor of Ger- 
many did penance barefoot before Pope Hildebrand, and a king of England 
was whipped at Becket’s tomb, we only witness the full-grown strength of 
the infant power that was being reared by the Bishop of Alexandria. 





Art. X1.—Ireland and its Rulers: since 1829. Part the First. 
| Newby. 


Tuts is a well-timed book; it is more opportune, and will be more 
eagerly sought after, than could have been contemplated when the 
author was writing it, or even at the moment when it was first an- 
nounced as having been published. The events of the last few days, 
the turn which affairs have taken in Ireland, the decided measures of 
the Government with the Liberator and sundry portions of his Tail, 
Invest the subject of the volume with an extraordinary importance, 
and will send many a reader to examine its pages and pictures. But 
tie book has that within it which at any period would excite, and to 
a very considerable extent, satisfy, the interest which attaches to Ire- 
land and its Rulers. It is written with great spirit and apparent 
truthfulness. The author is intimately acquainted with what he 
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speaks about, writes as one who is not merely a quick and compre- 
hensive student of whatever concerns his native country (for native, 
we cannot for a moment doubt, he is) but as a writer who has had 
personal or unusually close means of describing what he talks 
about, and of pronouncing opinions upon a number of mooted and 
disputed points. He may not go far beyond the surface, and he 
dresses up in his own style much that has been made familiar to us 
ere now; but that style is vivacious and vigorous, his descriptions 


are graphic and even picturesque, and his opinions are unhesitating,” 


hearty, and unmistakeable. Altogether a more unaffected, rattling, 
and discursive work cannot be looked for; nor will it be powerless in 
regard to the valuable service, of making people on this side of the 
Channel much better acquainted with Ireland andits Rulers, whether 
appointed by Authority, or self-elected, than either speeches in Par- 
liament or party pamphlets are ever likely to do. 

The term party leads us to observe that the author appears to be 
remarkably free, supposing him to be an Irishman, of one-sided views, 
—of favouritism for the one nation or the other. He strikes right 
and left, somewhat recklessly, but with that sort of cordiality that is 
entirely removed from bitterness, and with that freedom and care- 
lessness that looks as if he had little personal interest to study either 
one way or the other. We have said that he is discursive: the book 
is not a history, it is not even a narrative, nor a comment, nor an ex- 
position; but a series of sketches, with opinions, speculations, pre- 
dictions, and suggestions interspersed. It has the character of a vo- 
lume made up of a series of papers, each written on the spur of the 
moment, and mostly in the article style. Probably the author is a 
"eee of the long robe, and a popular magazine contributor to 

oot. 

But it matters little what he is,—our business is to attend to some 
things that he has said; and for the reasons alluded to by us at the 
commencement, we shall pretty copiously supply our readers with his 
dicta and his portraitures. 

He begins by citing M. de Tocqueville’s observation to a friend, 
that all the evils of Ireland spring from this—* you are two nations 
here ;” and the truth is illustrated at some length. But the distinc- 
tiveness, it is asserted, could only be perceived by an eye accustomed 
to observe, and set forth only in works of fiction aiming to depict 
life dramatically, such as Griffith often did in his novels. 

“‘ Keep down,” is the resolve of the one; “drag down,” the deter- 
mination of the other. There is an upper, and there is a lower 
nation. The upper has the wealth and the property of the country ; 
the lower has the bulk of the people and the demagogues of the 
land; and wide is the chasm that exists between them,—even to ex- 
clusiveness and separation in social life and domestic circles. 
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How few houses there are in Ireland, where guests of opposite politics 
are entertained. Even in the Metropolis, every dinner party is Conserva- 
tive, or Popular. The persons responsible for this petty and disgusting so- 
cial bigotry are those of the upper nation. It is they should commence with 
liberal examples. Woe to an aristocracy which lets itself be taught humanity 
and courtesy bya democracy! The Tory Protestants generally treat all Ca- 
tholics and Liberals alike. They tacitly determine not to mix with them. A 
member of the Bar who received high office under Sir Robert Peel was 
notorious for rigidly excluding Catholics from his table. Was he a man of 
high birth? Not at all, he wasof plebéian Protestant extraction. So la- 
mentable are the effects of this odious policy, that I cannot help thinking 
those who open their houses to both sides, display far more genuine patriot- 
ism than many of the brawlers who struggle for shadowy schemes of Irish 
regeneration. The true way to regenerate Ireland is to create a formidable 
public, which should spring from a fusion of men of both parties. Two 
publics in a country are as bad as having no public at all. While the moral 
and physical forces are at war with each other in Ireland, the statesman can 
never calculate,’as in England, on having his measures supported by opinion. 
There is no common standard in Irish politics to which both parties appeal. 
Hence the opinions of the wealthy, and the agitation of the lower classes, 
have no reciprocal influence on each other. 


“ All efforts should be had recourse to, for bridgeing over the chasm 
which keeps the two Irish nations asunder.” ‘‘ dn independent Irish 
public with self-sustaining power, would effect more good in that coun- 
iry than any positive institution whatever.” ‘The italics are the 
author's. 

The Rulers of Ireland, in the author’s sense, are not to be con- 
strued as meaning merely such powers as would be understood by 
the term in this country. O’Connell, of course, comes in for a large 
share of notice, andas one in chief authority. Nor is this notice con- 
fined to the Agitator’s career since 1829, when the Catholic Relief 
bill was passed; for his progress as a public and professional cha- 
racter is sketched up to that period. We have the following account 
of him, as a Counsellor: 


He went the Munster Circuit, which in those days was thronged by men 
of great professional ability. But O’Connell ranked first among the first : 
his qualities as a professional man, have, perhaps, never been sufficiently 
noticed. 

Caution in conducting a case was his most prominent characteristic. He 
affected to be careless, but a more wary advocate never stood in a court of 
justice. Perhaps no great advocate ever had the same relish for the legal pro- 
fession. O’Connell hunted down a case with the gusto of a Kerry foxhunter 
in pursuit of Reynard. He keenly enjoyed baffling the Crown counsel, and 
bullying the witnesses against some trembling culprit in the dock. In those 
times, counsel for prisoners were not allowed to address the jury ; but O’Con- 
nell had a great art of putting illegal questions to a witness, and in arguing 
for theirlegality made ‘‘aside” short interjectional speeches to the jury. * * * 
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In civil cases he was equally successful. In will cases, disputed estates, 
and questions originating in family quarrels, he was unrivalled for his tact, 
presence of mind, and above all for his understanding the details of business. 
He was the best man of business that ever appeared at the Irish bar, and 
was rather vain of his skill in arithmetical calculations. He had a great 
knowledge of character, and directed [? dissected] the motives of a plaintiff 
or defendant with inimitable skill. His combination of worldly knowledge 
and professional information—his aptness and ingenuity—his exhaustless 
supply of humou al for his client, 
and untiring physical energies, rendered him altogether matchless at the 
Irish bar. 

Perhaps his greatest quality in a court of justice was his oblivion of him- 
self. When addressing a jury, he forgot every thing around him, and thought 
only of ens off his client victorious. No lust for oratorical display ever 
tempted | him to make a speech dangerous to the party by whom he was re- 
tained. Sooner than have made such a speech as Brougham delivered in 
the case of Ambrose Williams, O’Connell would have thrown up his brief. 
He was par excellence the safest advocate ever intrusted with a case. For 
the union of great general powers he stands without a rival in the history of 
the legal profession. Curran and Erskine were finer orators, but they were 
shallower lawyers; Plunket hada more powerful understanding, and was 
superior to all contemporary advocates in sustained reasoning powers, but he 
had little of O’Comnell’s versatility. If Sir Thomas Wilde had pathos and 
humour, he would be a sort of English O’Connell. Redoubtable as was 
Garrow at cross-examination, he was inferior to the great Irish advocate in 
the art of putting a prepared witness off his guard. Besides, Garrow had a 
set plan of approaching a witness, and seldom made those wonderful guesses 
at character by which O’Connell gained many a verdict. 





O’Connell is said to have become as conspicuous in his religious 
character as in anything else; and especially after the deatlr of 
D’Esterre; the author declaring that the Liberator ‘ was as blameless 
in that duel as it is possible for any duellist to be.” O’Connell’s reli- 
giosity : 

Of course the censorious world was at once ready to cry out, ‘‘ Hypocrite !”’ 
The detracting tongue of slander shout out many a bitter jibe at the promi- 
nence and publicity of his frequent receptions of the Sacrament. Nor did 
these remarks proceed from political foes. The ‘knowing ones” amongst the 
Catholic body bit their lips, hemmed three times, and turned away to laugh. 
Many even of the Catholics who did not openly deride this manifestation of 
O’Connell’s religiosity, admitted that much of it was for edifying purposes. 
At all events so much attention did this point of O’Connell’s character obtain, 
that it was very frequently commented upon amongst Catholics. 

Whether there was any deliberate ostentation in this religiosity, must be 
left to another and more awful judgment than that which this world can 
give. But that Daniel O’Connell was a hypocrite in his religious faith, and 
that he was a mere crafty actor, publicly kneeling at the altar rails in order 
to enhance his character with a people who luxuriate in devotion, and are 
partial to the external manifestations of religious sentiment, is a falsehood 
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too black for any malignity, save that of Spanish Jesuits, to invent, or any 
credulity, except that of English Puseyites, to swallow. 

O’Connell is essentially a mediceval Catholic. The glorious struggles— 
exuberant literature, and the creative philosophy of the last three centuries 
have left hardly any impress on his understanding. In matters of religion 
he is by conviction and habit the decided partizan of the principle of Priestly 
Authority, and the Catholic Church has not throughout the globe a more 
docile subject than the politically intractable leader of the Irish Democracy. 
{lis intellect, however comprehensive or powerful, has little of the spirit of 
insurrectionary genius inits nature. He has essentially one of those minds 
that would in any age follow whatever faith—Mahommedan or Gentoo— 
Greek or Roman,—Catholic, Lutheran, or Presbyterian—it chanced to have 
been reared in. 

However, this religiosity greatly contributed to make him powerful with 
the priesthood, and popular with the multitude. Both felt that he was 
thoroughly with them, and deserving of their most intimate confidence. 


Blarneying George the Fourth :— 


When George the Fourth visited Ireland, O’Connell blarneyed the Monarch 
in the most fulsome manner, and disgusted all those who were not carried 
away by the excessive folly of the people, who with delirious joy shouted for 
one who had never done a single thing to deserve the admiration of any 
country. They who believe in the “vox populi, vox Dei,’ would 
certainly find it difficult to defend the delirium of frantic joy into which 
Ireland fell at a King visiting its shores. 

The people believed, of course, that he would do wonders for them, and 
they had been told that he was their well-wisher, and at a time when there 
was not in the Government any friend to the Irish, when Castlereagh was 
Leader of the House of Commons, and Lord Talbot Viceroy of Ireland, 
undoubtedly it was some gratification to a gallant and unfortunate people, to 
receive a Royal visit meant as complimentary; and when aristocratic insolence 
had so often scowled upon them, it was something to have a Sovereign 
smile graciously. This is the only possible way in which an Irishman can 
apologise for the thoughtless joy of his countrymen upon that occassion, but 
nothing can be said in extenuation of the loathsome slaver with which 
O’Connell smeared the character of the most selfish Monarch alive, and of 
the plausible air with which he deliberately acted a part of revolting hum- 
bug, not to give it any harsher designation. 


The rise, progress, and career of Fergus O’Connor are touched in 
a slap-dashing style, confining the history to his early displays in 
Paddy-land. The demagogue, it appears, made his first public ex- 
hibition in the summer of 1832, after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, at a large meeting held in Cork, in honour of the Reform Min- 
istry. The majority of speakers, of course, were Whigs of the 
South, making quite an imposing assembly, to the great delight of 
the crowd. But there were sundry City radicals who were scarcely 
satisfied with the moderado character of the meeting. 
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Towards the end of the day, a gentleman whom no one knew claimed a 
hearing from the High Sheriff. He appeared to be about thirty years of 
age ; had red hair, and a fierce countenance, with an indescribable “ dare- 
devil” demeanour. He proposed some amendment, for the purpose of en- 
titling him to speak ; and literally electrified the meeting with one of the 
most inflammatory harangues that even Irish ears had ever heard. ‘* Who 
is he?” was eagerly asked ; but no one could tell the orator’s name. His 
person was unknown, except to a few who thought they had seen him “in 
the bar-box at the last assizes.” ‘the Whigs wished him far away ; but the 
mass of the meeting were delighted with his dashing and rattling style— 
his high-sounding claptraps, his unbroken fluency, and his ultra-Irish prin- 
ciples. ‘‘Away with this canting Whiggery!” he cried, ‘* Repeal, and 
nothing but Repeal, will do for Ireland.’”’ Cheers greeted the unknown 
speaker, as he poured forth a torrent of vituperation against the Whig Min- 
istry, the Lord-Lieutenant, and “‘ the tyrant Stanley.” It was most amu- 
sing to witness the blank faces of dismay among the Whig gentry, and to 
contrast them with those of the delighted ‘‘ people.” Many were heard to 
say that this new public speaker was “‘ finer than O'Connell.” 

The Whigs listened to him in silence; until the strange orator, after havin 
abused the aristocracy, ‘‘these fruges consumere nati, this kid-skin glove 
aristocrat with his gingerbread Geneva watch in his fob—his hat on three 
hairs of his head, actually stinking with perfume,’ &c., &c.—clenching his 
fist suddenly, told the astonished meeting that ‘‘ he would open up the rot- 
ten borough of Cork.” Shouts of laughter from the Whig gentry greeted 
this foolish escapade, as it was then thought to be. A man whose name no- 
body knew, wresting the County from the Whig patriots, who had always sup- 
portedEmancipation, and had carried Reform !—’twas too ridiculous ! even the 
City Radicals thought the stranger was “very wild in his ideas.” What! 
for a man without a passport from the recognized organs of Agitation to take 
matters into his own hands! Besides, would O’Connell give him leave to 
come forward? In short, though the humbler, more numerous, and least 
reflecting portion of the meeting were in ecstacies with the stranger, his 
announcement that he would open up Cork County made some persons 
strongly suspect his sanity. 

And this was Fergus O’Connor’s début in political life. Yes! the stran- 
ger whom no one then knew was that demagogue who has done so much 
mischief to himself and others—who excited the Repealers of Ireland and 
the Chartists of England—injured the one cause and ruined the other. 


Our author proceeds to characterize Fergus’s qualifications for de- 
magogueism. 


It must be admitted that Fergus was well fitted in some respects for an 
Irish tribune. He had the three great requisites, viz. brazen audacity, a 
fine sonorous voice, and a copious supply of words. Besides these, he had 
other qualities—a frank and ingratiating demeanour, very popular manners, 
high spirits, and a reckless nature of adventurous turn. His face was very 
ugly—its features were haggard and care-worn—the forehead retreated 
sharply from the brow—his hair was foxy; but his stature was large, with 
massive shoulders, and his action in public speaking was peculiarly easy and 
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eraceful. Almost all other qualities for a public man he wanted. For ex- 
ample, he had neither tact, direction, power of reflection, or capacity for 
retaining his influence. 

His style of demagogueism had much individuality of character. Most 
Irish demagogues, for the last few years, have heen only bad copies of- 
O'Connell or Sheil. They try and imitate the vehement politics and funny 
scurrility of one, or the sesquipedalia verba and fustian sentiments of the 
other. They are seldom original; their topics are hacknied ; and they sur- 
vey Ireland with the eyes of men who take all their ideas from the Corn- 
Exchange. 

But Fergus was original ; and certainly O’Connell had good cause for being 


jealous of his powers for popular speaking. There was a wild Ossianic 


spirit about O’Connor’s spirit-stirring effusions, that was altogether dif- 
ferent from O’Connell’s wearisome blarney and incessant cajolery. As men 
of talent and mind, it would be absurd to institute any comparison between 
thém; but as Irish popular speakers, Fergus was in some respects superior 
to O’Connell. Though he had no poetical powers, he had strong poetical 
feelings, (which are totally deficient in O’Connell); and to these he often 
gave vent in speeches of a most romantic character, whose effect was not the 
less powerful because they could not bear the criticism of the closet. These 
poetical feelingswere natural to Fergus: he had lived much in the country, and 
had roamed over the Continent—he was fond of theatricals, and reputed to have 
no mean histrionic powers. His mind was crammed with legendary poetry ; 
and on the whole there was in those times, before he became a hardened agi- 
tator, a mystical spirit in the man, that found an utterance in pouring out 
his feelings to an impassioned peasantry, who heartily sympathized with the 
fancics of this wild and singular demagogue. 

Besides, there was a strong dash of high and aspiring character in Fergus’s 
popular speaking. He did not talk down to his audience after O’Connell’s 
‘free and easy ” colloquial style, and put himself on a level with all the cob- 
lers and tinkers in the crowd. He played the part to perfection of an Irish 
chieftain, and addressed the Repealers rather as his gallant clansmen than 
as his fellow-citizens or comrades. In truth, he was a picturesque agitator. 
His voice was in those days greatly in his favour; and when he poured out 
some half-poetical harangue in his dramatic tones, interspersing it with 
vague aspirations after Freedom, in the style of ‘‘ Young Germany,” and 
snatches of verse, aiding the whole effect by his flowing delivery and the gal- 
lantry of his deportment, nothing could exceed the delight of ‘the people.” 
Many persons, competent to judge, considered him a much better popular 
speaker than O’Connell. But he had nothing of the various powers of the 
“Great Agitator.” When he had ceased to talk, his influence was at an 
end. 


A good deal is said of the private as well as the public character 
of the Irish Catholic priesthood. It is only for us to quote, on a 
subject of the kind. Thus,— 


There is no use in attacking the Irish Roman Catholic clergy. Their 
faults are. the results not of their creed but of their social position, and of 
their country’s unhappy state. The priests are effects rather than causes, 
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Their Church was degraded and rendered despicable. Persons of superior 
station declined entering the priesthood. Even the young men of the 
middle-classes looked down upon it. The Catholic Church was left to 
recruit its pastors from the families of humble farmers and the peasantry, 
and these latter classes rejoiced to have their sons made gentlemen. ‘To the 
tiller of the soil it was a proud thing that his little “ Pauhdrig” or 
‘“‘Shemus” should be styled ‘* Reverend Sir” or “ P.P.’’—that he should be 
dining with “the genteels,” and confronting his landlord on the hustings. 
He saw his son, that a few years before had been a ragged little urchin 
playing about the roads, emerge from Maynooth clothed in decent black. 
write English fluently, and read, nay even construe Latin, with an unfalter- 
ing tongue. He saw him clothed in pontificals, ascend the altar, perform 
the dread mysteries of religion, and change the elements of bread and wine 
into ‘*the body and blood—soul and divinity of owr Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” He saw the Catholic ladies of the parish going to confession, 
and kneeling down before his little Paddy. He beheld his humble offspring 
changed into a priest-—that is (in the eyes of the uninstructed peasant) a 
being powerful to save and to curse. He heard him haranguing at political 
meetings, outshining the young agitating counsellor, and casting into the 
shade even the liberal magistrate in the chair. Hence it became the am- 
bition of every decent farmer to get one of his boys made a priest. So far 
there would have been no evil; but, unfortunately to the Catholic clergy- 
man himself, there has resulted considerable detriment. 


Having observed that a Catholic priesthood is a formidable puwis- 
sance in any country, our author asserts that nowhere is this power 
so odiously and arrogantly displayed as it is in Ireland. 


Every Irish Catholic, not blinded by absurd prejudices, must admit that 
the priests are most overbearing in their tone and manners. Among their 
own flocks they are exigeant in their expectations. Their character is 
precisely what might be reasonably expected from antecedent circumstances. 
They have not only the consequential deportment of priests, but there is 
euperadded the arrogance of upstarts. In the society of those who fear 
them not, such as Protestants, and persons accustomed to mix largely, they 
display a morbid sensitiveness. As the saying goes, you must always be 
‘on your P’s and Q’s” with an [rish priest. When in company with one 
of them, it is difficu’t to retain natural ease; every petty and antiquated 
form of ceremonial politeness-must be carefully performed. 


The reasons why the better sort do not educate their younger sons 


for the Irish priesthood : 
ve 


Ultra Catholics of the Irish Democracy may denounce their Peers and 
leading Commoners as “ base, Catholic aristocrats,” and hint that it is pride 
prevents them educating any of their younger sons for the church: but this 
is not true, for the entire well-to-do class in the Catholic body is open 
precisely to the same charge. Wealthy shopkeepers, who can bring up 
their sons as barristers, physicians, or attornies, never force them into the 


church. On the other hand, farmers drive their ‘‘ promising boys,” to 
gratify their own parental ambition. 
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Lord Stanley is the theme of the most particular and painstaking 
portraiture in the volume, if we except the Agitator. We copy out 
parts. Speaking of him as Chief Secretary in Ireland: 


In some respects a better appointment than that of Mr. Stanley could not 
have been made. He had most of the requisite talents for office ; firmness 
—decision—great facility in mastering details—and a powerful, penetrating 
mind were amongst his qualities. Besides he had a strong love of labour, 
and was no mere dilettanti statesman of the Keepsake school. He had 
already displayed remarkable talents for debate, and had been complimented 
in an unusual degree by the first members in the House of Commons. 

In one important respect he was unfitted for the office of a Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; his temper was reserved and dictatorial, and he had not the 
art of concealing his disgust at the servile persons who beleaguer Dublin 
Castle. He was less of apopularity-hunter than had ever gone to Ireland, and 
never was a minister less willing to employ. the baser arts of conciliation. 
Ilis proud and rather moody disposition injured him in the estimation of the 
Irish, who like to see a Chief Secretary bow, smile, and push condescension 
to excess. He could not “buss the stones” and go before the people with 
“bonnet in his hand.” He had too much lofty self-respect to 





as mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov’d 
Of all the Trades in Dustin.” 


He neither would, nor could, resort to those agreeable little artifices by means of 
which the Mulgrave Administration made itself so popular amongst the Irish 
Liberal gentry and middle classes. There was nothing theatrical, or daz- 
zling in his deportment. He had never practised how to bow with amiable 
dignity—how to keep an eternal, simpering smile upon his features—how to 
‘Jack and Tom it” with the Irish Nobility. His dinners were ‘‘ few and 
far between,” but in other respects they were not “‘ like angel’s visits ;’’ per- 
haps his dancing parties were rather serious affairs, and then he never pre- 
sided at pleasant pic nic excursions for the politicians of his party! Indeed, 
it must be admitted that he was quite incapable of ‘ doing the thing”’ pro- 
perly in Dublin. 


Again,— 


ut his haughty honour, and his excitable disposition, unfitted him in 
many serious respects for the government of Ireland, where flattery and vi- 
tuperation are alternately used to cajole or intimidate a minister. For 
though it was impossible to wheedle him by sycophancy, or to frighten him 
by abuse, he was prone to chafe at the excessive artifices of the Irish gentry, 
and the unprincipled denunciation of the demagogues. When the agitators 
and the Dublin press discharged upon his character the dregs of their viru- 
lence, he did not receive the visitation with the sang-froid that a Peel or 
Melbourne would have exhibited under similar circumstances. He was not 
intimidated but irritated, and the purpose of his enemies was served. His 
government of Ireland was one long broil with the Irish people. Never 
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did any Chief Secretary effect more positive good, and more indirect evil 
for that country, and never was any Irish official more unpopular. 

He was the first Irish Minister who smote the Orange Party to the ground. 
Lord Wellesley and Mr. Plunket had failed in the attempt to crush the 
Orangemen. In putting an end to the Orange Processions, and vigorously 
directing the whole force of the Executive against those illegal societies, he 
accomplished one of the greatest advantages that Ireland has received. 

He was the first Irish Minister who took means to prevent the packing of 
juries. Lord Morpeth, and Sir Michael O’Loghlen only trod in the route 
which Lord Stanley had struck out. 

He established the system of National Education, on a wise and equitable 
basis, and boldly confronted the unreasoning bigotry of the fanatical clergy- 
men of both religions. By this measure he extinguished the system of 
proselytizing, that had been the bane of society in Ireland. 

He was the first Irish Minister who grappled with the evil of an over- 
grown Church Establishment, and though he did not gojso far as was desi- 
rable, he considerably reduced the number of Protestant Bishops, and 
brought the Establishment within more reasonable dimensions. 

Perhaps more than any other Minister he devoted his attention to the 
physical resources of the country. Under his auspices the Irish Board of 
Works was established—the means of intercourse between various parts of 
the country were improved and enlarged, and the Shannon Navigation was 
taken up by Government. 

He was the first Irish Minister who did not allow the Irish Bench or Bar 
to bully him. When Baron Smith’s conduct was brought before Parliament, 
the speech of Mr. Stanley was read with dismay by the Irish Judges ‘‘ of the 
right sort.” , 


A number of other subjects and topics have engaged our author in 
this First Part of his work. Whether he will pursue a similar course, 
in what is to follow, or whether he will endeavour to build up, after 
the accumulation of facts, a system of practical measures, recom- 
mending them for immediate adoption, we need not conjecture. In 
the meanwhile, he has gone, besides the themes we have already 
mentioned, into some degree of critical description of certain Irish 
administrations,—those of the Duke of Northumberland and also 
of the Marquis of Anglesy, as the notices of Secretary Stanley ne- 
cessarily required. We have also Father Matthew and places of 
worship in Cork brought forward, while the review of the present 
Agitation could not be avoided. We recommend -the chapter on 
the “ Difference between Emanicipation and Repeal” to the attention 
of our readers, and whatever is advanced relative to the principles of 
the Reform movement, as well as of the cry that is at this 
moment distracting the island. Says our author,— 


The agitation is not a national movement, because the genuine moral force 
of Ireland is opposed to it. Not merely the rank and fortune, but the intel- 
lect and education of the country remain aloof. The aristocracy and over- 


whelming majority of the gentry, the bar of Ireland, and the profession of 
medicine, are hostile to its avowed objects. 
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If it were really a national movement, would there be no expression of the 
mind of the country upon so exciting a subject as the independence of Ire- 
Jand? Ina land celebrated for eloquence, would there be no successors and 
historical rivals to the Grattans, Floods, Hussey Burghs, Currans, and 
Plunkets of other days? 

No subject is more inspiring than the regeneration of an oppressed coun- 
try. No political cause produces a greater number of remarkable characters 
than the genuine struggle for national liberty. But amock contest fer legis- 
lative independence can produce nothing but a dull and incessant clatter of 
the soulless machinery of the Corn Exchange. 

Does O’Connell himself look like a genuine national leader? Are his 
speeches those of a man thoroughly in earnest—of one roused by a glorious 
occasion—of one who believes in the mission which he has himself assumed ! 
Fancy the Grattan of 1782 standing upon Terra Hill—with the theme 
O'Connell had to dilate upon; and you will then feel that the big Agitator, 
with all his popular talents, does not come up to the stature of one who be- 
lieved and resolved that he should be the leader in a great revolution. You 
will then perceive that the Great Dan isa popular and not a national leader 
—that he is more infuriated with the vulgar vehemence of agitation ‘than 
inspired with the honest consciousness of being a regenerator of Ireland. 

O’Connell a regenerator! His statesmanship is that of a smuggler, who 
thinks he can run an Irish Parliament, and discharge his contraband Legis- 
lature at College Green. 

The agitation is half factitious and half genuine. The peasantry in the 
rural districts believe in it; but the middle classes have no faith in it, although 
many ofthem joined in its furtherance. The common sense of Ireland per- 
ceives that ‘‘ knowledge is power—thought is power, but talk is not power. 


The volume closes with a chapter on “ Sir Robert Peel’s Conduct 
and Position.” Here the author takes ground that has frequently 
of late been occupied. We have seen that he maintains the present 
agitation is not a national but a popular movement. The Minister 
has therefore adopted the proper course in not lending it importance 
by any measures that might savour of persecution, and that would 
give a handle to an unscrupulous press; however surely these mea- 
sures for a time might keep down the assemblings and the insurrec- 
tions. He did politicly in allowing the movement to reach extremes, 
and also to run itself out, having the seeds of exhaustion—of a natu- 
ral dissolution in it. But the author would not have Sir Robert to 
remain a mere looker-on; but urges a considerate, firm, and determined 
system of policy for the future, and during the coming session of 
Parliament; and the adoption of decided practical steps, suggesting 
certain of these which seem tohim most pressing. But we shall not 
further accompany the writer, persuaded that what we have said and 
shown will be to our readers sufficient to induce them to seek for a 
further acquaintance with the book ; for they cannot but feel assured 
that there is much in it to entertain them, and not little that will 
tend to enlighten ; at the same time enhancing the interest which the 
Sister isle is so surpassingly calculated to excite and to sustain, 
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Art. XI.— Familiar Letters on Chemistry, and its relation to 
Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture. By Justus Lirsia, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Edited by 
JoHN GARDNER, M.D. 


Proressor Ligzsic has long been in the enjoyment of an European 
reputation; but is best known in this country from his two great 
works,— Organic Chemistry, in its Application to Agriculture and 
Physiology,” and ‘ Animal Chemistry; or the Application of Orga- 
nic Chemistry to the Elucidation of Physiology and Pathology.” His 
researches’ into the chemistry of the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
have been of the most sagacious and profound order, creating within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, a new science, and making during 
that period rapid and most interesting progress; so that now it 1sno 
preposterous thing to talk of Organic Chemistry, as a distinct branch 
in Which the greatest principles and most remarkable facts have been 
recently discovered and ascertained. : 

With regard to Organic Chemistry, in its application to Agricul- 
ture, Sir Humphrey Davy and other eminent men had made consi- 
derable advances; but Liebig has pursued the subject much further 
than even our distinguished countryman could do with the evidences 
and materials within his reach, to the introduction of valuable prac- 
tical methods, and to the certain production of still far more striking 
economical results ere many years elapse. 

Liebig has not merely a theoretic but a decidedly practical appre- 
hension of the importance of agriculture to the interests of individuals 
and of nations. He observes, in the first of the works we have men- 
tioned, that it “is the true foundation of all trade and industry—it 
is the true foundation of the riches of states. But,” he continues, “ a 
rational system of agriculture cannot be formed without the applica- 
tion of scientific principles; for such a system must be based on an 
exact acquaintance with the means of nutrition of vegetables, and 
with the influence of soils and action of manure upon them. This 
knowledge we must seek from chemistry, which teaches the mode of 
investigating the composition and studying the characters of the 
different substances from which plants derive their nourishment.” 

Persons totally unacquainted with science, with the connexion sub- 
sisting between the most useful arts and the nature of first principles, 
—your practical people, your experienced farmers and cultivators of 
the soil, for example,—not including mere bumpkins and clodpoles, 
—have very generally no conception that they can be justly pro- 
nounced exceedingly ignorant of the capabilities and the demands of 
the economical business which they pursue. How many of your 
well-conditioned agriculturists will tell you to this day that the carbon 
of plants is derived from vegetable mould, and thence absorbed by 
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the roots, instead of from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere! How 
few of them are aware that while animals derive growth and continu- 
ance of organization from plants, that plants inspire what animals 
expire, and are thus preserved and fed, while the composition of the 
medium in which both exist, viz. the atmosphere, is kept constantly 
unchanged. Again, who of our practical men proceed on the know- 
ledge that all the nitrogen of plants and animals is derived from am- 
monia, and that this substance is furnished by the atmosphere, from 
which it is brought to the earth by every shower of rain; all the ni- 
trogen of the past generations of plants and animals having,.in the 
process of putrefaction, been sent into the atmosphere in the form of 
ammonia, and supplying what is needed by the organic kingdoms 
below ? 

The reflecting reader must perceive that these and other demon- 
strated facts and undeviating principles, each of which is beautifully 
and cogently urged and explained by the Professor, have bearings, 
and must, if wisely attended to, be followed by highly valuable 
results in actual farming; proving how certainly within the domain 
of rational agriculture, is the study of principles and of science. 
But discoveries and facts of a chemical character might be adduced, 
still more immediate and weighty, for the popular mind; such, for 
example, as go to explain the true principles of manures, and the 
manner in which particular substances or kinds operate to the preser- 
vation of the soil in a productive and even a continuously more fer- 
tilizing condition. ‘Those of our readers who have never before paid 
attention to the subject will marvel when they learn how much of 
mineral or inorganic elements of the soil is required for fertility,— 
for the supply required by plants. .We shall here merely mention 
two incontrovertible conclusions :—first, an exact analysis of the 
ashes of every part of a plant will give a correct knowledge of those 
mineral substances which are essential to its development, and which 
therefore must be present in the soil in which we wish to grow the 
plant: secondly, a careful analysis of any soil, the composition of the 
ashes of a certain number of plants being previously known, will 
teach at once which of these plants may be advantageously cultivated 
in that soil, and also how the soil may be rendered capable of pro- 
ducing plants that could not be produced in.itif left to its own natu- 
ral influences. 

These are but glimpses at a few of the scientific principles and 
their numerous inevitable results, which the Professor has ascertained 
and pursued to the inculcation of practical measures. But if the ge- 
neral reader will turn to the ‘‘ Animal Chemistry,” he will meet. with 
truths and lights that may be said to concern him still more nearly, 
because still more directly; at the same time that. he will have his 
mind set to work in the way of noble and most curious speculation ; 
for the subject is still very obscure, and can be treated, if with scien- 
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tific caution, chiefly in the way jof hints. The work, however, pre- 
sents a most interesting and beautiful theory of chemical transforma- 
tion or metamorphoses,—or, in other words, of fermentation, putre- 
faction, and decay; guiding, among other practical lessons,—which 
must interest the medical man, the physiologist, and the chemist,— 
every person to certain points of every-day importance with regard 
to the kinds of meats and drinks which it may be needful for him to 
use, or to shun. 

The little volume before us may be regarded as containing the 
substance, in a popular shape, of the former two great works, many 
parts of which are principally calculated to interest and inform per- 
sons previously conversant with such studies. ‘The Letters were 
written in order to catch public attention in Germany to the prac- 
tical claims of chemical science, and to induce the German Govern- 
ments to establish schools of chemistry. ‘The author subsequently 
prepared an English edition, the manuscript and proof sheets having 
been submitted to the revision of Dr. Gardner. 

It is a volume every way worthy of Professor Liebig,—powerful 
and clear in regard to facts and argument; beautiful and fitting in 
style ; and altogether the production of a master as well as of an 
enthusiast in science, but chiefly on account of its results for the 
actual and unvisionary benefit of mankind. It teaches and com- 
mands the mind to the warm approval of the study recommended. 
Its array of points, facts, and experiments, and the expanding nature 
of the necessary consequent improvements, may well excite wonder 
and chain attention. 

The letters are introduced by a compact description of the ele- 
ments of matter, and of the changeableness of all things; certain 
substances, as glass, cork, caoutchouc, and platinum, being held up 
to the chemical student’s admiration, as his agents in experiment 
and principal operations. We have next presented to us in state- 
ment and by means of striking illustration, a view of the amazing 
fountains of wealth, and sources of benefit which chemistry has not 
only opened up, but been the means of producing; as witness 
multitudes of articles in constant use. After this comes the doc- 
trine with its necessary and abundant proofs, that life itself, whether 
in plant or animal, is a chemical process, inseparably connected with 
the qualities and properties of the food taken, atmospheric air being 
the grand and ultimate agent; the agent also that will destroy you 
at the end, either if the food be denied you, or if it cannot be 
wholesomely assimilated; for then the fleshy parts of the body will 
be exhausted, dissolved, and dissipated,— issuing in death. 

There is a section of the volume not yet indicated, which will 
supply us with some of the most remarkable and stimulating state- 
ments for the agriculturist; we mean where chemistry is viewed as 

bearing upon the soil ; vegetation ; farming operations—such as plough- 
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ing; manures; different kinds of crops; the quantities and qualities 
of crops; and the return necessary to be made for that which has 
been withdrawn in the shape of corn, grasses, &c. Begin with the 
importance of phosphates to agriculture. Having stated that the blood 
of man and animals, besides common salt, always contains alkaline 
and earthy phosphates,—that if we burn blood and examine the 
ashes which remain, certain parts are found to be soluble in water, 
and others insoluble,—the soluble parts being common salt and 
alkaline phosphates,—and the insoluble phosphate of lime, phosphate 
of magnesia, and oxide of iron, the passage proceeds thus :— 


It is a most curious fact, that if we incinerate grain or its flour, peas, 
beans, and lentils, we obtain ashes, which are distinguished from the ashes of 
all other parts of vegetables by the absence of alkaline carbonates. The ashes 
of these seeds, when recently prepared, do not effervesce with acids: their 
soluble ingredients consist solely of alkaline phosphates—the insoluble parts 
of phosphate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, and oxide of iron; conse- 
quently, of the very same salts which are contained in blood, and which are 
absolutely indispensable to its formation. We are thus brought to the 
further indisputable conclusion, that no seed suitable to become food for man 
and animals can be formed in any plant without the presence and co-opera- 
tion of the phosphates. A field in which phosphate of lime or the alkaline 
phosphates form no part of the soil, is totally incapable of producing grain, 
peas, or beans. 

An enormous quantity of these substances, indispensable to the nourish- 
ment of plants, is annually withdrawn from the soil, and carried into great 
towns, in the shape of flour, cattle, &c. It is certain that this incessant re- 
moval of the phosphates must tend to exhaust the land and diminish its 
capability of producing grain. The fields of Great Britain are in a state 
of progressive exhaustion from this cause; as is proved by the rapid ex- 
tension of the cultivation of turnips and mangel wurzel—plants which con- 
tain the least amount of the phosphates, and therefore require the smallest 
quantity for their development. These roots contain eighty to ninety-two 
per cent. of water. Their great bulk makes the amount of produce fallacious 
as respects their adaptation to the food of animals, inasmuch as their con- 
tents of the ingredients of the blood, that is to say, of substances 
which can be transformed into flesh, stands in a direct ratio to their amount 
of phosphates, without which neither blood nor flesh can be formed. 

Our fields will become more and more deficient in these essential ingre- 
dients of food, in all localities where custom and habits do not admit the col- 
lection of the fluid and solid excrements of man, and their application to the 
purposes of agriculture. In a former letter 1 showed you how great a waste 
of phosphates is unavoidable in England, and referred to the well-known 
fact that the importation of bones restored in a most admirable manner the 
fertility of the fields exhausted from this cause. 


Howimportant to our agriculturists are the following paragraphs :— 


If it were possible to restore to the soil of England and Scotland the 
phosphates which during the last fifty years have been carried to the sea by 
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the Thames and the Clyde, it would be equivalent to manuring with millions 
of hundredweights of bones ; and the produce of the land would increase 
one third, or perhaps double itself, in five to ten years. 

We cannot doubt that the same results would follow if the price of the 
guano admitted the application of a quantity to the surface of the fields, con- 
taining as much of the phosphates as have been withdrawn from them in the 
same period. 

If a rich and cheap source of phosphate of lime and the alkaline phos- 
phates were open to England, there can be no question that the importation 
of foreign corn might be altogether dispensed with after a short time. For 
these materials England is at present dependent uponfforeign countries ; and 
the high price of guano and of bones prevents their general application and 
in sufficient quantity. Every year the trade in these substances must de- 
crease, or their price will rise as the demand for them increases. 

According to these premises, it cannot be disputed, that the annual ex- 
pense of Great Britain for the importation of bones and guano is equivalent 
to aduty on corn; with this difference only, that the amount is paid to 
foreigners in money. 

To restore the disturbed equilibrium of the constitution of the soil—to 
fertilize her fields—England requires an enormous supply of animal excre- 
ments ; and it must therefore excite considerable interest to learn, that she 
possesses beneath her soil beds of fossil guano, strata of animal excrements, 
in a state which will probably allow of their being employed as a manure at 
a very small expense. The coprollithes discovered by Dr. Buckland, ( a dis- 
covery of the highest interest to geology,) are these excrements ; and it 
seems extremely probable, that in these strata England possesses the means 
of supplying the place of recent bones, and therefore the principal con- 
ditions of improving agriculture—of restoring and exalting the fertility of 
her fields. ; 


Liebig on soap, soda, chemical manufacture and imperial dynasty : 


Soda has been used from time immemorial in the manufacture of soap 
and glass, two chemical productions which employ and keep in circulation 
an immense amount of capital. The quantity of soap consumed by a 
nation would be no inaccurate measure whereby to estimate its wealth and 
civilization. Of two countries, with an equal amount of population, the 
wealthiest and most highly civilized will consume the greatest weight of 
soap. This consumption does not subserve sensual gratification, nor 
depend upon fashion, but upon the feeling of the beauty, comfort, and 
welfare attendant upon cleanliness; and a regard to this feeling is coinci- 
dent with wealth and civilization. The rich in the middie ages concealed a 
want of cleanliness in their clothes and persons under a profusion of costly 
scents and essences, whilst they were more luxurious in eating and drinking, 
in apparel and horses. With us a want of cleanliness is equivalent to 
insupportable misery and misfortune. 

Soap belongs to those manufactured products, the money value of which 
continually disappears from circulation, and requires to be continually 
renewed. It is one of the few substances which are entirely consumed by 
use, leaving no product of any worth. Broken glass and bottles are by no 
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weans absolutely worthless; for rags we may purchase new cloth; but 
soap-water has no value whatever. It would be interesting to know accu- 
rately the amount of capital involved in the manufacture of soap: it is 
certainly as large as that employed in the coffee-trade, with this important 
difference as respects Germany, that it is entirely derived from our own 
soil. 

France formerly imported soda from Spain, Spanish soda being of the 
best quality, at an annual expenditure of twenty to thirty millions of 
frances. During the war with England, the price of soda, and consequently 
of soap and glass, rose continually; and all manufactures suffered in 
consequence. 

The present method of making soda from common salt was discovered by 
Le Blane, at the end of the last century. It was a rich boon for France, 
and became of the highest importance during the wars of Napoleon. Ina 
very short time it was manufactured to an extraordinary extent, especially 
at the seat of the soap-manufactories. Marseilles possessed for a time a 
monopoly of soda and soap. The policy of Napoleon deprived that city of 
the advantages derived from this great source of commerce, and thus 
excited the hostility of the population to his dynasty, which became 
favourable to the restoration of the Bourbons. A curious result of an 
improvement in a chemical manufacture. It was not long, however, in 
reaching England. 

In order to prepare the soda of commerce (which is the carbonate) from 
common salt, it is first converted into Glauber’s salt (sulphate of soda.) 
For this purpose, 80 pounds weight of concentrated sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol) are required to 100 pounds of common salt. 


A chance discovery may stultify a monopoly :— 


Travellers had observed, near the small seaport of Yquiqui, in the district 

of Atacama, in Peru, an efflorescence covering the ground over extensive 
districts. This was found to consist principally of nitrate of soda. Advan- 
tage was quickly taken of this discovery. The quantity of this valuable 
salt proved to be inexhaustible, as it exists in beds extending over more than 
two hundred square miles. It was brought to England at less than half the 
freight of the East India saltpetre (nitrate of potassa); and as, in the che- 
mical manufacture, neither the potash nor the soda were required, but only 
the nitric acid in combination with the alkali, the soda-saltpetre of South 
America soon supplanted the potash-nitre of the East. The manufacture of 
sulphuric acid received a new impulse: its price was much diminished, with- 
out injury to the manufacturer; and, with the exception of fluctuations 
caused by the impediments thrown in the way of the export of sulphur from 
Sicily, it soon became reduced to a minimum, and remained stationary. 
_ Potash-saltpetre is now only employed in the manufacture of gunpowder ; 
it is no longer in demand for other purposes ; and thus, if Government effect 
a saving of many hundred thousand pounds annually in gunpowder, this 
economy must be attributed to the increased manufacture of sulphuric acid. 


A monopoly may stultify itself :— 
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Reflecting upon the important influence which the price of sulphur exer- 
cises upon the cost of production of bleached and printed cotton stuffs, soap, 
glass, &c., and remembering that Great Britain supplies America, Spain, 
Portugal, and the East, with these, exchanging them for raw cotton, silk, 
wine, raisins, indigo, &c. &c., we can understand why the English Govern- 
ment should have resolved to resort to war with Naples, in order to abolish 
the sulphur monoply, which the latter power attempted recently to establish. 
Nothing could be more opposed to the true interests of Sicily than such a 
monoply ; indeed, had it been maintained a few years, it is highly probable 
that sulphur, the source of her wealth, would bave been rendered perfectly 
valueless to her. Science and industry form a power to which it is dan- 
gerous to present impediments. It was not difficult to perceive that the 
issue would be the entire cessation of the exportation of sulphur from Sicily, 
In the short period the sulphur monoply lasted, fifteen patents were taken 
out for methods to obtain back the sulphuric acid used in making soda. Ad- 
mitting that these fifteen experiments were not perfectly successful, there 
can be no doubt it would ere long have been accomplished. But then, in 
gypsum, (sulphate of lime,) and in heavy spar, (sulphate of barytes,) we 
possess mountains of sulphuric acid; in galena, (sulphate of lead,) and in 
iron pyrites, we have no less abundance of sulphur. The problem is, how 
to separate the sulphuric acid, or the sulphur, from these native stores. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds weight of sulphuric acid were prepared 
from iron pyrites, while the high price of sulphur consequent upon the mo- 
nopoly lasted. We should probably ere long have triumphed over all diffi- 
culties, and have separated it from gypsum. The impulse has been given, 
the possibility of the process proved ; and it may happen in a few years that 


the inconsiderate financial speculation of Naples may deprive her of that 
lucrative commerce. 





1. The Banker's Wife; or, Court and City. By Mrs. Gore. 
Colburn. 


2. Sir Cosmo Digby; a Tale of the Monmouthshire Riots. By 
J.A. St. Joun. Bentley. 
3. Friend or Foe? By Miss ELten Pickerina. Newby. 


“ Tue Banker’s Wife ; or, Court and City,” is another of Mrs. Gore’s 
clever novels, albeit there be very little of Court life in it, and not 
much that can properly be confined to the City. The author, how- 
ever, by long practice, as well by means of natural gifts, has great 
facility in putting a story together, especially when throwing herself 
upon wealth, high rank, and fashion. But still even this expert and 
observant writer travels very nearly over the same ground, transpo- 
sing, of course, both incident and character as may suit the new 
plot, or serve the sort of conventional and moral purpose 
which for the time has interested her. Mrs. Gore, however, is not 
remarkable in respect of probability; for although her actors are 
generally well-conceived, the accessories, accompaniments, and re- 
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sults are frequently impossibilities. She surpasses in catching the 
tone of high life, whether the fashion. sit aukwardly on upstarts, or the 
dignity be that of calm, self-possessed nobility, native to the person. 
For example, see how felicitously she contrasts an old family and 
family seat with the stylish vulgarity of new aristocracy. 


There was something in the solid but noble simplicity of the house that 
enchanted Colonel Hamilton. Ormeau exhibited neither the imposing 
historical dignity of the Hyde nor the modern elegance of Dean Park and 
the Manor. It was a vast commodious mansion, built by Inigo Jones, and 
furnished half a century ago with a degree of state and richness precluding 
all interference with its arrangements, till, at the close of another half cen- 
tury or so, and another grewth and fall of timber, sentenced to be furnished 
again. There were no nicknacks, nor modern prettinesses, no fashionable 
fauteuils at Ormeau. The huge Nankin vases on the pier-tables had pro- 
bably been bought in Queen Anne’s time at the New Exchange or India 
House; the rich Japan screens, at the toy-shop of Mrs. Chenevix. The 
last portrait of the family collection was the present Duke, when a boy, by 
Hoppner. Not so much as one of the graceful and emasculate pictures of 
Lawrence to connect the square roomy simplicity of Ormeau with the 
flimsy elegances of the day. The Dutchess deposited her crotchet-work, 
every night, in the huge, old-fashioned, Tonbridge-ware work-box presented 
to her by the Duke on the birth of one of her children twenty years before ; 
and, by way of a writing desk, a little inlaid ebony letter case, which she 
had used as a bride, still served her correspondence with her grandchildren. 

The same stand-still order of things pervaded all the habits and connex- 
ions of the house. The Duke and Dutchess of Elvaston stood too substan- 
tially in the world to veer about with every wind of doctrine. The people 
with whom they had associated in their youth were their associates in their age. 
They used the same tradespeople, and entertained the same friends. No 
running after new systems or patent inventions. Happy, respectable, 
dignified, they desired no changes save such as were forced upon them by 
the progressive spirit of the times. 

A totally different view of the business of life held good among these 
people, and among the Vernons. The Elvastons conceived themselves to 
live at Ormeau, and looked upon London as a place of pastime ; whereas 
the family at the Hyde regarded the country as a place reluctantly endured 
during the intervals of glorious London. Much of this arose from the cir- 
cumstance that the Elvastons were not court-haunters—that they had no 
rank to intrigue for, no daughter to marry. Their chief pleasure in life 
consisted in that princely hospitality which affects no display, but knows no 
intermission, Ormeau was literally what is called an “ open house.” For 
months, nay, years together, the family never sat down to dinner alone. 
As to the hounds, in which the Duke was supposed to take such intense de- 
light, and which had obtained an almost proverbial name in England, they 
were, in fact, merely an item in the amusements he felt bound to provide 
for his friends and neighbours. Impossible for a man to have a more kindly 
or sociable idea of the duties connected with the rank and fortune assigned 
him by inheritance. 
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Nevertheless, the service of plate on his Grace’s table was what Lord 
Vernon would have considered old-fashioned and mean. There was no 
splendid dessus de table, as at the Hyde; no effigies of ancestors on war- 
horses in gold or gilt plate ; nor any of the little table fopperies dear to the 
systematic dinner-givers of the day. The side board of the very Hamlyns 
was more showy ; for the phrase “living in good style’’ would have passed 
for a sad vulgarism at Ormeau. 


The points are two, which Mrs. Gore appears to have planted be- 
fore her in this novel: that of a city man, who to eclipse a neigh- 
bouring and gawdy despising lord, incurs the deepest commercial 
guilt that can be imagined, viz. that of forgery and misappropriation 
upon a gigantic scale; and secondly, the crime, misery, and devasta- 
tion inseparable from the duel. A strong domestic lesson may also 
be learnt from the thraldom in which the Banker’s Wife is kept, with 
the sad discomforts of a family circle through the chilling formality 
and the hard despotism of the head of the house. Certainly, a more 
wretched life, or a more exacting domestic policy never was pour- 
trayed than in this tale professing to he of the City. It is natural 
and credible withal, so long as Mrs. Gore continues to picture the 
subjugated; but the tyrant himself would be an exception so rare, so 
improbable, that the force of the intended lesson is lost, and the re- 
gret is keen that the opportunity for truth and tenderness has been 
so needlessly marred. 

We communicate the current of the story thus far: the Banker, 
-—that is, Richard Hamlyn, succeeds to a firm that is deeply involved. 
He is inordinately ambitious, his ambition being stung to the keenest 
by the hauteur of a neighbouring lord, ‘who predicts that the new 
house of Dean Park will have to be pulled down, and the upstarts 
turned adrift, again to seek their fortune. ‘To avoid such a catas- 
trophe, and to give the silly selfish lordlings the lie, Hamlyn takes to 
the practices of a Fauntleroy, and maintains by means of a continual 
and ever enlarging system of fraud and swindling, the credit of the 
house, but with a constant and ever-deepening sense of coming dis- 
covery and conviction. ‘The Banker is still to all outward showing, 
<. most exemplary man,—moral, regular, religious, a senatcr and a 
dinner-giver to Ministers of State,—first in order in all public and 
patriotic undertakings, and in the House the acknowledged and ac- 
cepted representative of the moneyed men of the City. But on one 
occasion his conventional virtue is at fault, for he so far forgets him- 
self as to depart from his line of politics in order to obtain a consul- 
ship for one of his clerks, who has manifested an inkling of know- 
ledge relative to the stability of the firm. ‘Taunts and jibes are 
bandied among the Senators,—the wits of the House are brought 
out,—a duel ensues,—and Hamlyn is mortally wounded, when a 

complete disclosure takes place, and the bank not only stops, but the 
Banker’s family are threatened with beggary. 
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Now, we think there is such exaggeration in the conception of the 
Banker’s career,—such a departure from all ordinary cases, that the 
story must fail in respect of conveying a practical lesson. And not 
less ought we to complain of the marvellous good luck which attends 
his innocent children. The Marquis of Dartford ought not to have 
married Lydia Hamlyn; neither do we belicve that the daughter-in- 
law of the good old East Indian, Colonel Hamilton, would have been 
the chooser and the chosen of the Banker’s second son, if instead of 
what is called poetical justice, the ways of the world and the realities 
had been consulted. The old Colonel, however, is an excellently 
drawn character,—a bland, cheerful, kind-souled and intelligent per- 
sonage,—the favourite of all who have sense and sound feeling,—the 
accepted by the old nobility, although the mocked at by those of the 
lordling sort, who had no imposing historical dignity. 

We must now bid farewell to Mrs. Gore’s novel, and do so with 
an extract which brings us to the closing scenes, and when the death 


of the Banker, and the ruin of the firm are almost simultaneous. The 
passage has passion in it. 


The poor old porter was sobbing helpless behind the door as they passed. 
The aspect of the despairing countenances and ferocious eyes that met 
Colonel Hamilton’s view in the throng without, as the policeman assisted 
them into their hackney-coach, had not faded from his recallection, even 
when, after a slow return towards the West-end, they reached the in- 
auspicious purlieus of Cavendish Square. 

On entering the coach, the old man had taken the arm of the unresisting 
Henry under his, and kept his hand fondly clasped within his own, till they 
approached together the ‘‘ house no more his home.” Not a token of con- 
sciousness or recognition escaped the heart-broken young man! Colonel 
Hfamilton was forced to assist him from the coach, as he would have assisted 
the helplessness of a child. 

So thoroughly absorbed was he, indeed, by the alarming state of exhaus- 
tion of his young friend, and so bewildered by the exciting scenes which 
had been passing before his eyes, that he took no note of the aspect of the 
servants who met him on the door-steps. Even when Johnston addressed 
him in the hall, the deplorable condition of the fine young fellow leaning 
upon his arm was more to the Colonel than any tidings he could have to 
learn of improvement in the wounded man. 

He led him into the study, as though the house were his own and poor 
Harry a visiter, and placed him silently on the sofa. At that moment, Mrs. 
Hamilton, who had been watching anxiously for their arrival, in the earn- 
estness of her desire to see them ere they went up stairs, hurried into the 
room. 

On perceiving Colonel Hamilton leaning over the half-fainting Henry, 
she beckoned him towards her, and would have fain spoken. But the kind 
old soul, whose eyes were obscured by gathering tears, forestalled the ques- 
tion he fancied her about to ask. 

“Yes! all is over, Nelly!” said he. ‘ The house has stopped payment. 


Go to him! Say a kind word to him. The poor fellow has no longer a 
fuinea in the world—” 
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Ere he could add another syllable, Ellen was beside the scarcely conscious 
young man—taking his hands into hers, pressing them to her lips, her eyes, 
rather with the wild tenderness of a mother who finds a lost child restored 
to her, than the shamefacedness of a mistress or sober affection of a wife. 

‘‘Mine for ever!’’—whispered she, with streaming eyes, as she pressed 
him to her heart. ‘‘ Ours for ever!” she repeated, turning towards Colonel 
Hamilton, who had advanced towards them, and was contemplating with 
deep feeling the fervent nature betrayed at such a inoment by the woman 
he had always seen so cold, so haughty, so reserved. 

Taking their united hands in his, the old man murmured a fervent bless- 
ing on their heads. And then, for the first time since he became aware of 
the family dishonour, the tears of Henry Hamlyn burst forth. 


‘Sir Cosmo Digby,” is a tale that would take more trouble to 
abridge so as to suit our limits, and render its current and denoue- 
ment intelligible, than we care to encounter. Nor have we often met 
with a fiction that would prove less satisfactory in abstract and sum- 
mary than this story of the Monmouthshire riots. It is a work, 
besides, of very opposite qualities: the reviewer would experience 
little difficulty were he to set his mind on fault-finding, to adduce nu- 
merous incongruities and blemishes,—abundance of violations of the 
accepted rules or modes of fiction; while, on the other hand, were he 
intent on being pleased and to manifest a liberal genial spirit, he 
would be at no loss to fill his pages with splendid and exhilarating 
passages. It might be objected that Chartism and Socialism are too 
near or familiar, too vulgar and obtrusive, to awaken romantic interest, 
or to be readily regarded as being in any respect picturesque. Frost, 
Williams, and Jones,—Newport and the recent riots of Monmouth- 
shire, cannot easily be invested with those images and incidents that 
appeal to the tender sympathies and the nobler passions, such as re- 
moteness and a host of venerable associations throw around a subject 
of antiquity, and where the very costume is imposing in the fancy’s 
eye. It must be admitted, however, that Mr. St. John has, by the 
skilful introduction of spirited and life-looking description, mellowed 
and enriched much that was in itself dry, barren, and reluctant; just 
as he has by originality of character, rapidity of action, and variety of 
scene, contrived to sustain the curiosity excited, and whatever sym- 
pathies it may have been his purpose to touch and arouse. 

Mr. St. John appears to be perfectly familiar with Welsh scenery, and 
many of his descriptions of nature are capital, having the particularity 
of nice observation and the warmth of a patriotic feeling. His ac- 
quaintaneeship with the principles as well as with the events of the 
movement selected seems for a theme to be no lessaccurate and minute} 
for although wide allowance is to be granted to the fictionist, he keeps 
very faithfully to the facts, at the same time, that'the unhesitatingly 
decided tone of the book looks as not only every thing told by him 
were in the most entire good faith, but had come to his knowledge 
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through an authentic and an exclusive channel. His opinions and 
facts have often a prospective and predictive relation to Rebeccaism, 
being suggestive of important views ; although it is not very obvious 
what are the writer’s sentiments, or in what way his sympathies, poli- 
tically speaking tend. However, as we are no warm friends of novels 
in which either points of religious faith or the doctrines of partisanship 
are inculcated, the uncertainty about his creed forms no drawback to 
the tale, it being otherwise fluent, rapid, full of bustle, and altogether 
a very readable and attractive work. 

As already stated, we are not going to perplex ourselves or to de- 
stroy the interest of our readers, by revealing the nature of the story 
concocted by Mr. St. John. It may be enough merely to say that it 
is not so skilfully contrived as many of the parts would lead one to 
anticipate,—that we have frequently served up to us materials that 
are quite stale in the novel-market,—and that in many of the more 
romantic passages the colouring as well as the issues are melo-drama- 
tic and highly improbable. Our first specimen is one of description, 
giving an account of a night-march. 


The travellers proceeded in the direction of the fishermen. They skirted 
the broad sheet of water as they had been directed ; and coming up to the 
stake, around which a quantity of sea-weed had gathered, rendering it a 
sort of directing post, they entered the first channel of the river, and easily 
traversed it. But, as ill-luck would have it, they had now reached that hour 
of the night at which, through all seasons of the year, a dense white mist 
pours down along the streams of Wales, presenting a most striking spectacle 
to those who view them without danger and at their ease. Long columns of 
vapour, issuing forth from between the foldings of the distant hills, move 
down slowly towards the sea, not clearing away behind as they advance, but 
expanding themselves till they cover the whole length of the river. 

As they are never broader, however, than the surface of the water, you 
may, where the river flows through numerous channels, frequently count six 
or seven of these columns, now meeting, now separating, according to the 
course of the water below; and when, as on the present occasion, the 
moon shines brightly upon them, they appear like so many ridges of snow 
stretching along the summits of the Alps. Under one of these.columns the 
fishermen were now concealed; and Denzil and Pierre Ponce found them- 
selves on a broad sand-bank, surrounded on all sides by thick walls of mist 
which concealed from their view every thing but the sky and moon. They 
therefore knew not which way to proceed ; but, directing their course almost 
at random, traversed another channel of the river, and emerged out of the 
fog into a second island, still surrounded by curtains of white vapour as 
before. Supposing themselves to be in the neighbourhood of the persons 
of whom they were in search, they now raised their voices together, and 
shouted with all their might. No answer, however, was returned. They 
began, in consequence, to be considerably perplexed. In almost whatever 
way they moved, they found their footing so tremulous and insecure, that it 
was clear they were surrounded by no little danger. Under any other cir- 
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cumstances, they, might have admired the prospect. The whole surface of 
the sand, as far as they could see, was ribbed or variegated by innumerable 
little wavy lines, and sprinkled thick with shells of different colours, in some 
places dry, in others filled with water, which reflected the moonlight like so 
many fragments of a mirror. Here and there were small, shallow, pellucid, 
ponds, through which shoals of diminutive fishes darted hither and thither 
like shadows. 

Upon the sinuous and fleecy summits of the vapour columns as they rolled 
past them, they observed a phenomenon of singular beauty: the wreaths of 
mist, pervaded and impregnated, as it were, by the moon’s rays, assumed 
occasionally the appearance of a lunar rainbow, when one limb only of the 
arch mects the eye. But neither the strangeness nor the beauty of these 
phenomena could extort more than a passing thought from our travellers ; 
who, penetrated by the cold, and beginning to entertain some apprehensions 
for their safety, would have considered nothing so charming at that moment 
as the faces of the Welsh fishermen peering from the mist. Completely be- 
wildered, as it seemed extremely dangerous to move in any direction, they 
once more raised their voices to the utmost pitch; and this time imagined 
they heard an answering shout ; but no assistance arriving, they concluded it 
must be a sand-echo. ‘They then cautiously approached the river on 
another side, and entering the water, forded it with considerable ease. But 
on emerging from the fog, they found themselves in the island they had pre- 
viously quitted, as they discovered by their own footsteps. Meanwhile, the 
cold of the night was intense. Their hands were so benumbed, that they 
could scarcely grasp their sticks ; and their bare feet felt, as they fell upon 
the san“, 1s if terally scorched by the cold. Their voices, however,were 


still lou:.; snd ‘iuey did not spare them, more especially as, from a certain 
sound iv : .» river below, they began to imagine the tide was coming in. The 
fact was: ey feared. Numerous sea-birds, which follow the motions of 


the sea, coveered, landward over their heads, screaming joyously as they 
flew. 


Our other sample affords an inkling of the masterful and strong- 
handed way in which the Chartists bore themselves in the course of 
their outrages. 


‘* My lord, we are in search of hospitality, and your reputation as a libe- 
ral and generous host having reached us, we have given you the preference 
before all the other gents in the neighbourhood. All we desire, however, 
is a little rest and refreshment, which I am sure your lordship will hardly 
refuse to men in our situation.” 

While the spokesman was delivering this speech, a number of grim and 
swarthy faces were pressed close between the bars of the gate, where, with 
glaring eyes and half-opened mouths, somewhat extended by a ferocious grin, 
they suggested the idea of so many cannibals. The crowd behind hustling 
each other, pushing, kicking, and struggling to get a peep at the gentlemen 
in the court, uttered meanwhile incessant imprecations, and exhibited their 
arms, with the design, no doubt, of hastening his lordship’s decision. But 
their policy was less successful than they anticipated. Relying partly on 
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the strength of his defences, and partly on his own courage, Lord Caerleon 
replied, 

‘e If food be really what you require, remain quictly where you are, and 
your wants shall be amply supplied, though were I to refuse compliance 
with your wishes, expressed under such circumstances, I imagine 1 should 
scarcely be open to the charge of inhospitality.” 

But, my lord,” rejoined the man in the cloak, ‘‘ I have said that we are 
fatigued as well as hungry, and your house is sufficiently spacious to accom- 
modate our whole party. Let usin, therefore, since what we ask as a fa- 
vour we can take if it be refused.” 

Friend,” observed his lordship, ‘‘ you may possibly miscalculate a little. 
We are well armed, and on our guard. I am not disposed, however, to bandy 
menaces with you. All I can say is, that to refreshments you are welcome ; 
but as there happens just now to be a large party of ladies in the house, 
that, if there was no other reason, would determine me to refuse your re- 
quest to be admitted.” 

“ Ladies!” returned the man; ‘‘ why, what are they that they should be 
alarmed at the approach of their fellow-creatures? My lord, I am surprised 
at your method of reasoning. You see these men here. They are com- 
posed of exactly the same clay as these ladies, and when the machine stops 
they will return to the same dust. I really, my lord, can perceive no dis- 
tinction between these several parts of humanity. However, it shall be just 
as your lordship pleases. Come in we certainly shall—with your consent if 
you think proper to give it, but without if you refuse.” 


*‘ Friend or Foe 2” isa decided improvement over Miss Pickering’s 
earlier novels, She had ere now taken an advanced position among 
the favourites of the day; but it is especially pleasant to find her 
still climbing toa firmer and a higher footing; not resting content to 
compare herself with inferiors or even with herself, but nobly aspiring. 
Atone time we feared lest her facility and fluency should result in 
feebleness and repetition; but the best of proofs are before us to 
show that she strengthens both in respect of the nature and the com- 
pactness of matter, at the same time that the composition becomes 
more easy and finished. Her fecundity is not owing to carelessness 
nor her polish to superfieiality. She is too much in earnest, too 
deeply occupied with her subject, to act falsely with it, or regardlessly 
of coming reputation. 

The plot of “ Friend or Foe 2” is sufficiently complicated as well as 
progressive, at the same time that it has emphasis and scope to admit 
of afine artistic structure. Wecould have wished that the authoress 
had tasked her genius a little more exactingly in regard to incident 
and situation; for she possesses the ability to evolve to the very utter- 
most any conception, and the healthy taste to recommend the inherent 
sentiment without exaggeration or a tinge of false colouring. Her 
tales are absorbing ; but we think this arises rather from the admi- 
rable management of them in detail, than either from the obvious 
susceptibility of the plot, or the consistent originality of scene and 
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character. However, it would be too much to look for absolute per- 
fection from a rising writer. Unquestionably she enjoys the rare 
faculty for composing a regular novel,—one that will better the heart 
and exalt the imagination, while the lessons taught are singularly 
effective. 

We regret that we liave not left ourselves room for any adequate 
extract. It is in the nature and constructive linking of Miss Picker- 
ing’s works to forbid satisfactory quotation within very narrow limits, 
although you cannot alight upon a page in “ Friend or Foe?” that 
will not arrest you, and tempt you onward and onward till the whole 
be read. 





Art. XIV.—Proportion, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty 
Analyzed. By D.R. Hay, Decorative Painter to the Queen. 
Edinburgh. Blackwood. 


Mr. Hay continues to pursue his speculations into the principles of 
beauty and symmetry. His first work on this branch of study was 
entitled “ The Laws of Harmonious Colouring, adapted to Interior 
Decorations, Manufactures, and other Useful Purposes;” and it has 
reached a fourth edition. His next, which appeared last year, was 
on ** The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Harmony of Form.” 
The third, following out his theory, is before us; and is illustrated 
by a number of remarkable plates. ‘‘ A series of Diagrams upon the 
same principles, with the diaper designs resulting from them” is to 
follow, in order to complete the author’s doctrine and to indicate the 
extensive practical benefits which are likely to result from it. 

The theory and the striking manner in which Mr. Hay has pressed 
and elucidated it, appear to be beginning to attract the notice 
both of scientific men and of Professors of Arts. We cannot do 
better, in order to point out the principles which have guided him, 
than to quote a passage from the introduction to the work on 
Colouring. Mr. Hay there says :— 


In my search for examples of harmonious colouring, in interior decora- 
tions, I found the most perfect were generally to be met with in the houses of 
amateurs, or lovers of the higher branches of the art of painting, whose 
knowledge of the qualities which constitute the excellence of colouring in 
pictures had enabled them to impart a degree of the same excellence to the 
decoration of their mansions. I therefore made it my study to become ac- 
quainted with the laws of harmonious colouring, as exemplified in the works 
of the most eminent artists. Here a little investigation sufficed to convince 
me that these Jaws were not made by the great artists who had given such 
splendid examples of their power, but were founded on certain and natural 
principles, and were applicable to colours generally, under whatever cireum- 


stances they are presented to the eye. In short, J found that the organs of 
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sight were equally susceptible of pain and pleasure with those of hearing or 
taste, from the degree and mode of irritation produced upon them ; and that 
colours, like sounds and flavours, were rendered more pleasing by being har- 
moniously mixed and graduated, than when distinct and uniform. 

The great additional beauty, therefore, which the harmonious combination 
of tints has given to the most splendid works of art, and the certainty that 
these combinations were pointed out by the laws of optics, induced me to 
attempt their application to the humble, yet useful art which I profess; and 
in order that I may be the more easily and generally understood, I have 
adapted them to house-painting, and other decorations, in the same manner 
in which they seem to have been applied in the works of the most eminent 
artists in all ages. This has been done with the best effects by eminent 
writers on externa! decorations ; and surely if the face of nature can-be im- 
proved by attention to the laws of harmonious colouring, as displayed in 
works of art, the same may with safety be applied to the improvement of the 
interior decorations of houses. 

Colours, when arranged according to these laws, must be a quality of 
visible beauty more easily recognised than even symmetry of form, and 
must be equally agreeable to all, according to the correctness and sensibility 
of their organs of sight, because the pleasure thus derived is merely sensual, 
and being founded on natural principles cannot be reckoned a mere matter 
of taste. 


Mr. Hay must be quite correct when he says that colours must be 
a quality of visible beauty more easily recognised than symmetry of 
form. Still, while admitting that it is more difficult to ascertain and 
illustrate physical laws that govern the harmonies in this department 
of optics, he maintains that ‘the impressions made upon the eye by 
forms are really founded upon natural principles, and that the propor- 
tions and peculiarities of form which produce the most pleasing im- 
pressions are in reality, as well as appearance, dictated by nature and 
art, being a response to these principles in the human mind.” His 
theory, therefore, dispenses with the long received and generally 
adopted doctrine, that what is called the beautiful and sublime in na- 
ture and in art depend for their power over us, and the pleasure they 
yield to the mind, upon association of ideas solely. This conclusion, 
our author, following the dictates of his senses, entirely abandons, 
and seeks to prove it to be contradicted by the harmonies, whether 
these belong to colour, form, or sound. The discussion accordingly 
leads into a consideration of analogies as well as of direct principles 
and laws. He then goes into an examination of the homogeneous 
parts of the harmony of form, which are three, each consisting of 
lines, the straight, the crooked, and the curved. But the volumes in 
which these and other propositions are demonstrated must be con- 
sulted ere the reader can obtain a sufficient idea of the reasoning 
and elucidation by which the doctrine, whether direct or analogical, 
isdeveloped. We now come to the work more immediately before 


us, viz. “ On Proportion, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty. ” 
says Mr. Hay,— 
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Proportion in its simplest mode is to form what time is to music, or 
measure to poetry; but in its more complex mode, it is to form what 
grammar is to language, or harmony to music. Proportion may be in the 
relative sizes of two or more objects—the relative dimensions that the 
length bears to the breadth of an object—the relative obtusity or acute- 
ness of various angles—the relative degrees of curvature in various objects, 
or in the parts of one object, or, it may be, in the general relation that 
various forms bear to one another in rendering their combinations 
harmonious. Proportion is, in short, that geometrical quality in forms and 
figures by which they are rendered pleasing to the sense of sight, inde- 
pendently of their use or any other consideration. 


Mr. Hay follows up this statement with regard to the sense of 
sight, by entering upon a description of the structure of the organ, 
and an investigation into the manner in which geometrical configura- 
tions act upon it. He thus expresses himself: 


The effects of geometrical configuration on the eye are, in the first in- 
stance, regulated by the relation they bear to the conformation of that organ 
itself; hence the soft influence of those of the curved kind, and the acute 
and more powerful effect of those whose outlines are composed of angles. 
On the mode of proportioning these elements of form to the combination of 
various figures, their effect upon the eye depends—when a proper mode is 
adopted, geometric beauty is the result, while the adoption of an improper 
mode results in deformity. 

The first principle and most simple element of geometric beauty is pro- 
portion, and this quality cannot exist without variety; for there can be no 
proportion in one simple homogeneous part, nor in the repetition of such a 
part. The smallest number of parts by which this element is attainable are 
two, and the greatest number three. The first is the relation that the 
length bears to the breadth, and the second is the relative quantity of the 
three kinds of configuration that are produced by the straight, the angled, 
and the curved line; the various combinations of which elements lead to in- 
finite variety. ‘hose dimensions must relate to one another agreeably to 
mathematical laws, which are responded to by an inherent principle in the 
human mind, correlative to them and regulating every effort of ex- 
ternal nature upon our senses. This may be called the first principle of 
taste in regard to figure, and is possessed by mankind in every phase of 


variety, and when it developes itself in any high degree, it constitutes 
genius. 


Much of the discussion which follows is too dry and intricate to 
be easily rendered intelligible in abridgement. He endeavours to 
explain that the simple homogeneous figures correspond not only 
with the primary colours but the primary parts of sound, and also 
that other conformations correspond with secondary colours as well 
as other notes in music. A number of figures are introduced to aid 
the illustrations, such as the square and other rectangles, the circle 
and other cuvilines, the triangle, and certain polyons. The investi- 
gation aud argument carry the author forward to the subject of 
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“Geometry of Harmony,” where he concludes “ that harmony in 
music has a geometrical proportion, and that the division of the vibra- 
tory body, and consequently the vibrations it produces, is the most 
simple, and at the same time, the most comprehensive, that could be 
adopted.” In this same section he explains himself in the following 
manner more at length :— 


We must now turn to the geometry of harmony, in order to find, and 
more easily to comprehend and systematize, the harmony of geometry. 
This geometry of harmony, as I have before observed, has formed an 
interesting branch of natural philosophy, and its laws have been fully de- 
monstrated and established. They are as follow :—The perfect absence of 
sound is silence, from which point sound commences by the most sonorous, 
or the gravest kind, and ends at the other extreme—the most acute. The 
one is called the lowest, and the other the highest sound; but as each loses 
its distinction in silence, these extremes may be said to meet. Natural 
philosophers have proved that sound is produced by the air being put into 
a state of undulation, either by the vibration of an elastic body, or of a 
column of the air itself ; and as this undulation does not produce a tone appre- 
ciable by the human ear until the vibrations that produce it reach the rapidity 
of 32 in a second, and that the extreme of appreciable acuteness is almost 
attained when those vibrations have rached the rapidity of 16,384 in the 
same period, the range of human perception in regard to sound may be 
divided into 16,384 parts. This branch of natural philosophy is called 
acoustics, and by it harmony of sound has been ascertained to depend upon 
a certain arithmetical division of those vibrations, and that this division 
bears an inverse ratio to the geometrical division of the body by which 
the vibrations are produced. For instance, suppose the string of a harp, 
or any other musical string, to be put into a state of vibration, and if it 
were of the proper length, thickness, and tension to give 512 vibrations in 
a second, the sound thus produced would be middle C of the musical scale, 
or that note which stands intermediately in the range of human perception 
between the gravest and most acute sounds. 


Mr. Hay urges that the only kind of harmony, with which philo- 
sophy has made us acquainted, and which constitutes the beautiful 
in sound, owes its excellence to an adherence to certain geometrical 
rules, which act mechanically upon the ear, the atmosphere being the 
medium, whatever be the body which by its vibrations produces the 
sound,—whether a column of air, or the hardest stone. But it is 
universally admitted that the eye is as susceptible of what is propor- 
tioned or deformed, or, in other words, beautiful or ugly in form, as 
the ear is to what is harmonious or discordant in sound; and there- 
fore the conclusion is obvious as respects the natural laws, and geo- 
metrical configuration upon the organ of sight. 

There is a section on the ‘‘ Harmony of Geometry,” as well as that 
upon the ‘‘ Geometry of Harmony,” from which we have just been 
quoting ; and also another on the ‘* Harmonic Ratios of Numbers ;” 
the theory developed in these sections being that, to a great extent, 
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which Plato propounded in his discoursing on the the music of beau- 
tiful forms. 
The most interesting parts and things in the present work are the 
ane and diagrams by means of which Mr. Hay distinctly indicates 
ow his theory may be practically applied,—how harmonic configura- 
tions, although they have no object, may prove suggestive of import- 
ant subjects. Speaking of certain of his diagrams, in which polygons 
and lines from every angle are drawn to every other angle, we have 
these observations. | 


Such combinations of lines may be termed capriccios in the harmony of 
form, which, although they display every variety of figure harmoniously 
arranged, have no subject, and are consequently mere exemplifications of 
dexterity. Yet are they suggestive of subjects, especially in mere orna- 
mental design, and I shall, therefore, add other four compositions —or more 
properly combinations—of this kind. ‘They are of a totally opposite 
character, being angular arrangements of the homogeneous curve, while the 
former may be termed circular arrangements of the homogeneous angle. 
These combinations may be multiplied to any extent, and the result never 
be otherwise than pleasing while the harmonic ratios are attended to. It 
will be observed in these diagrams, that, as the straight line assumed the 
appearance of the curve in the circular mode of combination, so does the 


curve assume the appearance of the straight line in those combinations that 
are angular. 


We are aware that our readers can obtain but a very inadequate 
idea of Mr. Hay’s theory, and of the closeness and completeness with 
which he expounds it, from the fragmentary notices that we have 
now given of his volumes, and the passages cited. It will, however, 
have served a good purpose if what we have presented should send 
readers to the works themselves, and still better if the propositions 
therein laid down and elucidated, should lead to such consultation 
and examination as to result not only in a clear understanding of 
principles, but a practical application in the useful as well as the 
liberal pursuits. It must be of the greatest moment in these de- 
partments to have art placed on strict, unvarying, and intelligible 
foundations,—to have the reciprocities of the principles, and of the 
rules thence deduced, clearly perceived and ascertained,—and thus 
to have infallible directories not merely to the philosophical appre- 
hension of the subject, but to the daily obedience to sound laws both 
in the details of many branches of secular life and in the creations 
of genius. ' 

Mr. Hay himself is unquestionably a man of genius, and capable 
of sustained speculation in spheres though high, that disdain not to 
stoop to earta and the exigencies of humanity. Originality is one 
of the truest tests of genius; nor are ardour, perseverance, and 
modest confidence to be discarded in the estimate of him who is a 
discoverer or inventor; all which belong to our author. Already, we 
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believe, his theory, with his development of it, is working its way 
among amateur artists, and even among humbler orders of men, 
ranking them according to the conventionalities of ramified society ; 
and, had we nothing else to go by when attempting to measure his 
capacity and to characterize his accomplishments, we might safely 
invite.attention to the dignified strength and the tasteful elegance of 
his literary style, admirably shaping itself as it does, to the doctrines 
taught and the ends contemplated. 





Art. XV.—Statistics of Bethlem Hospital, with Remarks on In- 
sanity. By Joun Wesster, M.D. 


Tue contents of this pamphlet were read, June 27th, 1843, before 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, and are of such import- 
ance in considering the subject of insanity—now occupying so much 
of public as well as professional attention—as to claim from us some 
space in our pages. Besides the statistical report of the principal 
occurrences met with at Bethlem Hospital, extending over a long 
series of years, Dr. W. offers some general remarks on insanity, 
followed by an account of the chief pathological changes of structure 
observed on the dissection of seventy-two insane patients which have 
been recently performed in the Hospital. 

Dr. Webster brings forward several tables recently compiled from 
the registers of the institution mentioned. ‘* According to the 
ancient records fortunately still preserved in the archives of Bethlem 
Hospital, it appears that 22,897 insane persons, exclusive of incu- 
rable and criminal lunatics, have been admitted into the above asy- 
lum since the year 1683.” Our author, however, confines himself to 
the detail of the principal occurrences met with in that charity during 
the last hundred years, commencing the first of January 1743, and 
terminating with the 3lst of December, 1842. The number of 
patients received, the total amount of cures, the actual deaths reported, 
and the percentage calculated on each, are enumerated under sepa- 
rate heads, embracing, however, different periods of twenty years in 
each division. ‘The doctor adds that the returns are all taken from 
authentic public documents, and without reference to any precon- 
ceived theory. 

The first table inserted presents the five different periods of the 
hundred years, giving the numbers admitted, cured, and died. We 
cite some of the observations suggested by the table: 


By the preceding statement, the number of insane patients received 
into Bethlem Hospital during the latter half of the eighteenth century 
appears to have varied very little from the previous average, although, 
during the early part of the present century, the actual numbers admitted, 
from various causes, which it is now unnecessary to particularize, indicate a 
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material diminution; in fact, the total admissions during the twenty years 
ending the 3ist December, 1822, scarcely exceed half the amount of 
patients treated in Bethlem Hospital during the same series of years imme- 
diately preceding; whilst the aggregate number of curable lunatics 
received into that charity, for the twenty years terminating the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1842, was more than doubled; being 4,404 in the latter, and only 
2,149 in the former period. Nevertheless, this remarkable decrease in the 
amount of insane patients admitted at this asylum, during the early part of 
the current century, compared with the number received during the last, 
and also the twenty years just terminated, was temporary, and confined to 
this institution; since, at the time when this considerable defalcation in the 
admissions was noticed at Bethlem Hospital, so great an increase, compared 
with the amount of insane patients previously received into the wards of St. 
Luke’s, then took place, that the augmented number at the latter, almost 
counterbalance the decrease reported at the former institution. 


Our author observes further, that according to the documents it 
cannot be asserted, that mental alienation prevailed less frequently 
in London, during the early part of the present century than it did 
previously, or has done more recently; and also that the uniformly 
increasing proportion of patients discharged cured, as well as the 
diminished ratio of mortality, as shown by the tables, are points deserv- 
ing of particular notice. _ 

The next important statement to which we direct attention, re- 
gards the prevalence of mental disease among women as compared with 
men. The excess of females admitted at the Hospital is 47 per cent. 
more than males ; and speaking generally of the metropolis it is about 
$5 or 40 per cent. But then the tables also show that mania proves 
less fatal to women than to the other sex; the ratio of the recove- 
ries in the case of the former being 9 per cent. more than in that 
of the latter; while of the males the deaths exceed those of the 
females by 2 per cent. Besides,— 


It is curious to find the same conclusions borne out by the results met 
with among the insane patients classed as incurable. Thus, on that list, 70 
male, and 80 female lunatics were admitted into Bethlem Hospital, during 
the twenty years ending the 31st of last December, and although all were 
considered confirmed maniacs at the time of their reception, 18 women 
were actually discharged cured, whilst only six men in the same class of 
patients left the house convalescent. The results being, that 224 per cent. 
of the incurable female patients recovered, and only 8 4-7 per cent. of the 
male lunatics similarly affected. It is also interesting to mention, that the 
average deaths were even less numerous among the incurable women than 
men, of whom $1 patients died, being at the rate of 444 per cent.; whilst 
among the incurable females, 34 died, or 424 per cent. upon the admissions. 
From which data it consequently appears, that among 100 incurable female 


lunatics similarly affected, there were two deaths less than among the same 
number of incurable male patients. 
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The previously entertained opinion, therefore, r ing the 


greater frequency and also the curability of insanity, when women 
are attacked, than when men are the victims, is confirmed by the 
statistics of Bethlem Hospital. We proceed with our author to 
other striking facts and results. Thus,—the instances of self-des- 
truction are now much less frequentamong the insane than formerly, 
although the patients enjoy greater freedom, and although allowed 
more unreservedly to use dangerous tools in their various occupations. 
It at the sdme time appears that the propensity to suicide has been 
greater in the female than in the male lunatics. Again, more patients 
formerly escaped from the institution, notwithstanding the strait- 
waistcoat and more stringent system than now obtains. And 
again, there are curious results with regard to the longevity of the 
insane,—the female victims being more likely to attain old age than 
the males under similar circumstances, Still keeping to Bethlem, 
we have this statement :— 


Among the incurable men now in that establishment, seven were inmates 
prior to 1830, and have been so ever since; whilst on the female side, 
seventeen incurable patients come within a similar category. Of the latter 
sex, one patient has continued insane upwards of fifty years; forty-nine of 
which she has constantly passed in Bethlem Hospital; another female 
lunatic has been insane for forty-five years, and an inmate of the charity 
during thirty-six; and a third individual belonging to the same class has 
been in the asylum during thirty-eight years, having lost her reason a year 
before. On the other hand, although the results met with among the in- 
curable male lunatics are somewhat different, the facts nevertheless show, 
that the opinion previously expressed respecting the patients’ prospect of 
longevity, notwithstanding the existence of insanity, is supported by ample 
experience. Thus, of the seven male lunatics reported insane previous to 
1830, one has been an inmate of Bethlem Hospital during forty-three years, 
another thirty-eight, and a third for the same period; but respecting the 
length of time they have been actually insane, the registers are silent. 
From these data, it may very fairly be assumed, that in most cases the 
expectation of life is greater among incurable female lunatics, ceteris 
paribus, than among male patients; although the mental disease of the 
patient has actually assumed a confirmed character. 


Dr. Webster’s account of the chief pathological phenomena ob- 
served on the dissections that have recently been prepared in the 
Hospital will, of course, be particularly attended to the medical 
profession ; many points, notwithstanding all that has been effected 
in this department of science, especially by the French, still requiring 
further elucidation. It seems that it has become customary to ex- 
amine the bodies of most of the patients who die in the institution, 
as well as to preserve an account of the pathological appearances 
observed. Our author has not described in his synopsis the symptoms 
characterising the mental disease of the numerous cases, the pheno- 
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mena having been witnessed by Mr. Lawrence the surgeon of the 
charity, and preserved in his reports. The cases, 72 in number, have 
been examined since the commencement of the year 1837. We do 
not cite any of the consecutive and unselected series, but merely 
the general statement appended by Dr. Webster. 


Respecting the seventy-two examinations described in the preceding 
pages, the following general statement may be given of the pathological 
changes of structure observed in the head. In 59 cases, there was infiltra- 
tion of the pia mater. In 59, turgidity of the blood-vessels of the brain 
and membranes. In 41, effusion of water in the ventricles. In 27, water 
was met with at the basis of the brain. In 19, bloody points on the cut 
surfaces of the medullary substance. In 16, thickening and opacity of the 
arachnoid coat. In 14, the colour of the medullary or cortical substance of 
the brain was altered from its natural hue to brown, pink, grey, violet, ochre, 
or white. And in 18 cases, there was an effusion of blood in the brain. 
Besides these diseased appearances, various other alterations of structure 
were met with in particular patients ; such as effusion of pus on the brain ; 
changed consistence of its texture; greater dryness than usual of the mem- 
branes; flattening, a shrunk, or a swollen state of the organ itself; with 
other changes different from a normal condition; for an account of which 
I would refer to the synopsis, to avoid superfluous repetition. 

Although diseased alterations of structure were not so frequently met 
with in the organs of the chest, as in the brain and its membranes, never- 
theless, 55 insane persons in the above list of dissections exhibited changes 
of a morbid description in the thorax. Indeed, the apparent cause of death, 
in many of the patients, could be clearly traced to disease in the organs of 
respiration. Of the 55 instances of pectoral disease met with, on examining 
the bodies after death, 43 cases showed either recent or old adhesions in the 
chest, and 31 had the lungs consolidated. In 24, suppuration had com- 
menced. In 15, the pleura or lungs bore marks of recent or previous in- 
flammation. In 12 cases, there was effusion of lymph into the pleura, &c. 
In 9, considerable effusion into the bronchi and air passages. In 9, the 
lining membrane of the trachea and bronchi was deep red. In 8, tubercles 
were met with. In 6, the lungs had assumed a dark, or blackish tint. And 
in 7, the lungs did not collapse when the chest was opened. Besides these 
diseased alterations of structure, others were noticed, which it is unnecessary 
again to particularize, as they are amply described in the previous 
synopsis. 

Respecting the morbid appearances which the abdominal viscera exhi- 
bited on dissection, the instances of diseased alteration of structure in any 
of the patients were so few, as scarcely to admit of many remarks. How- 
ever, it is right to state, that the liver was found to be affected in five cases; 
dropsical effusion had taken place in three patients ; and in three other cases, 
there appeared decided marks of recent and violent inflammation of the con- 
tents of the abdomen; in two of which examples, the intestines had actu- 
ally given way, so as to allow fecal matter to escape into the peritoneal 
cavity ; and a similar result would have likely supervened in the other cage 
of intestinal inflammation, had the patient lived for a longer time. 
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These facts and observations will, as Dr. Webster notices, have a 
special interest for “the Anatomists,” as well as the other party 
among pathological physicians, called “the Vitalists.” Our author 
inclines to the doctrine of the former. 





——— 


Art. XVI.—The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, from the 
Time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century; with an Introduc- 


tion and Text. By Henry Gatty Knient, Esq., F.R.S., and 
F.S.A. H.G. Bohn. 


One of the most noticeable movements of the present day concerns 
ecclesiastical good order. We do not on this occasion allude to reli- 
gious doctrine or innovation, to polemical controversy about parti- 
cular points of faith, the soundness of creeds, or even the forms of 
worship. Nay, we shall not touch on the subject of psalmody, and 
the general interest that has been excited, relative to the rising gene- 
ration, and the harmonious skilful use of the human voice in celebrating 
the praises of the Most High. Our attention is confined to matters 
that are still more external, or, as some may deem, altogether unes- 
sential, perhaps, they will add, superstitious. We point to the 
architecture of our churches; to the number of new places of wor- 
ship that are being erected, say in the Anglican Establishment; to 
the stir and the efforts to restore our ancient, but dilapidated sacred 
fanes, even to the minutest tracery and the purest style which the 
edifice may at first have presented, and just as it came from the hands 
of its cunning artificers ; to the nice attention that in certain quarters 
is paid to what may be termed ecclesiastical costume, to the symbol- 
ism of churches, &c., &c. We find that there is a growing veneration 
in respect of monuments and epitaphs for the dead,—-a more indig- 
nant denunciation of the wilful ruinous deeds of multitudes who 
have lived in the days of the Reformation, and of the Great Rebellion, 
—in short, a more enlightened chastisement of the secular desecra- 
tions that have marked the spirit of past generations. 

It is awelcome thing to find this growing reverence extending not 
only to the walls, the monuments, the epitaphs, the altars, and the 
crosses of our churches, (we have nothing to do with Puseyism or 
any other religious creed in this paper) but to the very church-yards, 
albeit it belong to an humble village. Wordsworth has said that ‘A 
village church-yard, lying as it does in the lap of nature, 
may indeed be most favourably contrasted with that of a town 
of crowded population ; and sepulture therein combines many of the 
best tendencies which belong to the mode practised by the Ancients, 
with others peculiar to itself. The sensations of pious cheerfulness, 
which attend the celebration of the Sabbath day in rural places, are 
profitably chastened by the sight of the graves of kindred and friends 
gathered together in that general home towards which the thoughtful 
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yet happy spectators themselves are journeying. Hence a parish, in 
the stillness of the country, is a visible centre of a community of the 
living and the dead; a point to which are habitually referred the 
nearest concerns of both.” : 

How important in a sense bearing upon the mending and mellowing 
of the heart, upon religious sentiment and association, must be a 
cherished reverential regard for the church of our forefathers, for the 
graves, the monuments, and the epitaphs that have hallowed the in- 
terior and exterior of our temples! And how painful to the rightly 
attuned soul to behold such desecration as we find described ina 
paragraph of the contemporary number of “The Church Magazine.” 


**In various churches are to be seen, a number of fragments of ancient 
monumental slabs broken into shivers and lying without any order, in almost 
all parts of the sacred building. By the modern pew system many inter- 
esting stones have been partially or altogether secreted, beneath a flooring 
of wood. One instance was discovered of a narrow grave stone, of an 
antique character, with the holy sign of the cross deeply engraven upon it, 
removed from its ancient resting place, and hewn arch-wise, so as to supply 
the place of a window lintel. Will it be credited when it is said, that in one 
church, whenever the doors of the sacred edifice are opened, a fragment 
from a modern monument is applied as a door-prop? An instance is to be 
seen (I wish it may be a solitary one) in a church that has lately undergone 
a partial repair, where a number of ancient stones with marginal inscriptions 
have been cut in pieces and squared for a flooring. But two years ago, a 
visitor might have observed in another small country church, the recumbent 
effigy of a knight in armour—one who fought for the holy cross; but, in 
repairing this edifice, the venerable piece of antiquity was rudely broken in 
pieces, as if it had been an heathen idol! Alas! alas! for the brazen plates 
that have been irreverently torn from a thousand monuments. The-beauti- 
ful chiselled effigies of a knight and lady which once rested, in a recumbent 
posture, in a more sacred part of a village church, may now be seen with 
other lumber, (entirely défaced by breakages and whitewash) thrown heed- 
lessly behind the door of the sanctuary. It would be an easy matter to mul- 
‘tiply in a tenfold degree, such instances as have been recorded, of irreverent 
Aesecrations of the monuments of the dead.” 


We return to the subject of Ecclesiastical Architecture, and to its 
condition and characteristics in Italy, as invited by Mr. Gally Knight, 
in the imperial folio named at the head of our paper. It isa volume 
of most imposing features, and must commard a niche in national 
= and on the shelves of the most munificent and enlightened 
overs of art. The work is to consist of two portions, each containing 
forty plates. The part of the series before us includes the earlier 
periods of the time mentioned in the title; the second is to be pub- 
lished at the end of this year. 

Mr. Knight’s object has been to lay before the public the most 
remarkable specimens of an unbroken chain, ‘arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and.on a scale sufficiently large to afford a correct notion 
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of the buildings themselves, offering a series that will, at once, be 
interesting to the Christian, and illustrate the vicissitudes of Italian 
architecture from the fourth to the fifteenth century.” ‘“ The draw- 
ings,” he adds, ‘ were all taken from the original buildings, expressly 
for this work, by artists of acknowledged merit and fidelity.” 

We believe it will be impossible to name a work which equally 
with the present elucidates the forms and beauties of ancient Italian 
architecture, beginning with the Primitive Churches, and showing 
its progress to the period mentioned; and therefore a more valuable 
and interesting publication of its class, to the Architect, the Church- 
man, and the Antiquary, it will be difficult to cite. We need hardly 
add,—that while in respect of scale, precision of detail, and exquisite 
finish, the engravings are in themselves highly desirable pictures, the 
“Introduction and Text” are in every sense worthy of the demands 
of the subject and of the reputation in the domains of art and liter- 
ature of the author. Architecture could not have found more mas- 
terly knowledge, more lucid condensation, or a more chastened sim- 
plicity of explanation and expression. The composition warms whilst 
it informs, pleases while it purifies the judgment and taste.. 

Mr. Knight sets out in his compact Introduction with stating that 
it was in Italy where buildings set apart for Christian worship were 
first constructed in the form which, with some alterations and modi- 
fications, they have ever since retained; that Constantine built his 
first church at Rome, and that this was constructed on a plan, which 
was considered to be best adapted for the purpose contemplated ; 
that Rome therefore was the birth-place of Christian ecclesiastical 
architecture; and that in Italy, and Italy alone, are still to be met 
with a succession of churches from the earliest times, and uninter- 
ruptedly carried on through after ages. ‘n 

Previous to the reign of the first Christian emperor it is well known, 
that the professors met and worshipped in private houses and in 
obscure retreats,—in catacombs for example. But Constantine 
selected a plan [Gibbon is entirely wrong], without any reference 
either to the Temple of Jerusalem or the shape of the Cross. It was 
a secular building, viz. the Basilica, that was adapted on account of 
its suitable form for the purposes of worship. ‘‘The Basilica was 
an oblong, with a large semicircular recess at the end. Three fourths. 
of the oblong composed a hall; the remainder was a transverse aisle 
which intervened between the hall and the scmicircular recess. In 
all the larger Basilicas, the hall was divided by columns into three 
unequal parts, and these columns usually supported galleries above. 
Sometimes a roof coyered the whole of the building; sometimes,. 
only the galleries.” 2. 

The first two plates present to us ‘‘San Clemente, Rome,” this 
being the only church in the world which retains the exact original 
form, illustrating the manner and order in which the service of the 
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Church was conducted in the earliest times. But we quote the text 
which ‘accompanies the picture of “San Paolo Fuori Le Mure, 
Rome,” which is said to be be the noblest of all the Basilicas. It 
was built by the emperor Theodosius, and his sons. It was nearl 
destroyed by fire in 1822; but the drawing was taken before the 
conflagration. 


The annexed engraving represents St. Paul’s of Rome, as it existed pre- 
vious to the conflagration of 1822. It is an exact copy of a drawing which 
was taken from the original building, and is offered here, as an interesting 
record of the most magnificent of all the Basilicas. 

St. Paul’s &tands at the distance of about a mile and a quarter from Rome, 
on the way to Ostia. A small church had been previously built on the same 
situation, to mark the spot to which Lucina, a noble matron, was believed to 
have conveyed the body of St. Paul. The Emperor Theodosius, wishing to 
pay a more suitable tribute to the Apostle, resolved to substitute a splendid 
Basilica in place of the humble edifice. The.rescript addressed to the Pre- 
fect of Rome, in the year 386, which conveys the imperial commands on this 
subject, has been preserved by Baronius. 

In order to enlarge the dimensions of the fabric, it was necessary to divert 
a road, which in those days, came close up to the old church. When this 
was done, the church was turned entirely round ; that is to say, the entrance 
into the new church was placed where the chancel of the old church was situ- 
ated—a sufficient proof, that in those days, it was considered to be a matter 
of indifference which way the chancel pointed. 

The Basilica was commenced by Theodosius, and finished by his sons, 

Arcadius and Honorius. The Basilica was 419 feet in length, and 217 feet 
wide. There were two spacious aisles on each side of the nave. The nave 
itself was 80 feet wide from pillar to pillar. 
( ,The noble colonnade, on each side the nave, was composed of pillars taken 
from earlier buildings ; pillars of the finest and rarest marbles—Greek, Phry- 
gian, African—but matching each other only in height, and having, some of 
them, Corinthian capitals of their own, whilst, in others, the capitals were 
replaced by capitals of the time. In an earlier building this colonnade would 
have supported an unbroken entablature, producing the long horizontal line, 
which was the governing principle of classical architecture. But in St. 
Paul’s, and all subsequent buildings, the entablature was replaced by a series 
of round arches. 

The two columns of Pentalic marble which supported the triumphal arch 
were, each of them, base and capital included, 45 feet high. 

It will be observed that the walls, which the pillars of the nave support, 
carried up, as they are, to an unusual height, have the effect of crushing the 
colonnade beneath. 

The windows were large and numerous. It was reserved for after ages to 
call in the aid of a mysterious darkness. 

The roof was of wood: When the church was first built, the beams and 
rafters were concealed by a flat ceiling of gilt panels. Prudentius speaks of 
the brilliant effect of the /aquearia of this edifice. But the original roof was 
injured by an earthquake in 801, and when it was restored by Innocent II. 
in 1120, the gilded panels were not renewed. 
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The walls were decorated with marbles, frescoes, and Mosaics. The 
Mosaic above the triumphal arch was the donation of the Empress Galla 
Placidia, in the sixth century. The Mosaics of the tribune were added by 
Honorius III. in 1206; and the fine Mosaic in the gable, on the exterior of 
the building, was added by Alexander IV. in 1254. 

The shrine in the pointed style was erected in 1205. It was the work of 
Arnulfus, a Roman sculptor. 

The doors were of bronze ; they were divided into compartments, and en- 
riched with figures, representing scriptural subjects, and the principle events 
in the life of St. Paul. These doors were cast at Constantinople in 1070, 
under the superintendence of Hildebrand, then Abbot of St. Paul’s, who 
was sent to Constantinople by Alexander II. in the capacity of Legate. 
Hildebrand afterwards became the famous Gregory VII. 

To the south side of the Basilica were attached cloisters, which still exist. 
These cloisters were built by two successive abbots of the adjoining monastery; 
Abbct Peter IJ. and Abbot John V., who governed the monastery from 
1193 to 1241. The cloisters are composed of small pillars, supporting round 
arches, above which is a kind of entablature. Both the pillars and the en- 
tablature are enriched with Mosaics. 

Roman Catholic perseverance is now restoring St. Paul’s in a style of 
great magnificence ; but the new building will be without the association of 
ages, which added so much to the imposing effect of the Basilica 
Theodosiano. 


A variety of interesting’ features and particulars are described by 
Mr. Knight, relative to Basilicas,—the Crypt with its associations 
with the tomb, with the graves of martyrs, and with the practice of 
visiting these solemn abodes. Notice is also taken of the models for 
churches occasionally selected from the temples of ancient Rome; 
and of Baptisteries, which in early periods were separate buildings. 
“The Baptistery of Constantine, Rome,” built in the 5th century, 
is the subject of one of the plates. It is an appendage to San Gio- 
vanni, Laterano,” and received the name it bears from the Lateran 
Palace, within the precincts of which it stands, having been given by 
Constantine to the successors of St. Peter. 

We must not omit mentioning that it is not certain at what time, 
or by whom the form of the Basilica was so far altered as to impart 
to churches the symbolical shape of the Cross; but it appears to be 
quite a mistake to suppose that it was originally selected by Con- 
stantine, or other than an after modification. 

_ Notice is taken of the Greek plan of church-building at Constan- 
tinople by our author in his comprehensive but succinct Introduction. 
The square with the noble addition of the dome, were here prominent 
features. ‘There was to be a difference in everything.” ‘The 
Square might equally represent a cross of which all the limits are 
equal; and in this lies the difference between the Greek Cross and 
that of the Latins.” The Greeks themselves introduced their plan 
into Italy. The first appearance of the Byzantine style in the west 
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was built by the Emperor Justinian, ‘‘San Vitale, Ravenna” being 
the specimen, and figured in the work before us. It was so much 
admired by Charlemagne that he copied it in the chapel which he 
built at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

After his observations on the plan and position of the primitive 
churches, Mr. Knight proceeds to describe the style of architecture 
employed in their construction and decoration. This style was at 
first necessarily Roman, and the best which the then state of the 
arts could produce; which however had degenerated, and all the 
ornaments were confined to the interiors. 

The brief review instituted by our author, after his notices of the 
primitive churches, carrying us over the centuries embraced by 
his work, enables the reader to mark the leading events which had 
an influence upon the ecclesiastical architecture of Italy, and to trace 
the changes of style which gradually took place. One remark is 
here important:—“‘ In Italy, such was the force of cld habits, that 
at different times, in various parts of the country, and amidst all the 
corruptions and changes of style, the classical was occasionally re- 
sumed. When this was done, it arose from the old materials, the mar- 
bles and the pillars, the remains of deserted temples and theatres, 
which the architect had at command.” The following description 
of ‘The Interior of the Duomo of Pisa,” (paying little regard as we at 
present do to consecutive events and periods) shows that one of the 
most magnificent monuments of the Middle Ages, owed much of its 
extraordinary character, if not to the remains of classic ages, at least 
to the spoils of other people. 


The Duomo of Pisa is one of the most remarkable monuments of the 
Middle Ages; exhibiting a degree of architectural excellence which had not 
been approached for centuries, and which, if it eventually assisted to produce 
a general improvement in the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, remained 
for long not only unrivalled, but alone, in its superiority. The fact is that 
for that superiority, it was much more indebted to the genius of the indivi- 
dual by whom it was erected, than to any general amelioration which took 
place at the time. 

Commercial enterprise, and naval achievements, had gradually conducted 
the Pisans to a height of prosperity and affluence. At length, in 1063, 
having engaged to assist the Normans in liberating Sicily from the yoke of 
the Saracens, the Pisans attacked Palermo with their fleet, broke the chain 
which protected the harbour, and returned to their own country with six of 
the enemy’s largest vessels, laden with rich merchandize. Triumphant, en- 
riched, and devout, they resolyed to transmit to posterity a memorial of their 
success in the shape of a new Cathedral, which should at once do honour to 
God and their country. In the beginning of the year 1064, the first stone 
of the new Cathedral was laid, and the finished building was consecrated by 
—r II. in 1118; fifty-four years after the commencement of the 
work. 

The name of the architect of this noble structure was, as is testified by 
his epitaph, still extant on the front of the building itself, Busketus. By 
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some it has been contended that Busketus was a Greek, but this-opinion does 
not appear to rest on any solid grounds ; and the best proof of the contrary is 
to be found in the duomo itself. When Greek architects were employed, 
as at Venice, they built the church on the square plan, which was invented 
at Constantinople; but the Duomo at Pisa is in the shape ofthe long Latin cross. 

There are two aisles on each side the nave. Transepts and a cupola 
over the intersection of the nave and the transepts. 

The nave and aisles together are 100 feet in width; the whole internal 
length of the building is 311 feet ; and the whole width, from the extremity 
of one transept to the extremity of the other, is 237 feet 4 inches. 

In this church the principle of elevation has been successfully carried out ; 
and, in this instance, the space between the arches and the roof is relieved 
by a gallery of noble proportions ; above which, again, are windows. 

The colonnade, on each side the nave, is magnificent. It consists of 
twenty-four columns of a single block, and of 24 feet 10 inches in height, 
with Corinthian capitals skilfully worked. The whole height of the columns, 
capital and base included, is 30 feet 10 inches. 

An architrave, carved along the whole flank of the nave, between the 
arches and the gallery, reproduces the long, horizontal line of the ancients, 
and completes the classic character of the building. 

The whole effect of the interior is magnificent; and when we recollect 
how different was the style of the cotemporary buildings of Italy, our respect 
for Busketus will be proportionably increased. It must have been in con- 
formity with the taste of the age that he introduced the alternate layers of 
white and red marble, of which the walls are composed. 

The pointed arches under the cupola were introduced after a fire which 
destroyed the original cupola, and damaged the whole church. The fire 
took place in 1596, as usual from the carelessness of plumbers who were re- 
pairing the roof. 


In the course of his review of the centuries, Mr. Gally Knight ne- 
cessarily gives us the establishment of the Normans in Italy, with the 
great influence which they had, as mighty builders, upon the archi- 
tecture of their time; so mighty, indeed, that the style of that period 
has received their name. Abiding still slens by our author, we have 
to state that the Normans employed architects of Italian growth, and 
introduced nothing in the way of novelty but in details, and that the 
features were mostly additional ornaments both external and internal. 
When Italy became united to the new empire of the West, under the 
Carlovingian kings, ecclesiastical architecture, although it made little 
progress, * did not materially degenerate. But when that line of 
monarchs became extinct in 875, there soon followed evidences of the 
subversion of the Lombard dynasty ; ; and for a long period afterwards 
the course of the art was completely arrested. In Italy, however, 
by the eleventh centary, the ecclesiastical spirit and forms exhibited 
signs of being in activity ; continuing to be so, although during the 
century just now mentioned and the following, sculpture and painting 
remained in a deplorable condition. 
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We continue to glance at the Introduction for a moment longer, 
and have to record that in the 18th century the pointed style made 
its appearance in Italy, but that rownd forms continued to be blended 
with the pointed, so as to give to the later churches the appearance of 
that transition which characterizes the early churches in the pointed 
style in other countries. It is singular that the pointed style came 
into Italy from the North, “‘ when we know that it had been adopted 
by the Normans, in Italy, about two centuries before.” 

It is delightful, because it is satisfying as’ well as a tasteful exer- 
cise, to read Mr. Knight’s historical sketch; and certainly not less is 
the effect produced by his description and notices of the particular 
specimens which are arrayed in his chronological series of plates. We 
have already presented two samples of his text, of the order of accom- 
paniments, and regret that it is forbidden us to quote farther, and 
still more seriously, that we cannot feast the head and heart with the 
pictures themselves spread out in the majestic volume. How grati- 
fying would it be to conduct our readers to ‘‘ Santa Costanza, Rome,” 
the only ecclesiastical building which remains of the time of Constan- 
tine, and in which his daughter, Constantia, was buried! It was in 
this building that the superb Porphyry Sarcophagus was found, which 
now enriches the galleries of the Vatican. Or, to travel from the 
Imperial and seven-hilled city, how analogous to the feelings with 
which Jerusalem is visited, would be the sepulchral chapel,—‘‘ San 
Nazario E Celso, Ravenna,” built by the Empress Galla Placidia, and 
containing the only tombs of the Casars which remain in their 
places ! Follow our author and his artists to the “Tomb of Theodoric,” 
which the great man constructed for himself, and the dome of which 
being about 30 ft. in diameter, consists of a single stone! 

But we must make a halt, for it is impossible in the Monthly 
Review to traverse Italy along with our author and amateur. Rome 
alone is too large a subject for us, even within the domain of eccle- 
siastical architecture, yea, or of the history and style or features of 
any one of her ancient churches. 


Take, however, an excursive view of the Queen of Cities, visioned 
by a classical tourist : 


She completed her godlike work, when influenced by her instructions and 
example Europe embraced Christianity. Thus she became the metropolis 
of the world, by a new and more venerable title, and assumed in a new and 
more august sense, the appellation of the Holy City, the Light of Nations. 
the Parent of Mankind. When in the course of the succeeding ages, she 
was stripped of her imperial honours ; when her provinces were invaded, 
and all the glorious scene of cultivation, peace, and improvement, was ra- 
vaged by successive hordes of barbarians; she again renewed her benevo- 
lent exertions, and sent out, not consuls and armies to conquer, but apostles 
and teachers to reclaim the savage tribes which had wasted her empire. By 
them she bore the light of heaven into the dark recesses of idolatry ; and 


; 
; 
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displaying in this better cause all the magnanimity, the wisdom, the per- 
severance, which marked her former career, she triumphed, and in spite of 
ignorance and of barbarism, again diffused the blessings of Christianity 
over the Western world. 

‘‘ Nor is it to be objected,” continues the classical tourist, “ that the re- 
ligion of Rome was erroneous, or that she blinded and enslaved her converts. 
The religion which Rome taught was Christianity. With it the convert 
received the Scriptures, the records of truth; and in the sacrament, the 
means of sanctification; in the creeds, the rule of faith; and in the com- 
mandments, the code of morality. In these are comprised all the belief 
and all the practices of a Christian, and to communicate these to a nation 
is to open to it the source of life and happiness. But whatever may be the 
opinions of my reader in this respect, he must admit, that the Latin muses 
which had followed the Roman eagles in their victorious flight, now ac- 
companied her humble missionaries in their expedition of charity ; and with 
them penetrated the swamps of Batavia, the forests of Germany, and the 
mountains of Caledonia. Schools that vied in learning and celebrity with 
the seminaries of the south, rose in these benighted regions, and diffused the 
beams of science over the vast tracts of the north, even to the polar circles. 
Thus the predictions of the Roman poets were fulfilled, though in a manner 
very different from their conceptions ; and their immortal compositions were 
rehearsed in the remote islands of the Hebrides, and in the once impene- 
trable forests of Scandinavia. 

At the same time, the arts followed the traces of the muse, and the un- 
tutored savages saw with surprise temples of stone rise in their sacred 
groves, and arches of rock spread into a roof over their heads. 


This is Eustace’s eulogy, an enlightened professor of the Roman 
Catholic faith, who, speaking of that creed, says, I am convinced 
“that its evil reportis not the resuit of any inherent defect, but the 
natural consequence of polemic animosity, of the exaggerations of 
friends, of the misconceptions of enemies.” We are merely quoting, 
and proceed a little farther, in company with the Classical Tourist, 
closely bearing, as his observations do, upon the book and the subject 
in hand. While addressing himself more particularly to the churches 
of Rome, he declares that they form her peculiar modern glory, just 
as the ‘Temples seem to have been the principal ornaments of the 
ancient city. He then proceeds thus : 


Addison observes “ that the Christian antiquities are so embroiled in fable 
and legend that one receives but little satisfaction from searching into them.” 
The portion of satisfaction to be derived from such researches depends upon 
the taste and views of the person who makes them; for as to fable and 
legend, I fancy there is a sufficient stock in heathen as well as in Christian 
antiquity, to puzzle and embroil an ordinary inquirer. However, notwith- 
standing the obscurity which ages and revolutions, ignorance, or folly, may 
have thrown over both these species of antiquity, the traveller as he wanders 
over the venerable regions of this wonderful city, so lang the seat of Empire 
and Region, will find a sufficient number of monuments, both sacred and 
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profane, to edify as well as to delight an unprejudiced mind. Among the 
former, the churches without doubt, occupy the first rank, as some of them 
were erected in the era of Constantine, and many may ascribe their origin 
to the zeal of that Emperor himself, or to that of his sons and their im- 
mediate successors. 

In these edifices the constituent and essential parts remain the same as 
they were at the period of erection, and even the more solid and permanent 
ornaments still stand unaltered in their respective places. From them 
therefore, we may learn, with some certainty, the form of Christian 
churches in the early ages, the position of the altar, of the episcopal chair, 
and of the seats of the clergy, together with the arrangement and furniture 
of the chancel and the choir. Moreover, some of these churches had been 
temples, and many were basilicze or courts destined to public meetings, and 
may therefore contribute not a little to give us clearer ideas of the size and 
proportions of such buildings, particularly of the latter, and of the order 
observed in the assemblies held in them. We may perhaps from them be 
able to make some conjectures relative to the forms early established in 
Christian churches, and to judge how far the ancients may have thought 
proper to transfer the rules observed in civil assemblies to religious 
congregations. 

In the next place, in the churches principally we may trace the decline 
and restoration of architecture, and discover thence which branches of that 
art were neglected, and which cultivated during the barbarous ages. These 
edifices were almost the only objects attended to and respected during that 
long period, and as most of the new were erected on the plans of the old, 
they became the vehicles, if I may be allowed the expression, by which 
some of the best principles of Roman architecture were transmitted to us. 


Rome being at the head of the Christian Church, and for several 
centuries possessing unbounded influence over all the rest. of Europe, 
created a great intercourse, and afforded the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
ample opportunities of becoming early acquainted with the forms of 
the Italian churches. Their zeal and vanity introduced similar edi- 
fices into the several countries where they resided, and through their 
means, the rage for building churches in a short time became general, 
and, no doubt, excessive. 

Kcclesiastical architecture having been drawn from the same 
source, and diffused through Europe by the same description of cha- 
racters, a general resemblance was preserved, yet the style of each 
country in this, as in other matters, owing to a variety of local and 
national circumstances, soon came to be distinguished by peculiar 
features. That of Italy retained the greatest resemblance to the 
Roman manner, and was seldom overloaded with ornaments. In the 
northern countries, the decorations became more redundant. In all 
of them, the attention was bestowed chiefly upon the western facade. 
At Pisa, Orvietto, and Sienna, in Italy circular arcades and porticos 
are frequent. Some are composed of columns, taken from Roman 
works, and others imperfect imitations. In Spain, the architecture 
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was strong and massive in its outlines, but decorated with minute 
ornaments of great delicacy, borrowed from the Moors. _ 

During the reign of Charlemagne, many magnificent churches 
were erected; and the extent of his dominions served to give some 
degree of regularity to the operations of architecture. This, espe- 
cially in France, formed no inconsiderable era. 

We must close, but cannot well do so without abiding a moment 
longer with Mr. Knight, were it merely to note one or two of his 
remarks in the Preface to “ An Architectural Tour in Normandy,” 
which we had the pleasure to introduce to our readers some half 
dozen of years ago. He, in the passages referred to, suggests that 
it is not a little remarkable, considering the barbarous ignorance, 
the revolutionary madness, and even the ordinary casualties of time, 
that there should still exist so many specimens of ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, reared centuries ago,—during and before the Middle Ages, 
comparatively intact and undefaced. To be sure he is addressing 
himself particulary to Normandy, and to the specialties of the an- 
nals of that province; but his observations may fairly be taken in a 
wider sweep. After stating that the frequency of the destruction 
of churches, during bygone times, is only less extraordinary than 
the facility and celerity with which they were restored; that in the 
dark periods all towns as well as villages were invariably and exclu- 
sively constructed of wood; that local as well as general wars were 
constantly taking place; and that on those occasions fire was as re- 
gularly used as an engine of devastation as the sword ; he goes on to 
observe that another source of change arose from prosperity itself, 
—from the wealth of the monastic fraternities, which enabled them to 
' pull down and rebuild, (frequently at surprisingly short intervals,) 
in order to increase the magnificence of their fabrics, or to fall in 
with the architectural fashion of the day. 

It certainly is not an unwelcome conviction that the imperial 
folios which contain Mr. Gally Knight’s specimens of the Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture of Italy, are destined to preserve the primitive 
Christian churches, and their unbroken chain from oblivion, from 
the decay of a sufficient knowledge, and even from losing a hold on 
the admiration and venerating sentiments of the world. 

One gladdening consideration more: the author of the present 
magnificent volume, from his lengthened experience and status in the 
House of Commons, as well as from his profound knowledge of 
architectural principles and practice, as these have been displayed at 
different eras and under the most favourable circumstances,—from 
his amateurship, his enthusiasm, and finished taste,—could not but 
be appointed one of the Commissioners selected by the Queen, for 
the duty of inquiring whether advantage might not be taken “ of the 
rebuilding of your Majesty’s Palace at Westminster, wherein your 
Majesty’s Parliament is wont to assemble, for the purpose of pro- 
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moting and encouraging the Fine Arts in your Majesty’s United 
Kingdom, and in what manner an object of so much importance might 
be most promoted.” Such an appointment was full of promise, and 


the performances of the Commission have hitherto never belied the 
prestige. 
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Aut.—XVII.— Tales of Glendevon, and other Poems. By CaTHarineE M. 
WILLIAMS. . 


Tuese Poems are printed for the Author, but were not originally intended 
for publication, having been written, as stated in a modest and touching 
Address, ‘‘ to amuse the leisure hours of a prosperous and sunshiny ex- 
istence.”’ A severe reverse of fortune, however, has induced Miss Williams, 
who, we understand, wrote the principal pieces in the little volume while in 
her teens, to publish them for circulation amongst her friends, who, no doubt, 
will cheerfully patronise her unpretending efforts. We cannot do better for 
her than quote a few of the Introductory lines, which present a fair sample 
of the whole. The lines are descriptive, and have a feminine sweetness in 
them. Miss Williams, it will be seen, does not look upon railroads and such 


utilitarian innovations through a share-holding medium. Not she it is that 
will sing the praises of steam. 


Half up the gentle rising of a hill, 

Dotted with farm and cottage, stream and rill, 
Stands that sweet village where in youth’s gay hours 
I wander’d ’midst the rural groves and bowers. 
Glendevon ! thy green woods and pastures bright 
Are still unmenaced by that fatal sprite, 

The dread steam spirit, who with ruthless hand, 
With locomotive cars and dusky band 

Of engineers and stokers, mars the face 

Of beauteous nature ;—and each rural place 
Changes to one vast plain,—lowers the hills, 

And with unsparing zeal each valley fills. 

Long may thy charms, dear home, remain secure, 
Safe from encroachment, tranquil, free and pure : 
May no dark tunnels, no embankments high, 
Alter thine aspect to the startled eye. 

We seek no engines flying on a rail !— 

No! with our morning coach and ev’ning mail, 
We'll rest content.—Oh! may we never see 
Black smoke and fire and steam molesting thee.” 
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Art. XVIII.—A Course of Lectures, suitable to the Times, on the Contents 
of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. Frepericx Dusavroy, 
A.M. Partl. Vol. 1. 


Tue argument in these Lectures is vigorous and close ; so that indepen- 
dently of the novelty of view taken by the author of them, they were de- 
serving of publication. We do not venture to utter a word relative to the 
soundness or unsoundness of the doctrine taught by Mr. Dusautoy, but cite 
a passage from his preface. 

“It will be at once perceived that the Author has ventured to differ from 
all other Commentators on our Church-Services; and the key-stone to the 
superstructure, thus raised, will be found to consist in referring that to tem- 
poral chastisement and to the sense of pardon, which others have thought 
fit to interpret as applying to spiritual and eternal punishment, and to the 
one Divine act of personal forgiveness in Curist. In thus deviating from 
established opinions, the Author has endeavoured to rest on the only infal- 
lible rule of truth; and there Divine forgiveness is made to depend on the 
redeeming work alone of the Lorp Jesus Curist, which is apprehended 
by faith, and evidenced by repentance and evangelical obedience. Conse- 
quently, remission of sins depending on faith and repentance, as a procuring 
cause, cannot possibly mean anything beyond the sense of pardon, or the 
remission of deserved and provoked chastisement. On this scriptural foun- 
dation many of these Lectures have been built; and, were it not for this 
diversity, the following pages would never have been sent to the Press. 


+. 





Art. XIX.—Chapman’s Weekly Magazine; a Miscellany of Romance, 
Literature,and Art. Edited by J. K. Cuapman. 


Ir is rarely that we notice Magazine literature, or the starting of new peri- 
odicals. The promise of novelty and superiority is hardly ever realized : 
while in many cases a premature stop is put to the enterprize, saving us all 
further concern in that direction. But Chapman’s Magazine is a specialty, 
and calls for a word or two. It comes out in weekly numbers, so that the 
pause between chapter and chapter of novel-reading hardly amounts to a 
break so long as to interrupt the interest,taken in the story, or so dreary a 
lapse as to admit of forgetfulness. But what is of still more importance, the 
list of contributors is not only numerous, but their names occupy the first 
rank in their various departments. We have the Countess of Blessington, 
Sheridan Knowles, G. P. R. James, Leman Rede, J. B. Buckstone, R. B. 
Peake, and others of note, who, no doubt, will be stimulated to shine in 
their appropriate walks. Indeed the speculation has now been tested for 
several weeks, and has amply fulfilled hitherto the promises held out. We 
might name and characterize several of the contributions; but it may be 
sufficient to assure our readers that the writers acquit themselves admirably ; 
that the magazine abounds with proofs of high talent, with variety and in- 
terest; and that, in so far as the Editor’s hand and head are concerned, ability, 
judgment, and good taste distinguish the work. The undertaking is bold, 
but it has been set about with the requisite assurance of success, and a due 
calculation of what might be relied upon. 
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Art. XX.—The Book of Scottish Song. 


Tue concluding Numbers of Blackie’s unique and exquisitely got-up collec- 
tion of the best and most approved Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern ; 
with Critical and Historical Notices regarding them and their Authors, have 
been sent to us. It would only be to repeat, ourselves, were we to particu- 
larize the claims which the Book has to the admiration of all the genuine 
lovers of poetry, and especially of those copious tides of tenderness, power, 
pathos, and humour which stream throughout the length and breadth of old 
Caledonia. The last, being the fifteenth number of the Collection, is embel- 
lished in an effective and appropriate manner by M‘Clure, the subject of the 
plate being “ A Rocking,” that social and fireside gathering in winter evenings 
for dance and song so common in the West. Many of the Songs have never 
before been printed,—but we have not met with one of these that is not deserv- 
ing of a place among those where it stands. Ere proceeding to another 
article, we must invite the attention of our readers to the Prospectus of ano- 
ther publication, which will form a most desirable companion to the volume 
we have just been speaking of as completed. This new undertaking is to be 
called ‘* The Book of Scottish Ballads; a Comprehensive Collection of the 
Ballads of Scotland; with numerous illustrative Notes.”’ The work is to be 
brought out under the editorship of the person who has so ably conducted 
“The Book of Scottish Song.” The following is the prospective statement 
to which we have alluded :— 


“‘ Amid the many productions devoted to the ballad literature of Scotland, 
which have issued from the press since the time of Bishop Percy, it is sur- 
prising that no endeavour has hitherto been made to collect THE WHOLE OF 
OUR BALLADS into one distinct publication, so that the reader might, in a 
single work, be put in possession of ALL THE ANCIENT MINSTRELSY Of his 
native Jand—of all, namely, that has come down to modern days, and that 
merits attention either from intrinsic excellence, or as illustrative of the his- 
tory, manner, and feelings, of olden times. At present, what is to be learned 
of our ballads is only to be gathered from a variety of separate publications, 
most of them scarce and high-priced ; and no collection exists with any claim 
to be considered comprebensive in its character, or complete in its design and 
execution. The work now announced will aim at supplying this deficiency, 
in a manner, it is presumed, that will make it acceptable and accessible to a 
large majority of the reading public. It will be printed uniform with ‘‘ The 
Book of Scottish Song’’—a size of type which admits of a vast quantity of 
matter in little space, and which at the same time is not offensively small to 
the eye. It will not exceed the above work in extent or price, and yet it will 
embrace THE WHOLE OF Scott’s MINSTRELSY OF THE Scottisn Borner, the 
whole of Jamieson’s Northern Ballads, the whole of Motherwell’s Ballads, and 
many others, within its absorbing pages. Copious ILLUSTRATIVE NOTICES 
will accompany each ballad; and where different versions of the same piece 
exist, and the differences are material, both versions, or more, will be given, 
entire, so that the reader will have it in his power to judge, at a glance, of 
their respective merits. In other cases, where the variations are slight or 
unimportant, the different readings will be duly recorded in the foot notes. 

In addition to the ancient minstrelsy of the country, Tue Book or Scort- 
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TISH BALLADS will embrace THE BEST MODERN IMITATIONS Of the olden ballad, 
‘so that some of the masterly productions of Sir Walter Scott, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and others, who have successfully cultivated this branch of litera- 
ture, will find a place in its pages. This, however, will form but a subordi- 
nate feature of the Work, and the most scrupulous fidelity will be observed 
in distinguishing the modern imitation from the veritable ancient ballad. 





Art. XXI.—The Works of Burns, with Notes and Illustrations. Part 7. 


Tux Part before us concludes Professor Wilson’s celebrated Essay on the | 
‘Genius and Character of Burns.”’ The engravings consist of a portrait of 
John Cunningham, Earl of Glencairn,—a view of Ellisland,—another of 
Cassillis Castle and Cassillis Downans,—and another of Alloway Kirk. As 
in the case of ‘The Book of Scottish Song,” it is unnecessary to speak 
further in praise of this other happy speculation on the part of the Messrs. 
Blackie. We only refer to our former notices of this edition of ‘‘ The 
Works of Burns; or, rather we recommend to the examination of every 
reader any one part in the series of numbers, in order to win favour and 
purchasers. 





Art. XXII.—Animal Physiology.By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 


Dr. CarPEenTER, the author of “Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology,” and other scientific as well as generally read works, has, in the 
volume before us,—forming part of the ‘‘ Popular Cyclopedia of Natural 
Science,” given an elementary treatise on “ Animal Physiology to those 
who desire to gain a general acquaintance with the science, or who are entering 
upon the professional study of it.” No doubt it is a compilation, but it is 
by a man who is not only master of his subject, and of all that has been ascer- 
tained within its scope, but who can add to, and fill up, where gaps, prob- 
lems, and requisitions exist. The particularities and the peculiarities of the 
book we do not indicate, but one of the abundant passages we quote, viz., 
that upon the power of birds for flight compared with the faculties of man : 


“The degree in which the wings act in raising the body, or in propel- 
ling it through the air, varies considerably in different animals, according to 
the way in which they are set. Thus, in birds of prey, which require a 
rapid horizontal motion, the surface of the wings is very oblique, so that 
they strike backwards as well as downwards, and thus impel the body for- 
wards whilst sustaining it in the air. Such birds find a difficulty in rising 
perpendicularly; and can in fact only do so by flying against the wind, 
which then acts upon the inclined surface of the wings just as it does upon 
that of akite. Onthe other hand, the lark, quail, and such other birds as rise 
to great heights in a direction nearly vertical, have the wings so disposed as to 
strike almost directly downwards. It has been estimated that a swallow, 
when simply sustaining itself in the air, is obliged to use as much force to 
prevent its fall, as would raise its own weight to a height of about twenty- 
six feet in asecond. Hence, we may form some idea of the enormous ex- 
penditure of force which must take place when the body is not only sup- 
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ported but raised and propelled through the air. The eider-duck is said to 
fly ninety miles in an hour, and the hawk one hundred and fifty. The swallow 
and swift pass nearly the whole of the long summer days upon the wing, in 
search of food for themselves and their helpless offspring ; and the rapidity of 
their flight is such that they can scarcely traverse less than seven or eight 
hundred miles in that time, although they go but a short distance from 
home. ‘The flight of insects is even more remarkable for its velocity in 
proportion to their size; thus a swallow, which is one of the swiftest-flying 
of the birds, has been seen to chase a dragon-fly for some time without suc- 
cess; the insect always keeping about six feet in advance of the bird, and 
turning to one side and the other so instantaneously, that the swallow, with 
all its powers of flight and tact in chasing insects, was unable to capture it. 

If the preceding estimate of the power expended by a bird in sustaining 
itself in the air be correct, it may be easily proved that it would be impossible 
for a man to sustain himself in the air, by means of his muscular strength 
alone, in any manner that he is capable of applying it. It is calculated that a 
man of ordinary strength can rase 13% pounds to a height of 34 feet per se- 
cond, and can continue this exertion for eight hours in the day. He will 
then exert a force capable of raising (134X60X60X8) 381,600 pounds toa 
height of 34 feet; or one-eighth that amount, namely 47,700 pounds, to 
the height cf 26 feet,—which, as we have seen, is that to which the bird 
would raise itself in one second by the force it is obliged to exert in order to 
sustain itself inthe air. Now if we suppose it possible, that a man could by 
any means concentrate the whole muscular power required for such a day’s 
labour into as short a period as the accomplishment of this object requires, we 
might find the time during which it would support him in the air, by simply 
dividing this amount by his weight, which we may take to be 150 pounds. 
The quotient is 318, which is the number of seconds during which the ex- 
penditure of a force that would raise 47,700 pounds to a height of twenty- 
six feet will keep his body supported in the air; and this is but little more 
than five minutes. There is no possible means, however, by which a man 
could thus concentrate the force of eight hour’s labqur into the short interval 
in which he would have to expand it when supporting himself in the air. 
And we have elsewhere seen (Mechanics, §. 285,) that by no combination 
of mechanical powers can force be created; as these only enable force to 
be more advantageously applied. Hence, the problem of human flight will 
never be solved, until some source of power shall-_be discovered far surpas- 
sing that which his muscular strength affords, and so portable in its nature as 
not materially to add to his weight. 





